







AUSTRIA, GERMANY, AND 


F the bloody game of the Russo- 
Turkish War has as yet led to 

no decisive results for the belli- 
gerents, it has had at least this 
advantage, that it has compelled 
some of the bystanders to show 
their cards. We know now some- 
what better in what frame of mind 
the rulers of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy are watching events, and 
what construction they put on the 
neutrality which they adopted as 
their more or less consistent line of 
policy. So far as words went, the 
conditions on which the Cabinet of 
Vienna pledged itself to inaction 
were the same as those on which 
her Majesty’s Government took 
its standing. Being, as states, per- 
fectly unconcerned in the real or pre- 
tended matter at issue—i.e. in the 
treatment of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Ottoman Government— 
England and Austria equally pro- 
claimed that they would remain 
passive spectators of the struggle 
till it took such a turn as might 
affect or threaten their respective 
interests. In progress of time, 
however, it became manifest that 
there was no identity of views be- 
tween the two Powers in this 
respect, inasmuch as England sim- 
ply concerned herself about Con- 
stantinople, the Straits, and the 
Suez Canal; and with respect to 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the other 
provinces, she would accept what- 
ver arrangement might spring 
fom the arbitrament of arms; 
While Austria, as it now seems, is 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


determined to stand up for the 
entire and absolute integrity of the 
Ottoman territory, and would con- 
sider her own existence as much 
compromised by any annexation of 
thét territory to Russia, as by 
the formation of large independent 
or autonomous states on her 
frontier. She objects to the first 
measures taken by the Russian 
generals towards the establishment 
of a Christian or Bulgarian Govern- 
ment at Tirnova; she declares be- 
forehand that she will never consent 
to the aggrandisement of Servia by 
her occupation of Bosnia; and, in 
one word, she intends to resist the 
development of Slav or Roumanian 
elements at the expense of Turkey, 
regarding those elements as equally 
hostile to herself. 

It is greatly to be lamented that 
Austria should not have held the 
same language in some of the many 
opportunities the events of these 
last two years afforded her to speak 
out. Indeed, there has been from 
the beginning too much reserve and 
arriére pensée on the part of most 
European states with respect to 
this terrible Eastern Question. 
Their wishes and intentions might 
have been more freely expressed 
without committing them to irre- 
trievable courses, or in the least 
imperilling their highly prized and 
inalienable ‘ freedom of action.’ 

The contest was, at the beginning, 
between the Government of the 
Porte and the people of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; and it was a moot 
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point whether these latter had 
risen against their rulers of their 
own impulse, and upon any just 
cause of complaint, or whether in- 
surrection in those districts was 
mainly the result of extraneous in- 
stigation, the work of Slavic agents 
acting in the interest of the Servian, 
the Russian, or any other foreign 
Government. But, whatever the 
opinions of European statesmen 
might be on that subject, it was 
clearly their business either to 
agree upon and carry out con- 
jointly a re-organisation of Turkey, 
or else to allow the quarrel to settle 
itself between the Porte and the in- 
surgents, at least until the alleged 
manoeuvres of foreign emissaries 
were not merely suspected, but 
brought into evidence, and distinctly 
traced to the Governments by which 
those agents might be supposed to 
be abetted—in other words, till that 
question ceased to be national, and 
became international. Instead of 
this, the European Powers deemed 
it expedient to break silence, but 
addressed their remonstrances, not 
to the insurgents or their active 
sympathisers—at all events, not to 
Russia—but to Turkey herself; and 
not only recommended her recon- 
ciliation with her rebel subjects, 
but even prompted and prescribed 
the reforms upon which, in their 
opinion, a modus vivendi could be 
re-established in the disaffected 
provinces. Their counsels were 
disregarded, as it was natural, for 
they were grounded on no right 
and justified by no treaty, and were, 
indeed, in flagrant contradiction 
with one of the clauses of the latest 
treaty, which precluded all inter- 
ference of foreign states in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Ottoman Empire. 
It was important that European 
diplomacy, if it had anything to say 
on the subject, and if it aspired to 
the merit of consistency, should 
stand upon this principle of the 
absolute and unlimited independence 
of the Porte; that it should pro- 
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claim that La politique n’a pas 
d’entrailles, that the time of the 
Crusades has passed away, and 
that, as Turkey had been admitted 
into the concert of the civilised 
European communities, she must 
be placed on a thoroughly equal 
footing with all her neighbours; 
she should be free, that is to 
say, to deal with her subjects as 
she deemed expedient, indifferent 
to the feelings of their foreign co. 
religionists, and even regardless of 
the common laws of humanity. 
The control of Turkey over her 
subjects should have been as un- 
bounded and undisputed as was 
that of the Southern States of the 
American Union over their slaves 
before the outbreak of the great 
civil war, when every free and en- 
lightened citizen was at liberty to 
‘wallop his own nigger.’ This was 
the formal and legal aspect of the 
situation. 

Servian flesh and blood could not 
stand this, however; and whether 
mainly from real sympathy or from 
ambitious motives, that principality 
entered the field against terrible 
odds, heedless of all warnings and 
expostulations, and only backed by 
Montenegro and three or more 
thousand Russian adventurers who 
came to her aid, probably with the 
consent, plainly with the conni- 
vance, of the Government of St. 
Petersburg. Here was again a good 
chance for the European Powers, 
and especially for Austria, to step 
in with effect; for, had she done 
in the spring of 1876 what she 
was in vain advised to try in 
the summer of the previous yea, 
had she occupied Bosnia, or had 
she stood up in arms in all her 
force on her frontier, her attitude 
might have proved a_ sufficient 
menace to paralyse the ambition 
of the Servian and Montenegrin 
princes, and even to awe the Bos- 
nian and Herzegovinian rebels into 
submission. Such conduct (espe- 
cially if followed in case of need 
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by votes de fait) might have seemed, 
and would actually have been, a 
great abuse of force on the part of 
Austria, no doubt; but it would 
in all probability have prevented 
a vast amount of useless bloodshed, 
and would have given, if not the 
most humane, at least the simplest 
immediate solution to a question 
which the Servian war compli- 
cated beyond all hope of a settle- 
ment. Austria would have acted 
on the Danube as she herself did 
again and again in Turin, in 
Bologna, in Naples; and as France 
didin Rome. Austria would have 
performed what she considers the 
office of good neighbourhood, by 
crushing a people for the benefit of 
(no matter how brutal and godless) 
a government, and thereby obliged, 
as she perhaps thought, the people 
as much as the government; for, 
next to the attainment of their de- 
liverance by a successful revolt, a 
people, in her opinion, can wish for 
nothing so much as the speedy dis- 
enchantment of vain hopes, and a 
prompt cessation of bootless en- 
deavours which, if doomed to ulti- 
mate failure, can only add weight to 
their chains and poignancy to their 
misery. She, however, looked on, 
and did not stir, or limited her action 
to the disarmament of the insurgent 
bands when distress drove them 
into her territory, and the closing 
of the port of Klek, a gratuitous 
affront to Turkey, which, however, 
afforded no great relief to Turkey’s 
enemies. The war thus settled 
nothing. Servia was indeed pros- 
trate, and suing for armistice or 
peace on any terms; but Monte- 
negro held out, and the Herze- 
govinian insurrection was unsub- 
dued. 

Here was again an opportunity 
for a decisive course on the part 
of the Powers; they could have 
resolved on absolute non-inter- 
vention, and allowed the ruthless 
Tark to complete the subjugation 
of his vassals in his own way, and 
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at his own discretion, or they might 
have stepped in as mediators, but 
with a clear mind and settled will, 
ready to dictate their own terms 
and enforce acceptance by their 
united might. Instead of which, 
they called together a Conference ; 
they discussed and voted among 
them the terms which they deemed 
equitable to all parties, and then 
laid them before one of the parties, 
the Turk, the stronger and the 
victorious, not as the upshot of 
their firm deliberations and per- 
emptory desire, but merely as a 
piece of advice for him to take or 
to leave, to act upon or to laugh 
to scorn, precisely as might best 
suit his pleasure. 

The Turkish Government—we 
have the words of Edhem Pasha to 
that effect—expected coercion, and 
even wished for it. The Porte 
would have felt itself justified be- 
fore all Islam if it had only seemed 
to yield to Kismet whilst submit- 
ting to the combined land and sea 
forces of Europe. Before Russia 
alone it was not altogether helpless 
and hopeless, and it wisely calcu- 
lated that, if it could stand its 
ground, were it only for a season, 
those who were not with Russia. 
would soon be against Russia. 

Russia, on her part, had prefaced 
her participation in the trans- 
actions of the Conference by a de- 
claration that, if persuasion was of 
no effect, she would resort to coer- 
cion, and she could not draw back. 
But she would have drawn back, 
most assuredly, before a unanimous 
and definitive veto of all Europe ; 
we have General Ignatieff’s testi- 
mony for it. Russia is fully aware 
of her impotence for aggressive 
warfare on a large scale, and she 
could not think of a tussle even 
with Turkey alone without mis- 
giving. But the cry throughout 
Europe was neutrality ; neutrality 
on the part of France and Italy 
from weakness; on that of Eng- 
land from divided public opinion 
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and a feeling of the remoteness 
of the danger; but on the part 
of Austria from the conscious- 
ness of her inability to act with- 
out Germany; and finally, on the 
part of Germany, from the cer- 
tainty that she had nothing to lose, 
but much to gain by the threatened 
war. 

Thus did the Russo-Turkish war 
break out. The foregoing short 
summing-up of the causes which 
led to it must be our guide in any 
speculation we may hazard as to its 
probable issue. The actual upshot 
of the fighting up to this moment 
has greatly disconcerted all the 
calculations of European strategists 
and tacticians; for the general ex- 
pectation was of a strenuous onset 
ou the part of Russia, and a fierce 
but powerless resistance on that of 
Turkey. But the Russians have 
invaded Armenia only to come out 
of it even in a greater hurry than 
they went in. They have overrun 
Bulgaria only to learn that Turkish 
rifles are murderous, and Turkish 
positions impregnable, that Rus- 
sian tactics are obsolete, and that 
they must not only bring forward a 
fresh army, but also go back to 
school and learn a new method of 
warfare. 

The Russians, in fact, seem likely 
to be, if they have not already 
been, worsted in the first campaign ; 
but the general impression is that 
they will have ‘better luck next 
time.’ Should the duel go on upon 
the present terms, and should the 
Powers of Europe limit themselves 
to ‘keeping the ring,’ it is most 
probable that the Russians must 
gain a firm footing in Bulgaria, 
cross the Balkans, and safely ad- 
vance as far at least as Adrianople. 
Here is the place where, with the 
Turks, the Austrians, the Germans, 
and possibly also the English, await 
them. Will the invasion be snf- 
fered to proceed, or will the word 
go forth, ‘So far and no farther’? 
We may speculatively give the 
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Russians credit for self-denial and 
moderation, and the Turks credit 
for resignation to inevitable destiny, 
But peace, sooner or later, becomes 
in any case a necessity, and whether 
it be negotiated among the princi- 
pals, or the seconds be called in, the 
main conditions must be the emanci- 
pation of the Danube, and the forma- 
tion of several independent or auto- 
nomons principalities, or the agglo- 
meration of them into one state, it 
little matters whether acknowledg- 
ing nominal Ottoman allegiance or 
placed under Russian or general 
European protection. This is the 
upshot which seems most plausible; 
it is the arrangement which, if de- 
cided on, probably could have been 
carried into effect with respect to 
Bosnia, at the meeting of the Con- 
ference of Mostar, in 1875, and 
with respect both to Bosnia and 
Bulgaria at the meeting of the 
Diplomatic Conference of Constan- 
tinople in 1876. It would have 
been a continuation of the process 
by which Greece, Servia, Ron- 
mania, and Egypt came into being, 
a process simply consisting in 
severing one by one from the 
Turkish polyp those parts which 
give sign of withering in a forced 
conjunction with it. All that was, 
and is, and must ever be required 
for that purpose, is simply that the 
Powers should be of one mind as 
to the expediency of backing their 
opinion by coercive measures, as 
was done by Russia, England, and 
France, in the case of Greece, and 
by the two latter-named Western 
Powers in that of Syria. 

The only invincible obstacle at pre- 
sent tothe only possible arrangement 
arises on the part of Austria, afraid 
of any further ‘development of the 
Slavic element,’ and determined on 
opposing ‘the rise of a large Slav 
or Roumanian state on her frontier’ 
Her objection is natural and well- 
grounded, for the Danube is un 
questionably an Austro-Hungarian 
river, and Austria cannot allow it 
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to fall into the hands of any state 
which might close its mouths 
against her. And it is because 
all the world acknowledges the 
justice of Austria’s claims in this 
respect, because the best way for 
her to prevent other people’s in- 
vasion of the Danube would be 
her own occupation of that river, 
that her inaction at this, as at 
many a former juncture, appears to 
many people the result of a dog-in- 
the-manger policy. The Danube, 
however, is unquestionably also a 
Slavo-Roumanian river, and as the 
rulers of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire are Germans and Magyars, both 
very unlike the Slavo-Roumanian 
majority of their people, and as it 
already tasks all their strength to 
control the aspirations of this ma- 
jority, they are very naturally loth 
to give that majority a still greater 
preponderance by the annexation 
of the Slavo-Roumanians of the 
Turkish provinces, the accession of 
whose numbers, they imagine, 
would utterly swamp them. 

So long as a Germano-Magyar 
minority is in power Austria will 
not strike a blow to win the 
Danube ; neither, on the other hand, 
will she take the field to prevent the 
Russians gaining possession of it. 
To suit Austria’s purpose, the 
Danube must be an Ottoman river. 
The Slavs and Roumans along its 
banks must bear the Turkish yoke, 
in order that the Slavs and Rou- 
mans of Croatia and Transylvania 
may endure the Germano-Magyar 
yoke; there is between Austria and 
Turkey that original covenant of 
blood which a common right of con- 
quest established ; and it is matter 
of little concern to the rulers of 
Austria that the Turkish sway is 
something different from, some- 
thing the very reverse of, their own 
equitable, provident, and on the 
whole beneficent rule, that it is 
simply the negation of all justice, 
progress, and humanity. The Slav 
and Rouman in Turkey must be 
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ground to dust, must be outraged 
and massacred, that the Slav and 
Rouman in Austria may be amen- 
able to Germano-Magyar ascend- 
ency. 

These are, whether spoken out 
or merely implied, Austria’s mo- 
tives. Is she, however, ready to 
back words by deeds, to lend her aid 
to that Turkey with whom she has 
such vital solidarity of interests, and 
to fight that Russia whose aspira- 
tions are fraught with so much 
danger to her very existence? Had 
Austria found herself able and will- 
ing to speak plainly from the outset, 
had she mobilised her army before 
the Russians crossed the Pruth, 
these latter might have thought 
twice before they ventured upon the 
conflict, and diplomacy might have 
persevered in its task till a way 
out of the difficulty was found, 
and the necessity for an appeal 
to arms removed. But Austria 
knows that she cannot fight 
in this cause—at least not single- 
handed—for her strength is in 
the mass of her Slavo-Rouma- 
nian subjects, and it is questionable 
whether any sternness and strict- 
ness of Germano-Magyar discipline 
could ever bring the Croatians, 
Dalmatians, Slavonians, that swell 
the ranks of Austria’s big bat- 
talions, to shed their blood for no 
other purpose than to rivet the 
chains of their Bosnian and Bul- 
garian—their Slavic brethren. Aus- 
tria is powerless in this cause, 
unless an extraneous force comes to 
the aid of her Germano-Magyar 
minority, and enables it to counter- 
balance the mere numerical weight 
of the Slavo-Roumanian majority. 
In other words, Austria is power- 
less without the co-operation of 
Germany, and thus the whole ques- 
tion resolves itself now, as it has 
done from the beginning, into the 
interest which the German Imperial 
Chancellor may have in allowing 
or not allowing ‘a cannon to be 
fired’ from this quarter. 
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Most assuredly Russia would 
never have fired a cannon with- 
out Bismarck’s at least tacit per- 
mission. Bismarck’s policy was 
neutrality, benevolent neutrality 
towards Russia. ‘So long as you 
are merely the warriors of the 
Cross,’ the German intimated, ‘ so 
long as you only wage war for an 
idea, and your object is simply the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte, you 
may rely on Germany’s acquiescence, 
on her full approval and sympathy ; 
but only so long and no longer. 
But if you attempt to go beyond 
your tether, if you give sign of 
any disposition to tarry on the 
Danube, if you attempt to “ incar- 
nate the idea,” to gain something 
for yourselves, to claim compensa- 
tion for your sacrifices, however 
heavy ; and especially, if in so do- 
ing you bring yourself into collision 
with our good cousin and friend 
Austria, then—why, then Germany 
reserves her fre2dom of action.’ 

It was Germany that stayed Aus- 
tria’s hand, and what is Germany’s 
game? Germany has now all that 
she wanted. She is no longer de- 
sirous of a remodelling of the map 
of Europe. She cannot wish for 
Russia’s further aggrandisement ; 
she is Austria’s friend and pro- 
tector, and the Danube has its 
sources in the Black Forest, and the 
Black Forest is Germany. Ger- 
man and Austrian interests in this 
are identical. But then Bismarck 
is a haunted man: the ghost of 
France allows him no _ quiet 
slumbers; he knows the ghost 
must rise again in the flesh, and 
though he fears it not he thinks 
it will require all his country’s 
strength to again lay it; with such 
an eventuality before him he is 
anxious to keep free from any other 
difficulty ; with France as a future 
adversary in front, he would rather 
not have another enemy in his 
rear. It is important for him 
that Russia should be weakened 
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in proportion as France regains 
her strength. He is Russia’s ally ; 
he lias much to thank her for, seeks 
no quarrel with her; but—but if 
she must go in quest of adventures, 
spill a little of her blood, and 
spend a good deal of her money in 
a war of the Cross against the 
Crescent, how can it harm Ger- 
many? ‘Always live with your 
friend as with one who is one day 
to become your enemy,’ is a maxim 
acted upon in Germany as often as 
in Italy; and no doubt the time 
may come, and must soon come, 
to test the soundness, and perhaps 
to prove the hollowness, of Russo- 
German mutual goodwill. It is 
hard to conceive how ambition 
could blind Russia to the fact that 
by fighting Turkey she was play- 
ing Germany’s game ; but perhaps 
she hoped that her finessing or her 
blustering might preclude the ne- 
cessity of actual fighting; or she 
flattered herself that if a fight was 
unavoidable the huge force which 
she could muster would make it a 
short and not for one moment a 
doubtful one. She fancied the ra- 
pidity of Russian victories could 
outwit Bismarck as the rapidity of 
Prussian victories had baffled Na- 
poleon; but if such were Russia’s 
reckonings, bitter must now be her 
disappointment, and great in pro- 
portion Bismarck’s secret exultation, 
for happen what may, whatever 
success Russia may achieve in a 
second campaign, or even at the 
fag end of the first, she has already 
been sufficiently crippled by the 
war as it has so far gone, to lose 
for a long while to come her cha- 
racter of bugbear. 

Might one hope that Bismarck’s 
policy is the Achilles’ lance, which 
can cure as well as inflict wounds ? 
The Prince-Chancellor’s object is 
now or will soon be attained. Russia 
is urging on her Imperial Guard 
and a reserve of nearly 200,000 men 
to repair the losses unexpectedly sus- 
tained in the first encounters. She 
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may yet, before the rainy season sets 
in, fight a great battle and win it. 
That battle may bring the Turks to 
terms, when it will again be time 
for Europe and Bismarck to step in. 
Might one hope that Bismarck will 
at that juncture take upon himself 
that Peacemaker’s part which did 
not suit his taste six months ago? 
Russia’s victory, if she achieve it, 
must be a Pyrrhus victory; it will 
dispose her to look with horror at the 
prospect of the enormous expense she 
will have toincur merely to provide 
her half-million of combatants with 
winter quarters. She will of her 
own accord incline to peace, and her 
good disposition may be greatly 
aided by a little gentle pressure on 
the part of Bismarck and Europe. 
Care must be taken indeed lest 
the pressure exercised on Russia 
should not equally extend to Tur- 
key; for we should not forget, 
as we often seem to do, that we 
have not here merely to deal with a 
conflict between the Turk and the 
Muscovite. The antagonism in 
reality is by no means between 
those two; it is between the 
Government of the Porte and 
its subjects ; the majority of its 
European subjects, especially the 
Bosnians, Bulgarians, and other 
Christians, whose aspirations prompt 
them to prefer death to Turkish 
rule. Whether or not in good faith, 
Russia as well as Servia before her 
came into this contest as mere 
auxiliaries. It is by wilfully blind 
perversion of ideas and confusion of 
language that people are said in 
this matter to be partisans of Russia 
or Turkey ; nothing is more absurd, 
nothing more offensive than to 
be pointed at as necessarily a 
Russian sympathiser because one 
makes no mystery of his Turkish 
antipathies. ‘A plague o’ both your 
houses!’ one may say heartily 
to Czar and Sultan. Our concern 
is not with the would-be masters 
of the Danube, but with the people 
of the Danube to whom alone it 
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was intended by Providence that 
the banks of that river should be- 
long. We are told that the people 
there are unworthy of our sym- 
pathy, degraded beyond all belief; 
that the Bosnians are savages, the 
Bulgarians cowards, all of them 
inferior beings tothe gallant Osman- 
lis, who conquered, and for so many 
centuries ruled them. Even were 
this true (which we are far from 
admitting), we should answer, what- 
ever baseness there is in them is the 
conqueror’s work; and a proof that 
the debasement is not complete, that 
complete debasement is impracti- 
cable, and the aspiration to freedom 
unconquerable, must be read in 
every attempt the slave makes to 
break his chains. 

Peace is the most inestimable 
of ‘social blessings, but Bismarck 
and Europe must not be in too 
great a hurry even for Peace. 
There could be no true peace in 
any arrangement in which the in- 
terests of Turkey’s subjects, be 
they ever such abject slaves, were 
not consulted; no treaty to which 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria 
should be no parties. Are we told 
that the fate of the Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey only concerns Tur- 
key ? That the Paris Treaty forbids 
all meddling .of the European 
Powers, and that the Government 
of the Porte must be left to deal 
with their home affairs as it suits 
them? This answer had some 
weight when by a strict non-inter- 
vention hope was entertained that 
peace might be maintained. The 
argument was only valid to that 
extent, and it had the effect of per- 
plexing and stupefying the Con- 
stantinople Conference. But the 
case is now entirely altered by 
the war; that argument could now 
be easily overthrown, even on legal 
international grounds, and it could 
not be upheld on any principle 
either of political expediency or 
of common humanity. We must 
now work for peace ; and there can 
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be no real solid peace in Europe so 
long as the Mussulman is allowed 
to treat the Christian as he has 
always done, as it is and ever 
will be in his nature todo. The 
balance of mind of civilised nations 
was upset by the report of the 
Bulgarian atrocities of the month 
of May of last year. But weshould 
not overlook the fact that those 
atrocities were merely the acute 
stage of a chronic disorder. Atro- 
city has at all times been the order 
of the day in Turkey, and more 
especially so whenever and where- 
ever any symptom of incipient 
well-being, of material and intel- 
lectual development, has inspired 
the Mussulman spoiler with fears 
lest his Christian prey may slip 
from his grasp. Whatever may be 
the real nature of the Osmanli in a 
normal state, we all see how prone 
he is to terrorise under the influence 
of terror. We have strained at a 
mere gnat of a Batak, but are now 
swallowing whole camels of Eski- 
Zagraks, Nicopols,and other horrors, 
the tale of which comes to us from 
Major Brackenbury, Captain Nor- 
man, and other English military 
men, men of honour, who went to 
the East as Turkophiles, and who 
can certainly not be suspected of 
Russian proclivities. We are told 
indeed that on the Russian side 
also, at least on the part of the 
Kossacks and their Bulgarian auxi- 
liaries, worse than Turkish atro- 
cities are perpetrated. We have 
most irrefragable evidence that the 
Porte has become a workshop of 
very clumsily but very deliberately 
forged telegrams. But, be it so! No 
one will try to screen the Kossacks 
from whatever charge of savagery 
may be proved against them, and 
as to the Bulgarians, even had they 
not been kept at a Turkish school 
of barbarism for so many centuries, 
it would be almost miraculous if 
they were not sometimes tempted 
to reprisals for the outrages to which 
they have so long been subjected. 
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Indeed one can scarcely imagine 
the excesses to which not only the 
Bulgarians but the Armenians and 
other apparently most submissive 
Christians would abandon them- 
selves, were the sword struck from 
the Turk’s grasp, and were the 
Christian’s long-smothered, intense 
hatred not restrained by his yet more 
intense fear. It is upon this ground 
indeed that one would fain conjure 
Bismarck and Europe to pause be. 
fore, in their just horror of the pre- 
sent warfare, they attempt to patch 
up some arrangement which might 
prove to have nothing of peace but 
the name. The Eastern Question, 
it seems now very certain, cannot be 
settled without the emancipation of 
the Christian from the Mussulman 
population,—at least, to begin with, 
on the Danube. The two races 
were glued together in blood, 
and bloodily must they be torn 
asunder. Let that which is now 
being shed be the last, and when 
the combatants drop exhausted 
on the field, and the time comes 
for diplomacy to do its work, be 
the separation of the two races 
the basis of negotiation. The task 
is full of difficulty, no doubt, and will 
require firm and resolute handling. 
Well-conducted diplomatic contri- 
vance may carry the point. But, 
were even the end unattainable by 
the mere means of persuasion, there 
is sufficient strength in Europe to 
make her reasonable will the law,— 
if only Europe had a will, and a 
stout, brave, and honest Policeman 
to enforce her law. 


Events have made no great pro- 
gress since the above was written. 
The Russian defeats at Plevna have 
been in some measure compensated 
by the storming of Lovatz, and by 
the stout defence of the Shipka 
Pass against the repeated attacks of 
Suleyman Pasha, who, according to 
Turkish accounts, has left 12,000 
dead, ‘the flower of his army,’ in 
that well-contested mountain gorge. 
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Nor have the Russians abandoned 
their attack on Osman Pasha’s posi- 
tion at Plevna, where, however, their 
rear is threatened by the advance of 
Mehemet Ali, now seemingly vic- 
torious on the Lom and the Jantra. 
The arrival at this juncture of the 
Imperial Russian Guard on the 
scene of hostilities may, perhaps, 
sink the scale in favour of Russia, 
in the long-expected but long-de- 
ferred general and decisive action. 
Were the Russians to overpower 
both Osman Pasha and Mehemet 
Ali, and drive Suleyman from his 
entrenchments at Shipka, thus 
opening their way across the Bal- 
kans to Adrianople, before the paths 
over the mountains are rendered 
impracticable by the autumnal rains, 
the Turks’ stubbornness may have 
to give in, and make way for the 
work of diplomacy. But the nature 
of the diplomatic action in this case 
cannot be seriously affected by the 
result of military operations. Be the 
Turk or the Russ victorious, Europe, 
one trusts, will not be guided by the 
will of either, but by her own. 
An important feature in the present 
situation has been recently deve- 
loped by the opportune active par- 
ticipation of the Roumanians in the 
war, and by the timid and observant, 
but eager disposition of Servia to 
commit herself to the same course, 
either by actual fighting, or by 
opening her territory to the invad- 
ing Russians, and showing them the 
way to Sophia and Philippopolis. 
Whenever (if ever) the victory of 
Russia is undoubted, Greecealso may 
be relied upon to be in at the Turk’s 
death. And in that case it is not 
from the vanquished Osmanli, but 
from the Muscovite conqueror, that 
the Christian cause on the Danube 
would have to be protected. What- 
ever compensation might have to 
be granted to Russia for her enor- 
mous sacrifices in what is cer- 
tainly a common cause, it should 
at least be something different 
from either direct dominion, or 
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even High Protectorate over the 
lands lying beyond her boundary 
of the Pruth. The Danube should 
belong to itself. It should be or- 
ganised in a Confederacy of States 
of Bosnia, Servia, Roumania, and 
Bulgaria, under the presidency of 
Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, and 
under the joint guarantee of the 
European Powers, in which Ger- 
many would gladly, from dynastic 
as well as political considerations, 
be disposed to take the lead. It is 
by no means impossible that such 
a consummation was before the 
mind’s eye of Bismarck, when in 
1866 he allowed a lack-land Prus- 
sian prince of the blood to accept 
the crown tendered to him by 
the vote of the principality. But 
whether the result of chance or the 
fulfilment of a deeply laid plan, 
such an arrangement would cer- 
tainly be the best that Diplomacy 
could contrive for the common 
good, and Europe and Germany 
would probably have sufficient as- 
cendency over Austria to bring her 
to acquiesce in it. 

The alternative would, of course, 
be a decisive Turkish victory, the 
collapse of the Russian power, an 
invasion and subjugation of Ser- 
via and Roumania, and the restora- 
tion of the Sultan’s direct and ab- 
solute sovereignty over those lands 
the vassalage of which has been 
for many years merely nominal. 
But it is doubtful whether even the 
most inveterate upholders of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
and territory could wish the inter- 
minable Eastern Question to be 
solved on such terms. Were the 
Crescent once more to wave on 
the walls of Belgrade and Bucha- 
rest, were Bashi-Bazouks and Cir- 
cassians suffered to deal with Servia 
and Wallachia as they are now 
treating Bosnia and Bulgaria, Ku- 
rope would certainly deserve a 
return of the days of Solymans 
and Mustaphas, a new siege of 
Vienna by the Moslems, and an- 
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other landing on the coasts of 
Otranto and Nice. The Turks, it 
is evident, must be what they 
always have been, or they must 
cease to be. The savage nature, of 
which they had shown clear symp- 
toms before the war, has attained 
fuller development, and reached 
higher intensity at every stage in 
this horrid campaign, and no ad- 
miration of their bravery should 
blind Europe to it. Whatever 
efforts may be required to put 
an end to this long Iliad of 
atrocities, the Turk must no longer 
be allowed to rule over European 
Christians. Austrian and English 
Turkophiles may indulge their con- 
tempt for Bosnians and Bulgarians, 
for Servians and Roumanians. Suf- 
fering has sometimes proved itself 
to be the best school of politics. 
There is nothing more aungenerous 
than the denial of self-government 
to men merely on the ground that 
they have long been forcibly pre- 
vented from making the experi- 
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ment. But the experiment is being 
actually made in Servia, in Rouma- 
nia, in Greece, in Montenegro; and 
whatever may be the shortcomings 
of those states, they have certainly 
proved themselves more flourishing, 
more progressive, and even more 
orderly communities than they 
ever were under Turkish rule, or 
could hope to be were they again 
to succumb to it. 

And, after all, the problem admits 
of no other solution. Let Europe 
base any arrangement on Ottoman 
integrity ; it will be building on a 
quicksand; and Russia, however 
baffled to-day, will always burn 
with desire, and will find a pretext 
to return to the charge to-morrow. 
But let the independence of the 
Danube be established and guaran- 
teed, and the national instincts, the 
interests, and the aspirations of all 
those who dwell near that great 
river will undoubtedly make them 
of one mind in resisting Russian 
encroachments. 





WILLIAM LONGMAN. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


BOUT five-and-twenty years 
ago, whilst a controversy 
was going on with reference to 
the wholesale and retail prices of 
books, Mr. Gladstone addressed to 
the lamented subjett of the present 
notice, the late Mr. William Long- 
man, a letter, now before me, in 
which that eminent statesman re- 
pudiated certain disparaging expres- 
sions which had been applied by 
him in Parliament to the trade of 
bookselling, and declared that he 
regarded ‘publishers as a highly 
intelligent and respected, as well as 
powerful, body.’ He then went on 
to say, ‘ You will perhaps wonder 
at this lengthened explanation, 
which indeed is little in conformity 
with my usual practice; but I am 
moved to it by two strong reasons ; 
firstly, a great reluctance to cause 
undeserved pain; and secondly, by 
the fact that it has always been 
with me a favourite desire to see 
the character and position of all 
those important classes which form 
the links, as it were, between mind 
and matter in the sphere of 
human industry, and between the 
classes having leisure and those 
deprived of it in society, upheld 
with a peculiar jealousy. Among 
them, in my estimation, the pub- 
lishers of books occupy a most 
prominent place: their early rela- 
tion to modern literature, in con- 
nection with the business of printing, 
is never to be forgotten, and I trust 
they will ever prove themselves 
worthy descendants of such an an- 
cestry as they may thus claim.’ 
These words are too characteristic 
of their distinguished writer to be 
forgotien, for amidst the distracting 
cares of political life Mr. Gladstone 
has retained a genuine love of 
letters, and has remained faithful to 


the interests of literature ; and they 
are equally appropriate to him to 
whom they were addressed, for he 
was one of those publishers not 
unworthy of the ancestry of his 
profession, and he contributed dur- 
ing the whole of an active and use- 
ful life to the promotion of the best 
interests of that intellectual class 
with whom he was connected by his 
own mercantile duties. 

A publisher who would acquire or 
retain a high position in the order to 
which he belongs, and in the world, 
must to a considerable extent share 
in the intellectual movement of his 
times. The progress of science, the 
prevailing taste in art, the discoveries 
of research, the labours of historical 
inquiry, the creations of poetry and 
fiction, the duties of criticism, must 
all find some reflection in his in- 
telligence. He may stimulate the 
efforts of industry or of genius. He 
may raise or degrade the public 
taste. He may lend the machinery 
of a powerful trade to the defence 
of truth or the diffusion of error. 
It is by his capital, care, and enter- 
prise that the great repertories of 
knowledge, which are, after all, the 
most essential part of the literary 
wealth of the world, are perpetu- 
ally replenished and improved, and 
that new editions of the works of 
the masters of human thought are 
supplied in an infinite variety of 
forms to the reader. Without 
holding a publisher responsible for 
all he brings before the world in 
the transaction of his business, it 
cannot be doubted that the name of 
a well-known and respected firm 
does in some degree give a cha- 
racter to a book, and that the 
character of the publisher himself 
is affected by it. 

William Longman possessed many 
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of these qualifications. His con- 
nection with the trade of publishers 
was not merely metaphorically, but 
really, hereditary; for his family 
had been engaged for several gene- 
rations in the same occupation, and 
his father more especially, who was 
head of the well-known firm in 
Paternoster Row from 1797 to 1842, 
succeeded in raising it to rare pre- 
eminence. At that great period in 
English literature, the Longmans 
had the honour of publishing many 
of the earlier works of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, Moore, and 
others. It was said that they only 
missed the publication of Lord 
Byron’s works by an accident. 
They were the London agents, and 
eventually the proprietors, of the 
Edinburgh Review, and they were 
the first to launch several great 
undertakings, such as Rees’ Encyclo- 
pedia, Lardner’s Cyclopedia, and 
a large series of excellent books 
of reference, on the world. As the 
youngest son of the chief member 
in this great establishment, William 
Longman entered at an early age 
on business. He had been sent to 
school at Totteridge, near Barnet, 
where the present Cardinal Manning 
was one of his schoolfellows; but 
his education must have been very 
incomplete, when at the age of 
fifteen, and in the year 1828 (for 
he was born in 1813), he entered 
at once upon the service of ‘ The 
Row.’ Nor was that service at all 
a sinecure. Fifty years ago the 
education of young men was con- 
ducted with less artificial refine- 
ment than now, and the apprentice- 
ship to the work of life was far 
more practical and severe. The 
head of the house was a man of the 
old school—a type of order, honour, 
regularity, and duty. Such notions 
of drill were sometimes unpleasant, 
and are now obsolete; but judging 
by the result they had their value. 
It is the more to William Long- 
man’s credit that he continued to 
advance his own education in spite 
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of the calls of a life actively devoted 
to business. He acquired a fair 
knowledge of the modern languages 
and of general literature; and he 
qualified himself more and more as 
he advanced in life to take an in- 
terest in and to form a judgment 
on the numerous subjects brought 
before him. 

The first pursuit to which he 
directed his attention was that of 
natural history, and more especially 
of entomology. He made a large 
collection of insects, chiefly at or 
near Hampstead, where his father 
resided ; and he also applied him- 
self to the study of botany, con- 
chology, and geology. The micro- 
scope was his favourite instrument 
of research and investigation, and 
he loved to trace with it the more 
recondite processes of nature, such 
as the circulation of the blood in 
the fine tissue of a bat’s wing, or 
the more recent discoveries of the 
rapid generation of Bacterians or 
Vibrions in fermenting or decaying 
matter. Whether a man make 
science an object in life or not, it is 
of great value to acquire an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the sciences 
in youth; and these acquirements 
enabled William Longman to appre- 
ciate and promote some of the most 
important scientific publications of 
the day, such as Watts’ Chemical 
Dictionary and the works of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, and to popularise 
the discoveries of the learned bodies; 
for from the rapid advancement of 
science in the last half-century, 
the literary record of its progress 
has some difficulty in keeping pace 
with it, and every one of the popular 
scientific books of our boyhood is 
now obsolete. 

But though William Longman 
was a man of books, nature seemed 
rather to have framed him for a 
man of action. Born with a vigor- 
ous and energetic frame, he was 
extremely fond of field sports and 
exercises—a bold and forward 
rider, even beyond the age when 
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most men retire from the hunting 
field, and an active pedestrian and 
mountaineer. His enjoyment of 
the Alps amounted to a passion; 
he visited them for several years in 
succession and explored most of 
the passes; and he was one of the 
earliest members of the Alpine 
Club, formed just twenty years 
ago. From 1871 to 1874 he had 
the honour to preside over that re- 
markable institution, having pre- 
viously been a Vice-President of it, 
and he largely contributed to its 
high character and its success. For 
he threw the strength of his in- 
fluence as a publisher into the work 
of Alpine exploration. The inter- 
esting volumes of papers published 
by members of the Club itself, under 
the name of Peaks and Passes, 
were stimulated, if not projected, by 
him. Mr. John Ball’s admirable 
guide to the most remote path- 
ways of the Alps was mainly due 
to the same inspiration ; and suitable 
maps were supplied to assist the 
adventurous traveller. On one oc- 
casion Mr. Longman’s own zeal 
and self-confidence hurried him into 
a great danger, for having taken his 
eldest son, then a youth, across 
a glacier, the lad fell into a crevasse, 
and was extricated with some dif- 
ficulty. 

The Alpine Club is one of the 
voluntary associations which have 
done most credit to the British 
character on the Continent. It is 
held in as much honour as an 
order of knighthood ; for its mem- 
bers have uniformly shown them- 
selyes not only to be strong and 
brave, but kindly and honourable. 
They have exhibited the noblest 
side of the English character in 
countries where too often nothing 
had been commonly seen but the 
worst. The institution has been 
imitated by the Swiss, the Italians, 
the Germans, and even by the 
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French, who are less addicted to 
athletic exercises than many of 
their neighbours. It forms, there- 
fore, a complete brotherhood in one 
of the noblest and most daring of 
human recreations; and it was an 
honourable distinction to have con- 
tributed to the foundation of the 
Alpine Club, and to have presided 
over it. 

His experience of mountain ex- 
cursions, and his knowledge of 
geology, suggested to Mr. William 
Longman a strong interest in the 
exploration of Iceland, and he read a 
paper on this subject to the Alpine 
Club in 1861; but he never visited 
that island, and his views have since 
been carried out by others, though 
not with complete success. His own 
journeys were confined to the Con- 
tinent and centre of Europe, with 
the exception of an excursion to 
Madeira in 1875, a lively account 
of which appeared shortly after- 
wards in these pages.! 

This love of sports and rural 
pursuits led Mr. Longman to reside 
as much as possible in the country, 
and he lived successively at Chorley- 
wood near Rickmansworth and at 
Ashlyns near Berkhamstead, in 
which last he died. Here, with 
his usual eagerness to interest 
himself in the circumstances of 
those around him, he took an 
active part in local affairs, and 
when a great landowner in the 
neighbourhood attempted the in- 
closure of Berkhamstead Common, 


The village Hampden, who with dauntless 
breast 


The petty tyrant of his fields withstood, 


was no other than our lamented 
friend, who fought for the com- 
moners of his parish as if his life 
had been spent amongst them. 

The same interest in his humbler 
neighbours inspired him with the 
desire to improve their education, 
and to give them subjects of in- 








1 Fraser, August 1875. 
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telligent reflection, in order to make 
them know the value of theeducation 
they received. It is not enough, he 
used to say, to teach these villagers 
to read and write, unless you bring 
books within their reach and im- 
part to them some taste for the 
pleasures of knowledge. The first 
of these objects it was within his 
power to accomplish as a publisher, 
and many of the schemes for popu- 
lar editions of good books originated 
with him. To the second he devoted 
his personal exertions, and he began 
a course of lectures.on English his- 
tory, delivered to his rural neigh- 
bours to tell them who they are 
and what manner of men had lived 
and laboured ‘in this England of 
ours before them. These lectures 
were delivered at Chorleywood be- 
tween the years 1858 and 1863, in 
each consecutive winter. They 


carried the history of England 
down to the close of the reign of 
Edward lI. But in preparing these 
lectures Mr. Longman had power- 


fully increased his own interest in 
the annals of the Plantagenets. He 
spared no labour to make himself 
master of the subject, and the 
result was the production of a 
history of the reign of Edward III, 
carefully compiled from the best 
sources and judiciously written, 
which is now deservedly regarded 
as a book of authority on the sub- 
ject. 

It was about this time that an 
impulse was given to the study of 
history, and especially of English 
history, in the universities and the 
public schools. Historical manuals 
for the use of students were supplied 
in profusion by the publishers, some 
of them possessing a high degree of 
merit. Amongst the books of this 
class the series entitled ‘ Epochs of 
History,’ each volume intended to 
give in a succinct form a picture of 
some marked crisis or epoch in the 
annals of the world, deserves espe- 
cial notice: and the arrangements 
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for this work were mainly due to the 
energy and judgment with which 
Mr. William Longman adopted the 
scheme of the original editor. 

A partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Longmans, the late Mr. Thomas 
Brown, anxious to show his venera- 
tion for the great national Cathedral 
of St. Paul, which overshadows the 
mart of literature in the adjoining 
Row, had before his death presented 
to the Chapter of St. Paul’s the 
munificent sum of 1,000l. to be spent 
in the decoration of the church. 
The result of this gift was the fine 
window representing the Conversion 
of St. Paul, which has within the 
last few years been put up in the 
edifice. Perhaps it was this inci- 
dent which directed the attention of 
Mr. William Longman to the nude 
and imperfect state of the church, 
erected by Wren, but still without 
an approach to the style of orna- 
mentation which that great architect 
had contemplated. The project for 
completing the embellishment of St. 
Paul’s in a suitable manner was a 
favourite scheme of Dean Milman, 
and it has been pursued by his 
successors, especially by the present 
Dean. A committee was formed to 
promote the work. A considerable 
sum of money was raised. Plans 
for the embellishment of St. Paul's 
were supplied by an architect more 
conversant with medieval taste 
than with the ornate style of the 
sixteenth century, which Wren had 
adopted as most suited to a Protes- 
tant cathedral; but they failed to 
commend themselves to the public 
and to the committee. Mr. William 
Longman entered with enthusiasm 
into these projects. He was a 
member of the committee and a 
contributor to the fund, and he 
deeply regretted that the work was 
not forthwith carried into effect. 
Meanwhile his own share in the 
undertaking was the most practical 
and complete. He applied himself 
to produce an architectural history 
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of St. Paul’s from the earliest 
times, which is a work of perma- 
nent value, because it puts us fully 
in possession of the details of the 
ancient edifice that perished in the 
Fire of London, and it gives us in 












known of the designs of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren for its restoration. 
It is a monograph of the highest 
value. 

In 1852 a brisk dispute arose in 
the bookselling trade between the 
publishers, who claimed to fix the 
price at which their publications 
should be sold retail, and some 
members of the retail trade, who 
claimed the right to sell new books 
at any price they pleased, so long 
as the trade price was paid to the 
publisher. To prevent these persons 
from carrying on what was termed 
the ‘underselling business,’ an at- 
tempt was made to deprive them 
altogether of the supply of books 
they required from the publishers, 
and a society or union was formed 
for the protection of the supposed 
interests of the trade. The con- 
troversy grew warm. Mr. Glad- 
stone threw himself into it, and 
denounced the trade of book-selling 
as one ‘ bristling with monopoly.’ 
An appeal was made to the leading 
members of the literary world, who 
all, with the sole exception of the 
present Lord Coleridge, declared in 
































































































































































te Biavour of the utmost freedom of 
he Pirade in books. At length a court 
ul Hof honour was constituted, con- 
s- Bsisting of persons no less emi- 
to Bent than Lord Campbell, Mr. 
lic Grote, and Dean Milman; and by 
uM Bike decision of this tribunal all 
sm Bparties agreed to be bound. On 
® @ this occasion Mr. William Longman 
& Bad the honour to be selected by 
he his fellow-publishers to plead their 
vas @cause. He held a losing brief, for 
ct. Bit was impossible to maintain the 
» tight of the wholesale producer of 
ica 
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an article to limit the nature of 
transactions between the vendor 
and the consumer, and the unwise 
association of publishers was very 
properly dissolved. But it was ad- 
mitted that he acquitted himself of 
his task and stated his case with 
good temper and ingenuity; and a 
professional advocate of the highest 
rank might have been proud to 
argue a cause before so eminent a 
tribunal. 

Of a sanguine temperament and 
an amiable disposition—inclined to 
view men on the sunny, rather than 
the dark, side of their nature—and 
eager to take a part in every sort of 
active movement, from a run with 
foxhounds or a coursing match up 
to a scientific discovery or the pub- 
lication of Lord Macaulay’s History, 
William Longman possessed in an 
eminent degree that species of en- 
thusiasm which awakens sympathy. 
Few men have had more numerous 
or more attached friends. Circum- 
stances made his life an easy and a 
happy one. He was surrounded 
by a family whom he loved; and 
his liberal and genial nature ex- 
panded in acts of generosity and 
kindliness beyond the circle of his 
domestic affections. The fatal dis- 
ease, which first declared itself last 
summer after a visit to the waters of 
Vichy, cut short a most useful life ; 
and although a man who has entered 
his sixty-fifth year has long passed 
the meridian of his days, William 
Longman had relinquished none of 
the tastes and pursuits of youth, 
and seemed destined to be borne 
onwards by the buoyancy of his 
nature and the vigour of his con- 
stitution to a far more advanced 
age. These hopes have been 
blighted, and amidst the universal 
regret of those who knew him, 
whether as a man of business or a 
man of society, he has passed too 
soon away. 


H. R. 


PROGRESS OF COLONISATION IN ALGERIA. 


T is the custom to designate our 
French neighbours as a people 
who cannot colonise; but large 
exceptions must be made to such a 
theory, and the rapid development 
of Algeria under French auspices 
promises to demolish it altogether. 
What marvels have been wrought 
in this favoured region within the 
last ten years only! Flourishing 
towns now exist in districts before 
utterly solitary ; vast tracts of waste 
land are in a high state of cultiva- 
tion ; manufactories have sprung 
up in all directions; a variety of 
new industries has given fresh im- 
petus to enterprise; large planta- 
tions of the aromatic Eucalyptus or 
Blue-gum tree break the unwhole- 
some monotony of the plains, whilst 
a net-work of railway is rapidly 
bringing the plateaux of the Sahara, 
as well as the fastnesses of the 
Atlas mountains, within easy reach 
of the capital. Nor has all this 
been effected under ordinary dis- 
advantages. In spite of a fruitful 
soil and a climate that may be 
pronounced perfect for a great 
portion of the year, in spite also 
of the facilities offered them by 
the Government, Algerian colonists 
have had a veritable hydra-headed 
enemy to contend with. Earth- 
quakes, insurrections, locusts, sci- 
rocco, and malaria are not the 
only foes combated by these de- 
voted pioneers. Wherever a co- 
lony is planted the Arabs do 
their best to ruin its prospects, 
adding the perpetual dread of in- 
cendiary, pillage, and assassination 
to the category of greater calami- 
ties.! That colonisation is steadily 


advancing in the teeth of such 
obstacles is a sufficient proof of the 
Frenchman’s capacity as a settler 
under certain conditions. There 
are choice spots in Algeria which 
may well remind the emigrant of 
that beautiful France he regards so 
idolatrously. With his vineyard, 
his flower garden, and his patches 
of corn and tobacco, he will cease 
to pine for la patrie so long as 
things go smoothly, and the Govern. 
ment insures him a constantly 
increasing sense of security. No- 
thing has tended so much towards 
the prosperity of the country as 
the firm hand with which the Arab 
and Kabyle insurrections of 1871 
were put down, at a time more- 
over when the fortunes of France 
were at their lowest ebb. The 
wonderful spirit displayed on that 
occasion, alike by the State and its 
dependency, infused new life into 
the colony, and from that date the 
march of progress has been extra- 
ordinarily rapid. 

Before, however, going partict- 
larly into the subject of its indus- 
trial and agricultural development, 
it is worth while to say something 
about Algeria as a holiday and 
health resort. Just now, when the 
East is likely to be closed to the or- 
dinary tourist, and ‘ wintering with 
the swallows’ may even become 
problematic on the Nile, Algeria 
will occupy the minds of many who 
would fain exchange our gloomy 
skies and cold blasts for perpetual 
spring. It would be almost impos- 
sible to exaggerate the charms of 
this delicious land, I shall never 
forget my sense of thankfulness 


1 As this goes to press, I see in the Akhbar, Journal d’ Algérie, harrowing accounts of 
the burning of forests by Arabs near Bona. It is said that the damage cannot be 
repaired for thirty years. 
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and delight on arriving for a first 
visit there some years ago. The 
month was December; ’.in other 
words, everything that’ was dark, 
depressing, ‘and. unwholesome «in 
London; and. lo! on ‘touching 
Algerian shores, there were violets 
and roses in every garden, spring-: 
like verdure and softness and sin: 









































ther from day to day. It’ is not 
only the climate, which. there ‘can: 
be no doubt is as near perfec. 
tion as any in the world from 
October till May, but.the won- 
drous beauty of the scenery, the 
odd mixture of races, the pictur- 
esqueness of daily life, and the per- 
petually varying interests around, 
that make Algeria unique: You 
cannot be bored there, try as you 
may. No ‘ pleasing land of drowsy- 
head’ in this, but a quick-pulsed 
world of facts and actualities, mixed 
up with no small leaven of tradition 
audromance. There is all the amia- 
bility, sprightliness, and enthusiasm 
of French life, with all the colour, 
petry, and vagabondage. of the 
desert. You may spend one day 
m scenes as brilliant and fanciful 
a those described in the Arabian 
Nights; the next in the midst of 
karned societies, evening parties, 
concerts, and other distractions 
ofan ordinary capital. Few, .in- 
deed, are the health resorts so rich 
m resources alike for the artist, 
the naturalist, the sportsman, and 
the traveller in search of informa- 






























































































































ia tin. The city itself is attrac- 
ho @ tive, its ancient Moorish quarters, 
mn mosques, and minarets contrasting 
18 





strangely with the life and bustle 
of modern’ boulevards and squares ; 
but it is not here that the en- 
thantment of Algerian travel begins. 
Exquisitely lovely as is the view of 
Algiers from the bay, terrace upon 
wrrace’ of dazzling white, with 
merald hills stretching on either 
ide, and the warm purple sky and 
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shine, nothing but an occasional) 
downpour to vary the perfect wea; 
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azure sea aboveand below; curi- 
ous and most ‘ malerisch’ or paint- 
able,.as our German neighbours 
say,''as are the narrow Moorish 
streets, with wonderful play of 
light and shadow, and statuesque 
figures in gorgeous dresses shuffling 
about.;.‘none but the enthusiastic 
artist-will care to linger in the town. 
The environs are enchanting, 
whether you ramble along the rocky 
prémontory of Pointe Piscard,where 
the crystal waves of the Mediterra- 
nean musically lap the frowning 
coast, or climb the sunny slopes of 
Mustapha, and from a wilderness 
of wild flowers look down upon 
the romantic valley of the Hydra, 
on the one side, and the white walls 
of a hundred pleasure-houses rising 
amid groves of olive and cypress, 
on the other ; or, still ascending be- 
tween hedges of blue-leaved agave 
and feathery palmetto, a stately 
grove of the indescribably beautiful 
palm rising hereand there, you reach 
the breezy height of the Bouzareah, 
gaining a splendid prospect of the far- 
off city, the glittering bay, and purple 
Atlas range. The flowers, like the 
palms, are indescribable. The mea- 
dows are veritable mosaics of blue, 
yellow, violet, and deep rose colour, 
and not a bit of turf anywhere but is 
a perfect parterre at certain seasons 
of the year. The characteristics of 
these flowery plains, however, are 
to be found in the delicate blossoms 
of the asphodel, so well and poeti- 
cally rendered by Madame Bodichon 
in her water-colour drawings, the 
brilliant scarlet pelargonium grow- 
ing wild everywhere, and the 
masses of blue and white irises, 
lifting their stately heads from the 
long grass. Farther afield, yet easy 
of access by rail or road, is the 
little town of Blidah, enchantingly 
nestled amid orange and lemon 
groves; the superbly placed Milia- 
nah, from which you get a panoramic 
view of the Metidja and great 
southern plain of the Cheliff, with 
HH2 
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its Roman aqueduct; the sub- 
merged ruins of Julia Cesarea, 
the ancient capital of Mauritania, 
near the now flourishing Cherchell 
on the sea-coast, as interesting an 
excursion as any to be made in 
Algeria. Again, there are the Tyrol- 
like gorges and valleys of Kabylia 
to explore, and last, but not least, 
the grandiose cedar-forest of Teniet- 
el-Haad, where, if the traveller hap- 
pens, like the present writer, to be 
overtaken by a snow storm, he will 
not have undertaken the journey 
unrewarded. 

So much for the province of Al- 
geria itself, but no traveller should 
rest satisfied here. Now that Oran 
is made easy of access to Algiers 
by rail, he should not fail to traverse 
the country between the two cities, 
visiting the exquisite Moorish re- 
mains of Tclemcen, a second Gra- 
nada, built by the refugee Muslims 
of Spain; and he should turn off 
the beaten track and go as far 
inland as Saida, whence he will 
look across the great plateaux to 
the Sahara; nor is the province of 
Constantine one whit less enticing, 
especially if a pacific state of things 
admits of a visit to the Biskrian 
desert, with its wondrous oases of 
palm-groves; or, even if there is 
trouble in that quarter, he may 
see the hot springs of Guelma— 
Bona, the ancient Hippo, city of the 
holy Augustine and Philippeville— 
the baths of Hammam Meskontine, 
and Rokina, a hill-side covered 
with cromlechs, amid a_ lovely 
country of olive and lentisk woods, 
and, lastly, the beautiful city of 
Constantine. The Aures moun- 
tains offer great interest to those 
who are content to sleep in tents 
and rough it generally; and many 
other excursions of a like enter- 
prising nature will well repay the 
traveller. But there is ever a de- 
marcation, and woe betide the im- 
prudent adventurer into Tonareg 
territory. A Dutch lady and her 
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attendants, who persisted in trying 
this expedition in spite of the advice 
of the Government, six or seven 
years ago, were assassinated on the 
frontiers of the Touaregs. 

These brief indications may give 
some slight notion of the great 
variety and picturesqueness of Al- 
gerian travel, travel enormously 
simplified within the last ten years 
by additional railways, improved 
hotel accommodation, and other ac- 
cessories to material comfort. It may 
be worth while to notice here an 
organisation which has worked with 
the best results in the capital, and, 
as far as we know, has never been 
set on foot elsewhere. Some years 
ago, it occurred to a learned 
Italian botanist settled in Algeria, 
to plan botanical rambles in the 
country, and the first Herborisa- 
tions rurales, as these scientific ex- 
cursions were called, consisted of 
walks in the environs, the party 
made up of a few young people, 
English tourists, and students, and 
picked scholars from the public 
schools generally, conducted by the 
professor. So well did the scheme 
answer—that is to say, as far as num- 
bers went, no pecuniary advantage 
being sought by anyone concerned 
in the transaction—that it has 
since received considerable enlarge- 
ment. Arrangements are now made, 
on Mr. Cook’s principle, with rail- 
way companies and hotel-keepers, 
who accommodate these scientific 
parties at reduced rates, and much 
longer and more interesting ram- 
bles are made in consequence. 
Botany, moreover, has ceased to be 
the exclusive object of such excur- 
sions. Archmological, geological, or 
purely antiquarian expeditions are 
made, and as they are always pub- 
licly announced in the Algerian 
newspapers, large numbers of 
strangers gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity. The organisa- 
tion may be compared to a Science 
Congress constantly on the move, 
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surely the most delightful method 
of obtaining information ever in- 
vented! All trouble of arranging 
matters beforehand is obviated. 
Much fruitless labour is saved by 
having a scientific itinerary ready- 
made, and the student in natural 
science has the professor at hand to 
solve his difficulties. Weare in the 
habit of sneering at French love 
of organisation, but surely it has 
much still to teach us. Were such 
a scheme set on foot in England, 
there can be no doubt that it would 
be hailed as a boon by many who 
prefer. to get their knowledge of 
natural objects out of doors when 
practicable. 

Algeria may now be called the 
fashion, and, of course, high prices 
have found their way thither as in 
every other place where existence 
is made agreeable. Ten years ago 
board and bedroom were offered 
in the hotels at seven francs a day, 
but this has long since become a 
thing of the past, and the tremen- 
dous taxation necessitated by the 
war indemnity of 1871 is felt in 
everything. Provisions of every 
kind now fetch London prices ; and 
house rent is double or treble 
what it was a few years back. 
Still, seeing that going abroad to 
economise is no longer practicable 
anywhere, the cost of living in 
most French provincial towns being 
as high as in Paris, and further that 
the tourists who visit Algeria belong 
generally to the rich or at least the 
well-to-do classes, these are minor 
considerations. Good food, good 
accommodation, and good servants, 
are to be had there, as everywhere 
else, only they must be well paid 
for. Pleasant society is also to be 
had, mixed French, American, and 
English; and the large increase 
in the number of the latter is 
evinced by the handsome church 
recently erected in the Rue Bab- 
Azoun at the expense of the English 
Protestant community. Some of 
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the prettiest villas outside Algiers 
belong to English residents, and 
they have ever received a wel- 
come to these hospitable shores. 
How many have gone back to the 
cold skies and unkind winds of 
their native land with new stores 
of health and inexhaustible impres- 
sions of beauty? How many, alas! 
like poor Frederick Walker, have 
returned home to die? Itcan never 
be too strongly impressed upon 
people’s minds that the miraculous 
effect of the Algerian climate is 
only experienced by those invalids 
who try it in time. When the 
faintest and earliest indication of 
lung disease makes itself apparent, 
the patient should be sent to Africa. 
After the nascent stage, life may be 
prolonged, but health is not to be 
restored. Numerous instances of 
the efficacy of this delicious climate 
have come under my own notice, 
but they are invariably those of in- 
valids in whom the ailment was 
rather a suspicion of evil than the 
evil itself. 

We now come to the gist of this 
paper, namely, the progress of 
commerce, agriculture, and coloni- 
sation generally. In 1875 the 
happy notion occurred to some 
leading colonists and residents that 
a general exhibition of arts and 
industry would greatly aid the de- 
velopment of the country, a sub- 
sidy of 10,000 francs was granted 
by the Government in support of 
the scheme, and in April of last 
year the Exhibition was opened. 
Algerian writers dwell with natural 
elation on this event, certainly one 
of the most important in the annals 
of the colony. The French mind 
is prone to combine business and 
pleasure, prose and poetry, and 
in the official report—L’ Fepusition 
d@’ Alger, Alger 1876—occurs the 
following highly-coloured passage : 

The background to this living picture of 


arts and industry in La France trans- 
méditerranéenne, and which every Algerian 
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knows by heart, is so magnificent, that 
alone it gives that grandiose character 
European capitals may well envy. On the 
one side are the blue sky and the bluer 
mountains of the Djurjura; on the other, 
the verdant slopes of Mustapha. Sloping 
terrace-wise to the city, thickly strewn with 
villas and chateaux, here is found a natural 
amphitheatre, without rival, and, as one 
might suppose, expressly designed for the 
site of our Exposition ! 


The Exhibition was eminently a 
success, and added much to our 
former stock of knowledge con- 
cerning the resources of this won- 
derful country. Not only was its 
commercial progress attested, but 
its social organisation showed a 
marked advance: witness the nume- 
rous prizes accorded to teachers and 
schoolmistresses domiciled in re- 
mote districts where a few years 
back schools were unknown. This 
Exposition Scolaire has for some 
time worked well in France, and 
was just the spur needed in Algeria 
to encourage hard-working, mo- 
destly paid teachers, whose laborious 
services to the community are often 


discharged under great hardships. 
What has been done of late years 
on behalf of elementary, secondary, 
and higher instruction, speaks very 
highly for the zeal and public spirit 


of the colony. At the time of the 
French occupation, the only subjects 
taught in the Mussulman and Jew- 
ish schools were reading, writing, 
the Koran and the Hebrew Bible 
respectively. From these schools 
girls were utterly excluded. Such 
rapid advance was made in this 
direction under French rule, that 
in 1848 there were ninety-three 
elementary schools in the three 
provinces, to which Jews and Arabs 
were admitted, besides the Munici- 
pal College of Algiers, mixed higher 
and girls’ schools, and conventual 
institutions. From 1848 to 1870 
the number was largely increased, 
but in 1871 the entire educational 
scheme was revised. The so-called 
colléges Frangais-Arabes were then 
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affiliated with the Lycées of Algiers 
and Constantine, with a view to 
the amalgamation of the races, and 
the consequent development of the 
native population. New colleges— 
colléges communaua—were created 
in several of the more important 
towns, such as Blidah, Milianah, 
and many new primary schools 
were opened amid new settlements ; 
a preparatory school of medicine, 
founded in Algiers, counts twelve 
professors, and grants diplomas to 
sanitary inspectors, apothecaries, 
and midwives; the Ligue d’ Enseigne- 
ment has established free libraries 
and adult courses in many places; 
lastly, the Société des Beaux Arts 
d’ Alger gives gratuitous instruction 
in music, drawing, and literature, 
to young women preparing for the 
teacher’s certificate. Such are 
among the fruits of seven years’ 
peace and liberty under a repub- 
lican government! Perhaps no fea- 
ture in the brilliant little Exhibition 
was more popular than this; the 
French mind cannot pursue its avo- 
cations without a due amount of 
praise, and we can well imagine 
how proudly the gold and silver 
medals were received in far-off cor- 
ners of the three provinces. The 
first prize was awarded to the head 
mistress of a lay elementary school 
in the out-of-the-way but delicious 
little Moorish city of Tclemgen, 
just mentioned, the Granada of 
the West, still possessing some rare 
gems of Arab architecture. Geo- 
graphy is a study much neglected 
in France before the war, but it has 
since been made an important fea- 
ture in all educational programmes, 
and we find several prizes awarded 
for geographical studies, maps, &c. 
It is curious that, of the two silver 
medals decreed by the Ecole de Méde- 
cine, one was obtained by a lady fora 
new method of preserving vaccine ! 
Many prizes were accorded to girls’ 
schools for needlework and em- 
broidery. The latter art has been 
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learned from the Arabs, and any 
attempt to encourage such exqui- 
site work must be regarded as a 
benefit to the art-loving world gene- 
rally. We in England have all but 
lost the use of the needle, the so- 
called crewel-work on coarse linen, 
lately introduced, being our only 
substitute for the deliciously har- 
monious and gorgeous embroideries 
of the East. On the whole, the 
result of the Exposition Scolaire 
was exceedingly gratifying, and 
afforded ample testimony to the 
spirit and conscientionsness ani- 
mating the vast educational body 
now at work throughout the three 
provinces. 

In a country like Algeria more 
than usual difficulties might be 
looked for in the relations between 
employer and employed; it is a 
pleasing surprise to find that there 
are at least exceptions to the rule, 
and that devoted servants are not im- 
possible even in a society unusually 
exposed to corrupting influences. 
Prizes were awarded to many 
French and native domestics for 
long terms of service. Thus, we 
find a certain Brahim ben Bra- 
him receiving a bronze medal and 
25 francs for 30 years’ work under 
one master as shepherd—a French- 
man rewarded for 53 years’ domestic 
servicein thesame family—Mamonud 
el Arbi, a gardener, for 34 years’ 
work at the Jardin d’Essai, inter 
alios. Such facts show that kindly 
feeling exists alike among the differ- 
ent classes of the dominant race 
and the mixed French and Arab 
populations. 

By far the most important section 
of the report, however, is that 
devoted to agricultural progress and 
commerce generally. In 1830 the 
commerce of Algeria, exports and 
imports, represented 5 millions of 
francs only, in 1850 it rose to 92 
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millions, in 1860 to 157 millions, in 
1874 to 346 millions. When we 
glance at a table of exports pub- 
lished in 1858, and compare it with 
this year’s official report, we shall 
be in a position to understand so 
rapid an advance. ‘For the last 
three years,’ wrote Dr. Bodichon in 
1858, ‘our principal exports have 
been as follows: Wheat and barley 
to the amount of 60,000,000 frances 
(2,400,000l.) yearly, wool, cattle 
and sheep, hides, cat skins, sheep 
skins, and the skins of panthers, 
tigers, and jackals, oranges, lemons, 
olive oil, tobacco, wax, raw silk, 
cotton, cordage from the dwarf 
palm tree, also ostrich feathers and 
ostrich eggs.’ A curious item 
follows this list: ‘ Bones are taken 
out of the cemeteries and sent to 
France,’ which would appear to 
require explanation. The dis- 
agreeable truth must be told, that 
in former days human as well as 
animal bones were used in sugar 
refineries ! 

We learn from the Correspond- 
ance Algérienne that during the 
year 1876 the exports and imports 
amounted to 386 millions (francs),? 
that the principal exports were as 
follows: corn, cattle, silk, metals, 
minerals, alfa grass, tobacco, iron 
ore, raw silk, cork, coral, flax; and 
the imports were chiefly sugar, wine, 
woven stuffs, coffee, soap, candles, 
cheese. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the list of exports contains 
many items absent from that pub- 
lished twenty years ago, and we will 
cite one, namely, the alfa or desert 

S,as an instance par excellence 
of the almost fabulous resources of 
Algeria. The history of the alfa 
grass, indeed, is a tale of marvels 
from beginning to end. 

Between the Tell, in other words 
between the broad belt of cultivated 
coast region, and the Sahara, lie 


? There is some discrepancy between these figures and those contained in Consul- 
General Playfair’s report, lately quoted in the Times, 
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vast plateaux covered with waving 
grass, hundreds of thousands of 
acres, unsusceptible of cultivation, 
and offering but scant herbage to 
the flocks of the Bedouin. Nothing 
is more imposing and picturesque 
than these interminable billowy 
wastes of brown and gold, no break 
in the wide lines on either side, no 
cloud in the sultry amber sky, no 
living thing in sight except a white- 
robed shepherd keeping his sheep. 
As the traveller stands thus on the 
very threshold of the great Sandy 
Desert, the arida nutriz leonum of 
the ancients, poised as it were mid- 
way between savagedom and civi- 
lisation, the most intoxicatingly 
sweet and reviving air is blown 
across the waste. Under ordinary 
circumstances we breathe. To in- 
hale we must taste this desert air, 
whether we meet it on these 
wondrous plateaux, or in the 
suburban drives at Cairo, which 
make us forget the intolerable heat 
of the day inside the city. The 
tall, reedy grass, lending the other- 
wise arid plains the glow of 
mellow cornfields, is the Stipa tena- 
cissima familiar to botanists and the 
alfa of commerce. A handful of it 
shown to me by the head of a large 
newspaper firm in London, looks 
like nothing else I know of in the 
vegetable world. The blades, be- 
tween two and three feet high, are 
brown and wiry, and exceedingly 
tenacious in texture. A more un- 
promising-looking natural specimen 
it would be difficult to name, yet this 
ill-favoured plant has already made 
the fortune of speculators, and is 
tending in no small degree to aid 
the progress of Algerian colonisa- 
tion. It may, indeed, be regarded 
as an inexhaustible source of wealth, 
seeing that millions of acres are 
covered with it, that it requires no 
cultivation, and that as soon as one 
crop is cut another begins to grow. 

A few years since, this desert 
grass was regarded as an obstacle 
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to progress, but the happy notion 


occurred to some inventive mind 
that paper might be made of it, and 
so well did the experiment answer, 
and so rapidly did the invention 
spread, that enormous quantities 
are now exported to England and 
other countries. Many of our 
leading newspapers are printed on 
paper thus manufactured, the pro- 
prietors of Lloyd’s Weekly News, I 
believe, taking the initiative. In 
1868, 95,000 tons of alfa grass were 
exported to England alone, the 
quantity now exported having risen 
to 125,000 tons. The Stipa tena- 
cissima grows in Spain, and has 
become an object of commerce in 
that country, but the preparation of 
it in Algeria seems to be better 
understood, and it is chiefly from 
the French colony that we draw 
our supplies. Within the last two 
or three years, an enterprising firm 
have undertaken to construct rail- 
ways between the plateaux and the 
seaports, receiving as sole indemnity 
from the Government the right of 
farming some hundred thousand 
hectares of the great alfa region. 
These new lines of railway are in 
progression, and by diminishing the 
cost of transport will greatly faci- 
litate the commerce. In his speech 
before the Conseil Supérieur of 
November 1875, General Chanzy, 
the Governor-General of Algeria, 
alluded to the exportation of alfa as 
one of the most promising sources 
of wealth in the country, and great 
prominence was given to it in the 
Exposition. Not only paper of 
first-rate quality is manufactured 
from the Stipa tenacissima, but 
hair brushes and other brushes, 
mats, artificial flowers, and basket- 
work. It has also a medical use. 
A few grains of the ashes of the 
plant mixed with oil make an excel- 
lent remedy for burns, and it also 
supplies capital tooth powder. The 
net result of this commerce last 
year reached 8,814,230 francs. 
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But more wonderfal still is the 
recent utilising of the dwarf 
palm or palmetto, that picturesque 
tree, so useful to the artist, and 
so destructive to the colonist. 
The dwarf palm grows in great 
abundance in all parts of Algeria, 
sometimes like a fern, its fan-like 
leaves springing from the ground ; 
sometimes, if left to itself, it sends 
up a thick stem, and branches from 
the top like other palms. It is 
exceedingly tenacious, and was long 
the despair of colonists, but within 
the last few years cordage and 
matting known as the crin végétal 
have been manufactured from it in 
large quantities, and the once noxi- 
ous palmetto bids fair to rival the 
alfa grass as a source of wealth. 
The natives make all kinds of useful 
and pretty objects from its leaves, 
mats, fans, baskets, &c. The beanu- 
tiful ramie or china grass recently 
introduced into Algeria, is another 
great trowvaille. No more exquisite 
fabrics are manufactured than from 
the well-known china grass, as ladics 
know, but they have hitherto been 
costly, and imported chiefly from 
China and the Southern States of 
America, where the plant has been 
lately cultivated with great success. 
The acclimatisation of this precious 
plant in the French colony is due 
to private enterprise. It costs little 
to cultivate, and is said to produce 
three crops during the year. The 
fabrics manufactured and exhibited 
were foulards, batistes, and other 
light and favourite textures for 
summer use. The indescribably 
fine, soft, and lustrous china grass 
cloth must soon be cheapened in 
consequence of these Algerian plan- 
tations of ramie, a result that will 
be joyfully hailed by the lovers of 
fine linen. The official reports on 
art and industry in the Southern 
States of America for the year 1875, 
contain many interesting facts re- 
garding the ramie grass. 

We now come to the all-important 
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subjectof wine. Hithertothe dreaded 
phylloxera has not made its ap- 
pearance in Algeria. The climate is 
eminently adapted to wine-growing, 
the colonists are bent upon producing 
good wines at a low price, and there 
is every reason to expect that ere 
many years the tables will be turned, 
and wine, instead of being a princi- 
pal subject of import, will be largely 
exported from the colony. Twenty 
years ago wine was imported from 
France to the value of 6,000,000 
francs yearly, and under the head 
of boissons have since figured one 
of the most considerable imports 
up till the present time; but the 
samples of wine, beer, and other 
drinks exhibited show that a great 
stride has been made in that direc- 
tion. I have tasted an exceed- 
ingly pleasant white wine, which 
received honourable mention at 
the Exposition, and is sold at 
the rate of a franc a bottle. It 
possesses many of the qualities 
of Sauterne, is quite free from 
acidity, has a delicate bouquet of 
its own, and only needs to be 
brought into the London market to 
become a general favourite. A cu- 
rious feature in this subject is the 
enthusiasm with which wine-grow- 
ing has been taken up by leading 
colonists of wealth, education, and 
position, who devote themselves to 
colonisation con amore, and seek 
rather the development of the 
country than personal benefit. Thus 
among the list of wine-growers 
honoured with gold and silver 
medals and other marks of distinc- 
tion, figure M. Arlés-Dufour (son 
of the late well-known millionaire 
and philanthropist of Lyons), whoa 
few years ago purchased an estate of 
several thousand acres near Blidah ; 
also the Marquis de Lucenay, mem- 
ber of a distinguished French family 
dating from many centuries, who 
with his English wife has settled 
near Algiers and grow wine, not 
for filthy lucre’s sake, but for the 
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honour and glory of the colony. 
Among the gold medallists also 
figures an English gentleman long 
since domiciled in Algeria. Several 
ladies also won distinction in the 
same field. With regard, of course, 
to the exportation of Algerian wines 
to England, it remains to be seen 
how they will stand our damp and 
variable climate. 

Beer is fast becoming a popular 
drink among our French neighbours. 
The English resident in France can 
now procure his favourite Bass’s ale 
or Guinness’s stout at no unreason- 
able price, and the light French 
beers, sold at six sous the bottle, 
are often far preferable to the wines. 
In Brittany, for example, the wines 
are uniformly bad, but the beer is 
fairly good. Oddly enough, whilst 
we English in hot weather prefer 
claret and light wines, it is espe- 
cially in summer time that the 
French relish our ale and so-called 
biére noire or stout. A wine and 
beer merchant settled at Nantes, 
and doing an extensive business 
there, informed me that he sold 
enormous quantities of English beer 
and stout during the hottest part of 
the year, chiefly among the wealthier 
classes and the ancienne noblesse. 
Most probably this may beaccounted 
for by the fact that the other por- 
tion of French society is for the 
most part untravelled, and has 
therefore not yet learned to appre- 
ciate the national beverages of the 
north. The first experiments in 
Algerian beer-brewing _ signally 
failed, but of late years excellent 
beers have been made, and it is now 
attempted to acclimutise the hop in 
Africa. If this effort succeeds, not 
only may Algeria be independent of 
wines from the mother country, but 
of beer from England and Germany. 
Like some small estates I knew of 
in Anjou, she may fabricate every- 
thing for her own needs, and yet 
have abundance for those of her 
neighbours ! 
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Soda waters, lemonades, and all 
kinds of effervescing drinks form 
also a most important branch of 
industry in Algeria. The personnel 
of one large soda water manufactory 
consisted entirely of Arabs, the head 
of the firm being himself an Arab. 
Tobacco, olive oil, dried figs, and 
raisins, preserved vegetables of all 
kinds, honey and wax, must also 
be reckoned among the important 
resources of the country. Nor 
must we forget the perfumes and 
essences. In a land like Algeria, 
where every bit of turf becomes a 
parterre after the rains of Decem- 
ber and January, we naturally look 
for sweet smells rivalling the fra- 
grance of the fields and meadows, 
nor are we disappointed. Vast 
tracts in the Metidja consisting 
of thousands of acres have been 
transformed into flower gardens ; 
the harvest they yield, being 
less exposed to risk than any 
other, is exceedingly productive. 
The marketable value of flowers 
used in distilleries and laboratories 
may be gathered from the follow- 
ing prices given per quintal, 100 
kilos. (Eng. cwt.), for a few; - 
thus, borage fetches 300 francs, 
mallows 300 francs, verbena 400 
francs, the little pink centany 
from 60 to 80 francs. The most 
esteemed of Algerian perfumes are 
made from the orange tree, tube 
rose, jasmine, verbena, and other 
well-known flowers seldom seen to 
perfection under our cold northern 
skies. No traveller should omit to 
visit these flower-farms; gorge- 
ous tracts of unimagined brilliance 
flecking the brown plain, oases of 
colour between the monotonous 
mellow sky and transparent blue of 
sea and mountain range. A few 
years ago this feature as well as 
many another new characteristic 
of Algerian scenery was wanting. 
The highly cultivated farms, the 
vineyards and orchards, the brand 
new villages that have sprung up 
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in every direction, above all the 
vast plantations of the Hucalyptus 
globulus or Australian Blue-gum 
tree, are changing the face of the 
country throughout. : 
The Eucalyptus deservesa chapter, 
nay, a volume, to itself, and although 
its very name was unfamiliar except 
to naturalists a few years ago, it 
now boasts of a literature. Visitors 
to Kew seldom pause perhaps to 
look at the tall, slender, bluish- 
green trees so conspicuous in one 
of the glasshouses, or imagine 
the important part assigned to the 
species in the economic history 
of the world: I believe one of 
the first occasions on which the 
anti-febrile and other valuable pro- 
perties of the Tucalyptus were 
made known in England, was in 
1869, by means of a little paper con- 
tributed to the Pall Mall Gazette call- 
ed ‘African Deserts and Australian 
Forests.’ The author of that paper 
was the well-known artist Madame 
Bodichon, whose husband, one of 
the earliest Algerian colonists, long 
since recognised the importance of 
planting trees in the colony. In 
aphoristic language he says in the 
valuable Htudes sur l’ Algérie, pub- 
lished so long ago as 1847, ‘ Le 
gouverneur, le sauveur, l’indispen- 
sable, doit étre l’épée de Mars et 
de Némésis et ses lieutenants, 
l’arbre, la pioche et le ballot de mar- 
chandise’—the ruler, the saviour, 
the indispensable, must be the sword 
of Mars and Nemesis, and its aids 
the tree, the spade, and the mer- 
chants’ bale. In which sentence, 
writes another Algerian author, we 
have the whole situation. But the 
sword has done its work, and the 
mission of the tree has already 
begun. One kind of security was 
needed, which the sword alone 
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could give, but another kind equally 
necessary has now to be added. 
Trees alone can so far modify the 
soil and climate as to render both 
healthful for Europeans, and the 
eucalyptus is especially fitted for 
effecting the hygienic revolution of 
Algeria. Within the last few years 
much has been written on the sub. 
ject, and I possess quitea little library 
in tracts and pamphlets, but the 
general reader may be glad to have 
the leading facts put before him. 
For those who desire more especial 
information I append a list below.* 

The eucalyptus is a native of 
Australia, and belongs to the myrtle 
tribe. It numbers 150 species, and 
derives its name from the Greek 
words ev xadvrroc, well hidden, in 
reference to the formof the seed vessel, 
the stamens being hidden by a kind 
of cover, looked upon by some 
botanists as the lower part of the 
calyx, by others as a corolla. It 
offers an example of what is called 
heteromorphism or polymorphism. 
This character is not found in 
all species. At present it is be- 
lieved that no trace of the eu- 
calyptus has been detected in any 
part of Britain in a fossil state. 
At Monte Bolca, in the north of 
Italy, three species have been 
discovered in strata of eocene. 

The blossom is particularly lovely, 
and is thus fancifully described by 
an Alpine writer: ‘On dirait un 
fragment de roche alpestre couverte 
d’une fine couche de neige.’ But 
the first characteristics are its 
stately height and extraordinarily 
rapid growth. Specimens have 
been seen 500 feet high, lofty enough 
to tower over Strasburg Cathedral, 
and cast a shadow on the pyramid 
of Cheops! In six or seven years 
it attains the same dimensions as 


* The most accessible of these are: Revue des Deux Mondes for January 1, 1875, article 


by M. Planchon. 


Pall Malt Gazette, March 5, 1874, ‘Eucalyptus Plantations,’ by 


Madame Bodichon. Pall Mall Gazette, January 16, 1875, ‘ Medical Uses of Eucalyptus.’ 


Eucalyptus globulus, par E. André, Paris, 
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the oak does in twenty, and in its 
twentieth year furnishes such logs 
for timber as an oak could not 
under a hundred years old. On the 
occasion of the Exhibition of 1862, 
an Australian exhibitor wanted 
to send a specimen of euca- 
lyptus timber, but it was so long 
that no ship could be found to 
carry it. These Australian trees 
indeed rival the gigantic Welling- 
tonias of California, whilst their 
wood will stand comparison with 
that of the teak and tannin, hitherto 
considered the ne plus ultra of firm- 
ness and durability. So valuable 
is it as an article of commerce, that 
the exportation from Tasmania 
reached during a few years the 
sum of 800,000. 

Its uses are so numerous that it 
is impossible to allude to one-half. 
In the first place, there is the 
enormous commercial value of its 
timber and wood, which is used for 
various and most important pur- 
poses, such as the construction of 
railway sleepers, ships, barbours, 
and in building and carpentry 
generally. Then there are its medi- 
cal, chemical, pharmaceutical, and 
artistic uses, many specimens of 
which I have now before me, all 
characterised by the same delicious 
fragrance peculiar to the tree. In 
the Algerian Exhibition many of 
these were shown, such as Huca- 
lyptol, or essence, in great favour 
at Vienna, Haw de Toilette d’ Euca- 
lyptus, Poudre dentifrice & V Euca- 
lyptus, Cigarettes d’ Eucalyptus, Thé 
@ Eucalyptus, a tonic; in fine, li- 
queurs, soaps, lozenges, court plais- 
ter, liniments, syrups, pomades, 
toilet vinegars, besides various ar- 
tistic preparations, such as veneer, 
tracing paper, varnish, oils, &c. 
Many of these processes are due to an 
indefatigable devotee of science, or 
rather of the eucalyptus, Dr. A. 
Miergues, of Bouffarik, Algeria,‘ 
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and already his medicines and per- 
fumes are sold at a central depdt 
in Paris. We may soon hope to 
procure the exquisitely fragrant 
Eucalyptus savonnerie and per- 
fumery in London. 

But the most valuable feature 
of the blue-gum tree has yet to 
be mentioned, namely, its anti- 
febrile properties. In Valencia it 
is known as the arbre a la fiévre, in 
consequence of its fever-destroying 
properties, and wherever it is 
planted this effect is seen. The 
Eucalyptus globulus and malaria 
can no more abide together, indeed, 
than light and darkness ; and could 
we discover in the social world a 
corrective of evil as potent as this 
wonderful tree, we might fairly hope 
for a regeneration of mankind. In 
various parts of Spain, in Corsica, 
at the Cape, in Ceylon, the eucalyp- 
tus has been planted with the same 
satisfactory results. There has ever 
been a gradual decrease in malaria, 
ague, and low fever. In Ceylon this 
has been extraordinarily marked, 
but unfortunately I have not the 
report at hand for quotation. Of 
course, it is owing to the marvellous 
rapidity of growth that results are 
arrived at with such apparently 
superhuman quickness. When we 
consider that up to the year 1862, 
not a single seed of eucalyptus 
had been planted in Algeria, and 
that now are to be found there 
many hundred thousand trees, 
varying in height from 50 to 60 
feet, we shall be better able to 
realise statements that certainly 
wear a hue of romance. In some 
cases the trees have been known to 
grow to a height of thirty yards in 
ten years, and two yards a year is 
no unusually rapid growth. 

About 2,000,000 eucalyptus trees 
have been planted throughout the 
colony altogether, but large num- 
bers, perhaps one-half, have died in 


* See La Science pour Tous, January 15, 1870. 
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their early state, greater care being 
uired than was always prac- 
ticable, and the natives also are 
very destructive to the young plan- 
tations; the women and children 
often breaking and mutilating the 
trees when in need of brooms or 
branches. It is difficult to make 
them understand the loss they thus 
entail upon the generous planters, 
and the indirect injury they inflict 
upon themselves. It is an incon- 
testable fact that wherever euca- 
lyptus trees have grown up in large 
masses the sanitary condition of 
the district has proportionately im- 
proved, though at present their in- 
finence has of course been local. 
Consul-General Playfair men- 
tions in his report, lately quoted in 
the Times, that formerly in the iron 
mines of Mokta-el-Hadid it was im- 
possible for workmen to remain 
during the summer ; those who at- 
tempted to do so died ; but that from 
1868 to 1870 the company planted 
100,000 eucalyptus trees, and now 
the workmen can live there all the 
year. The consul isconvinced that 
no culture in Algeria offers such 
prospects of success, if the cultiva- 
tor can afford to wait a certain 
time for the return of his capital. 
The strong anti-febrile qualities 
of the eucalyptus are due to the 
aromatic oil contained in its leaves 
and its strong resinous scent. But 
hardly less important is the influ- 
ence exercised by these plantations 
of blue-gum trees upon the climate. 
In his paper, Sur l’Influence des 
Arbres sur la Pluie, ’ Evaporation et 
la Température, M. Trottier shows 
the result of special observations 
made by means of the pluviometer 
to be, that forests draw down a 
greater abundance of rain than cul- 
tivated land, and that even under 
trees the water reaching the soil is 
larger in bulk than that falling 
upon ground bare of trees. 
The history of the eucalyptus 
dates from the French Revolution. 
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It was Labillardiére who discovered 
it in Tasmania, in 1792. The 
National Assembly had resolved 
the year before to send an expedi- 
tion in search of Lapeyrouse, of 
whom nothing had been heard 
since 1788.  Labillardiére’s de- 
scription of his discovery is most 
interesting, and accompanying the 
volume are some very beautiful 
plates of various species of 
eucalyptus in fruit and flower. 
The blue-gum tree remained a 
curiosity in botanical gardens till 
1854, when M. Ramel was so much 
struck with its elegant foliage and 
aromatic odour that he at once 
devoted his energies to the acclima- 
tisation of it in France, Algeria, 
and other countries. No Howard 
in the cause of prison reform, no 
Wilberforce in the cause of slave 
emancipation, no Chadwick on 
behalf of sanitary science, has 
worked more devotedly and 
ardently than M. Ramel in the 
good cause of the eucalyptus, or, 
in other words, the health of gene- 
rations yet unborn, and the salu- 
brification of vast regions hitherto 
unfit for human habitation. Such 
men are the apostles of the modern 
world. Their glorification is not 
in titles and wealth during their 
lifetime, nor in statues and marble 
cenotaphs after death, but in the 
happiness and prosperity of hun- 
dreds of thousands of their fellow- 
creatures. 

Associated with the noble work 
of acclimatisation in Algeria, must 
be mentioned notably M. Miiller, 
the learned director of the Botani- 
cal Gardens of Melbourne, and M. 
Trottier, who has perhaps done 
most to disseminate a knowledge 
of the eucalyptus by his writings, 
and who has also planted thirty- 
seven hectares with various speci- 
mens. M. Cordier, Dr. Bodichon, 
M. Arlés-Dufour, are also indefati- 
gable workers in the same good 
cause, and their large plantations 
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respectively at the Maison Carrée, 
at Mustapha Supérieure, and at 
L’Oued-el-Halleug are well worth 
the inspection of travellers. These 
gentlemen have shown the most 
unbounded zeal in the work so near 
their heart, namely the reboisement 
of their adopted country. Tcannot 
refrain from quoting here a graphic 
account of these plantations before 
alluded to :* 


On M. Trottier’s estate we walked under 
tall trees, on an average fifty feet high, 
which seven years ago were planted with 
seeds not so big as a mustard seed; this 
plantation was on bad soil and had not 
received very experienced care, yet the 
growth of the trees was marvellous. In 
this ever-green wood, all round us were 
tall reddish smooth stems, with the bark 
hanging down in a ragged, untidy manner 
(for the tree sheds its bark in winter), and 
grey willow-like leaves waving on flexible 
boughs. It produced a curious impression 
to walk in the dim twilight of this Aus- 
tralian-African forest, and to think that 
this was also a forest of the miocene 
period. Beautiful is not the word I 
should apply to its appearance, but in 
exchange for bare, sun-baked earth, or 
deadly swamp, I must say these eucalyptus 
woods are most grateful, and the smell 
deliciously warm and gummy. The multi- 
tude of birds in the branches and their 
busy twitterings added much to the 
pleasant impression. Some species have 
very large and beautiful staminous flowers ; 
we noticed with delight the gorgeous red 
staminous flower of the E£. tetraptera 
bursting the pyramidal top of its square- 
sided bloom-box. 


The efforts of the colonists have 
been seconded by those of the 
Government and by the mili- 
tary authorities. The company 
of military engineers alone have 
planted 232 hectares with 102,060 
trees, all fortunately in a flourish- 
ing condition. This young forest is 
of eight years’ growth! It is the 
opinion of many leading colonists 
that the money required for the 
projected Saharan Sea would be 
much more usefully applied to 
further eucalyptus planting, since 
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the former is a possible, but the 
latter a positive benefit to the 
country. Algerian travellers who 
happen, like the present writer, to 
have traversed the ‘plain of the 
Sig, ‘in the provinee of Oran, 
at’ the unwholeséme period of 
ploughing, that is to say, when the 
upturned soil teems‘with miasma, 
will not easily forget the fetid 
odour emanating from the marshy 
ground, nor the doom written on 
the faces of the people. ‘The 
fever! the fever!’ was one con- 
tinual cry throughout our journey, 
and the poor colonists begged 
quinine’ of us, which we could 
only of course give in quantities 
too small to do real good. Twenty 
years hence this same insalubrious 
plain of the Sig may, by means of 
the health-giving eucalyptus, be 
transformed into a region as whole- 
some as the high grounds of Surrey 
and Sussex. All honour then to 
the public-spirited promoters of a 
scheme which has for its object, 
not the immediate realisation of 
wealth and well-being to a few, but 
the health and consequently the 
happiness of the entire population ! 
This is indeed philanthropy in its 
purest and noblest sense, the high- 
est exemplification of that Christian 
charity so rarely understood and so 
much preached about. 

Positive science evidenced in 
tree-planting has already had its 
martyrs in Algeria. Take the 
planter of the carob or carruba tree 
for instance, a working gardener 
who was possessed with the in- 
tensest zeal for the public good. 
His worldly prospects, his health, 
his life, indeed, were sacrificed to 
the one object nearest his heart, 
and he died a pauper, having con- 
ferred an inestimable benefit upon 
his adopted country. This example 
is one out of hundreds: Through- 
out the length and breadth of 


* See Pall Mall Gazette; March 5, 1874. 
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the land lie the scattered graves 
of those pioneers of civilisation and 
promoters of progress who have 
made Algeria what we now find it. 
Fever and pestilence, sunstroke and 
assassination, want, privation, and 
despair have slain their hundreds 
of thousands, and political persecu- 
tions have swelled the number. 
After the Coup d’ Etat, the unfortu- 
nate déportés, among whom were 
some of the most distinguished 
men in France, were sent off to the 
unhealthiest spots in Algeria to 
die. Perhaps foremost among the 
voluntary victims have been the 
doctors, who,'ever at their post 
amid cholera and fever and pesti- 
ferous war hospitals, have seldom 
reached old age in Africa. 

As I write these lines, reviewing 
two delightful visits to Algeria, 
several years since, every stage 
of our travels signalised by gra- 
cious hospitality on the part of 
the French civil and military an- 
thorities, the melancholy question 
arises—how many of our acquaint- 
ances of that epoch survive? 
Alas! the names of our kind hosts 
and cicerones were legion, but we 
can count on our fingers those of 
the living. 

We must now consider the pro- 
gress of colonisation generally, and 
the effect of the different political 
systems pursued by the French 
Government of late years. It has 
been seen from the foregoing pages 
that nothing is more erroneous than 
to regard Algeria as a mere train- 
ing school for the French army. 
The real uses of her African pos- 
sessions to France consist in their 
enormous resources, and the field 
thereby opened for enterprise and 
commercial development. Every 


year renders Algeria more attrac- 
tive to the ‘young blood’ of the 
Republic; every year we see fresh 
reinforcements added to the enthu- 
Biastic army of peace and progress. 

Without doubt the strength of 
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Algeria must be looked for as much 
in the men who colonise it as in the 
Government which makes its laws. 
When we see young men settling 
down with their household gods in 
the new country, giving it the benefit 
of great wealth, inherited position, 
and wide culture, we can but take it 
as a hopeful sign for thefuture. A 
millionaire, the son of a philanthro- 
pist and political economist, whose 
name was honoured throughout the 
length and breadth of France, M. 
Arles-Dufour the younger, may be 
cited as an instance in point, and 
such are exactly calculated to exert 
a wide influence on the colony, and 
lend a high tone to colonial society. 
His vast estate near Blidah may 
be called an experimental field of 
agriculture, affording examples of 
high farming and advanced agri- 
culture generally for the instruction 
of his poorer neighbours. Perhaps, 
indeed, nocolony was ever more for- 
tunate and unfortunate in its leader 
than Algeria. On the one hand 
were the corrupt sycophants and 
tools of the Empire, who scrupled 
at nothing, who fattened on the 
spoils of plunder and extortion, and 
whose profligate careers were a 
shame and reproach to the coun- 
try. On the other, were the lovers 
of liberty, science, and progress, 
high-minded gentlemen and honest, 
hard-working settlers, who devoted 
themselves to the moral, intellectual, 
and social advancement of their 
fellow-countrymen, often at the 
sacrifice of health, fortune, and 
position. Many of these have passed 
away, notably the archeologist 
Berbrugger, the politician Warruer, 
Bastide, founder of Algerian jour- 
nalism, inter alivs, but many noble 
names still remain ever to be asso- 
ciated with the history of their 
beloved Algeria, Durando, Trottier, 
Cordier, Bourjot, &c. 

In considering the European 
population, we must ever remem- 
ber that, asin France, so in Algeria, 
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the agricultural rather than the 
artisan class constitutes the back- 
bone of the country. The indomi- 
table perseverance and unexampled 
economy and laboriousness charac- 
terising the French peasants, who, in 
Michelet’s poetic phrase, ‘ épousent 
la terre,’ are found among the hardy 
cultivators of the Tell, whilst, as 
might naturally be expected, a very 
inferior mixture is met with in the 
towns. The soil is the great moraliser 
here, as in the mother country, and 
without doubt every additional 
facility afforded to the settlers in 
search of land counts in the general 
progress. 

The difficult question of the 
various native races and the Jews, 
has been variously dealt with ac- 
cording to the temper of the different 
Governments. 

It was not till 1848 that slavery 
wasabolished throughoutthe colony, 
on the recommendation of Dr. 
Bodichon, at that time correspond- 
ing member of the Provisional 
Government; but the negroes are 
a quiet, inoffensive race, who have 
never added to the difficulties of 
the French State represented in 
Algeria. The stumbling block in 
the way of peace and progress has 
ever been the Arab element. Deal 
with it as it might, France has 
always had a thorn in her side here, 
and no one can even now afirm, 
with any security, that no danger is 
to be looked for in that quarter. 
The late Emperor was what is called 
a Philo-Arabe. The poetry and 
picturesqueness of the Arabs 
dazzled his imagination. He was 
captivated by the notion of an Arab 
kingdom that should be the fairest 
appanage of France. As a child, 
the Prince Impérial bewitched the 
eyes of the Parisians by the spec- 
tacle of his Arab escort, and the 
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present writer well remembers see- 
ing the brilliant little troop flash 
by in the Bois de Boulogne in 1863, 
the people looking on delighted, 
crying, ‘ Vive le Prince Impérial!’ 
It was always the Emperor's policy 
to pet the Arab, but the policy did 
not pay, as the Republic found out 
afterwards to its cost. When the 
Empire collapsed, and France was 
overrun by the invader, there were 
still many Philo-Arabes left, who 
believed, as Napoleon III. had 
done, that French rule was regarded 
as a silken chain by the native 
population. ‘We want no troops, 
nota soldier,’ cried these optimists ; 
‘the Arabs will not rebel; the 
colony can defend itself.’ But no 
sooner was Algeria all but stripped 
of its army, and only a handful of 
soldiers remained, than a wide- 
spread and preconcerted insurrec- 
tion broke out in all directions, and 
the very existence of the French 
colony was threatened. Pillage, 
incendiarism, and assassination were 
the order of the day, the colonists 
defending themselves certainly with 
great heroism, but, of course, in 
most cases without a chance of 
success. In several instances a 
regular siege took place, and 
horrible cruelties were inflicted 
by the Arabs upon such of their 
enemies as fell into their hands.® The 
rebellion was stamped out with 
extraordinary vigour. Troops were 
at once summoned from France, 
the ringleaders were executed, a 
large portion of territory was 
confiscated, and the heavy war 
indemnity of a million and a quarter 
sterling levied upon the insurgent 
tribes. The noteworthy feature in 
the rising was the prominent 
part taken by the Kabyles or 
Berbers, who had hitherto been 
regarded as well affected towards 


* For a graphic account of colonist life, and the events of the insurrection, see Vingt 
Ans en Algérie, par M. Villacrose, a colonist pur et simple, who describes things as he 
found them in a very lively manner. 
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French rule, even by those observers 
particularly clear-sighted as to the 
lurking treachery of the Arabs. 
But the warning was a terrible one, 
and will not soon be forgotten. 
The eupbuisms of the Philo-Arabes 
are silenced at least for a genera- 
tion. It has now become clear to 
all that the only real security for 
Algeria can be accorded by the 
French Government itself, and that 
the Arabs would behave precisely 
the same to-morrow if the opportu- 
nity were afforded them. A strong 
military force now protects the 
eolony. 

There were naturally great diffi- 
culties in the jurisdiction of such 
mixed populations, and with the 
best intentions the French sys- 
tem could but break down griev- 
ously at times. In each of the 
three provinces is a civil territory, 
governed according to the common 
law as it exists under the special 
legislation of Algeria; the mixed 
territory, in which the civil func- 
tions are exercised by the military ; 
and the purely Arab territory, 
where all the administration is 
military. The authority of the 
Cadi is now limited in civil matters 
to the minimum, and the formerly 
common punishment by blows and 
bastinadoes is prohibited through- 
out the entire colony; but old 
colonists can remember frightful 
punishment being inflicted for small 
offences, and the recognised method 
of discovering a murder or theft 
was by means of the stick. French 
law, indeed, in so far as possible is 
administered in all parts, and the 
working of the so-called Bureaux 
Arabes, a mixed civil and military 
tribunal, has been much improved. 
This Bureau Arabe was often a 
scene of lamentable confusion, 
owing to the ignorance of the 
French officials of Arabic, and vice 
versa. It sufficed for an officer 
to be young, clever, fearless, to 
receive an appointment as Chef de 
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Bureau Arabe, and with the merest 
smattering of law, and with very 
incompetent interpreters at hand, 
he was sent off to administer jus- 
tice in some remote district as best 
he could. The Scénes des Bureaux 
Arabes, by a witty Algerian writer, 
gives an admirable idea of the con- 
fusion of the tribunals, mixed 
comedy and tragedy, and it is 
hardly necessary to say oftena scant 
leaven of equity meted out. Arabic 
is now much more thoroughly 
taught, and many abuses have been 
gradually removed, but much still 
remains to be done. Old colonists, 
however, who compare the present 
state of things with what used to 
take place. thirty years ago, are 
naturally inclined to regard matters 
hopefully. For example, it happen- 
ed that a theft was committed by 
Kabyles, and in order to elicit a 
confession one of the accused was 
condemned by the Cadi to receive 
two hundred blows, which he 
did without confessing the crime, 
and died in consequence. An 
inquiry was instituted by the 
French Government. My narrator, 
a médecin militaire, was commis- 
sioned to examine the body, and on 
his report being forwarded to the 
authorities, a great effect was pro- 
duced. Louis Philippe, always a 
hater of bloodshed and cruelty, 
thereapon Jaid a strict embargo 
upon the infliction of such punish- 
ment, and at last the use of the 
stick came to be prohibited alto- 
gether. 

Those indeed were savage times in 
the colony, and even now a kind of 
Lynch law is practised towards the 
marauding Arabs, which only those 
who are familiar with their unscru- 
pulous habits of plunder can excuse. 
Without dogs and pistols, no home 
even in the near neighbourhood of 
Algiers is safe from these prowlers, 
who take anything they can get, 
poultry, garden tools, clothes, no 
matter what. It is impossible to 
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conceive what this inveterate habit 
of pillage is like unless you have 
had personal experience of it. Bars, 
bolts, watch dogs, guns, pistols, are 
always necessary, and the colonist 
must, no matter however weary, 
in French phrase, dormir sur une 
oreille only. 

Three most important pieces of 
legislation, greatly conducing to the 
stability of the colony, have charac- 
terised the rule of the Republic. 
It has broken up the patriarchal 
system of land tenure, it has con- 
ferred the rights of French citizens 
on the Jews, and it has—in one in- 
stance—rendered the tribes re- 
sponsible for individual acts of 
rebellion against the Government. 

According to the old system, the 
land belonging to the Arabs was 
apportioned among the members of 
the tribe, and redivided every ten 
years, no one having an inalienable 
right over his share, or being per- 
mitted to sell. The land now be- 
longs not to the tribe, but to the 
individual, and each man can sell 
his portion at will. Of course 
the consequences of such a change 
will not be immediate, and great 
expense was entailed on the French 
Government by the necessary sur- 
vey and just allotment of such vast 
tracts. Yet there is little doubt 
that the measure is calculated to 
promote the general security, and 
that when the Arabs fully realise 
their position they will feel less in- 
clined to join in tribal revolts. In 
fact, a man no longer belongs to 
his tribe in the former sense of the 
word. 

With regard to the Jews, there 
can be no doubt that the French 
Government has acted with wise 
beneficence in placing them on the 
same footing as French subjects. 
There are 30,000 Jews in Algeria, 
quietly settled down in the various 
towns, amassing wealth after the 
manner of their nation, and gene- 
rally living quite apart from the 
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rest of the population, Several 
distinguished military commanders 
in the Algerian army have been 
Jews, and some of the families 
domiciled there belong to the best 
Jewish blood. Without doubt it 
was a highly politic as well as phil- 
anthropic step on the part of the 
Administration to accord them the 
privileges already accorded the 
Arabs. The measure at first was 
very unpopular among the latter, 
of whom political justice is not to 
be expected as yet. 

The enactment in 1871, by which 
native tribes were made responsible 
for individual acts of insurrection, 
gave the greatest satisfaction among 
the entire European portion of the 
colony, and it is felt that such a 
piece of legislation made _per- 
manent would offer real security 
for the future. Again and again 
the Arabs have rebelled and been 
subdaed, and a quieter era was 
supposed to have set in, but again 
and again this kind of optim- 
ism has proved a fallacy. Such 
a rising as that of Kabylia in 1871 
proved beyond a doubt how in- 
rooted was the hatred of French 
rule, and the determination to shake 
it off on the first opportunity. The 
Kabyle tribes were made responsi- 
ble, their lands were confiscated, 
and a heavy war-tax levied. The 
Kabyles, a hard-working, moral, and 
honest race, paid the money, and 
are now beginning to buy back their 
land, but the lesson they received 
is not likely to be soon forgotten. 
In former eases the execution of the 
ringleaders produced a very inade- 
quate effect, and as soon as one 
rising was quelled, another would 
break out. Thirty years ago, in his 
Considérations sur VAlgérie, Dr. 
Bodichon advocated this very mea- 
sure, and doubtless much loss of 
life and property might have been 
saved by acting up to his counsels. 
But governments, like individuals, 
learn chiefly by experience. Finding 
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that mildness availed little, and that 
severity in the case of individuals 
availed less still, the Administration 
at last hit upon the very plan sug- 
gested by Algerian writers long ago, 
namely, the solidarity of the tribe 
and its individual members. This, 
however, is not as yet matter of law, 
and was only resorted to in 1871. 

A word about the large Spanish 
element in Algeria is necessary. 
The Spanish population may be 
reckoned as a fourth of the Eu- 
ropean, and is made up of two very 
different portions: firstly, that of 
the continent; secondly, that of the 
Balearic Islands. The former have 
a very bad character in the colony, 
being sadly given to habits of theft 
and pilfering generally, also to as- 
sassination. The latter, who are 
found distributed throughout all 
parts of the three provinces, are a 
most hardworking, thrifty, merito- 
rious set of colonists, and many of 
them who come without a sou 
accumulate wealth. They are also 
honest, and make excellent servants. 
The climate, moreover, suits them, 
and they are better able to resist 
the great summer heats than the 
French colonists with whom they 
intermarry. 

On the whole, then, all acquainted 
with Algerian affairs feel that they 
have reason to regard the future 
hopefully. Security, good govern- 
ment, and peace, are alone needed to 
raise this glorious country into what 
it should be; and the first two are 
in a fair way of being accorded. 
The latter, alas! is problematical, 
here as everywhere else. We have 
seen that, despite unusual draw- 
backs, very rapid progress has been 
made in all directions, and that 
every year tends to develop new in- 
dustrial and agricultural sources of 
wealth. The extraordinary rise in 
the price of land within the last ten 
or twenty years is an instance in 
point. Fifteen years ago, land could 
be purchased in the best building 
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sites near Algiers for one-fifth of its 
present value, and what was almost 
to be had for the asking then, is 
very difficult to be procured at any 
price now. Thus, land sold at two- 
pence the square yard a few years 
back, now fetches three or four shil- 
lings, and so on, in proportion. 
Wherever you go, you find the 
same rate of increase. English 
residents who purchased country 
houses and gardens when Algiers 
first became the fashion, now find 
themselves in possession of proper- 
ties quadrupled in value, and new- 
comers wishing to purchase can 
hardly meet with anything at all. 

Certainly, those whom the happy 
fates lead to ‘ winter with the swal- 
lows’ can select no choicer spot 
than the green heights of Mustapha 
Supérieure. The following de- 
scription from the pen of a lady 
whose pencil has familiarised us 
with so much that is lovely, poetic, 
and piquant in Algerian scenery, 
and whose contributions to Algerian 
literature have been already alluded 
to, will help the reader to an under- 
standing of our meaning : 


The hill near our house grows daily more 
beautiful. It will soon be a carpet of 
asphodels, tulips, and crocuses ; the sprouts 
are breaking through the soil; every shower 
quickens them, till I can almost see them 
grow. ‘The little group of olive trees, with 
their knotted, gnarled, twisted stems, and 
delicate slender branches, are contradictions 
beyond expression and a perpetual delight 
to me. One moment the foliage is a dark 
bluish green, almost black in some aspects, 
and of a somewhat grave and solemn ex- 
pression. At the least breath of the west 
wind, it is stirred with a rustling silvery 
ripple, and the whole tree laughs and 
sparkles with light. We have also a group 
of poplars, towering over the savage mass 
of spiked aloes and prickly cacti. Dwarf 
palms cover the hills as ferns do in our own 
Wales and England. I walk to my sketch- 
ing place by banks as thick with white and 
pink cyclamen as a Sussex lane with prim- 
roses in May. I have seen Swiss moun- 
tains and Lombard plains, Scotch lochs and 
Welsh mountains, but never anything so 
unearthly, so delicate, so aérial, as these 
long stretches of blue mountain and shining 
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sea, the dark cypresses relieved against a 
background of a thousand dainty tints, 
and the massive white Moorish houses 
gleaming out from the grey mysterious green 
of the olive woods. 

Equally good is the following 
from another accomplished hand. 
The description is of a ride to 
Teniet-el-Haad some years ago: 

We left Algiers for Blidah on horseback. 
The day was intensely hot; the dust bluwing 
in clouds and covering—the time is May— 
the cactuses, just putting forth their frills 
of golden flowers. Charming little Blidah ! 
Encircled with orange trees, it shines out 
in the evening light like a bright young 
face under a green garland. Our ten hours’ 
ride to Milianah lay first through the 
Metidja, then through a wild, mountainous 
country. At first it has the appearance of 
being totally uninhabited and uncultivated, 
but on looking more carefully through the 
brushwood patches of barley may be seen, 
rude huts and camel-hair tents hidden in 
the ravines, and herds of cattle and sheep 
tended by earth-coloured Arabs. Nextday 
we were constantly crossing and recrossing 
the river, which was bounded by tamarisk 
and oleander trees. The tamarisk was in 
full bloom and had a delightful scent; the 
long pink tassel-like flowers waving in the 
wind had a kind of human grace and fas- 
cination about them, that made me dream 
of transformed princesses, 


Such descriptions are real pic- 
tures, and I wish that space per- 
mitted of longer extracts from the 
same sources. 

So much still remains to be said, 
that I feel when nearing the end 
of my task as if it had only just 
begun. Who can write of Algeria 
without saying a word about its 
literature? We have not been 
overwhelmingly dosed, perhaps, 
with works of Algerian travel in 
England, though there are quite 
enough upon that subject as upon al- 
most every other. But, as was only 
natural on Franco-African soil, an 
entire literature has sprung up, and, 
on the whole, we must pronounce 
it to be a vigorous and pleasing 
one. Good descriptions of travel 
and natural scenery abound, and 
great attention has been paid by 
archeologists to the antiquities of 
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the country; but the genius of 
Algeria must be looked for in such 
works as the highly poetic and little 
known Drames du Désert, which 
has met with very inadequate recog. 
nition even in France. I know 
of no literary production in the 
long catalogue of Algerian works 
familiar to me which can compare 
with it. The very life of the desert 
is here, its colour, its passion, its 
savageness and archaic freedom. 
For originality and vigour, 
though of a wholly different cha- 
racter, I am inclined to place the 
Scénes des Bureaux Arabes next on 
the list. Both works are quite 
out of the common way, and to say 
that is to say a good deal in the 
days of mere achievement and 
disguised imitation. So many 
excellent works, topographical, 
ethnological, and historic, exist in 
Algeria, that the intending tra- 
veller will have no difficulty in 
procuring plenty of information 
from accepted sources, such as the 
learned works of Generals Daumas 
and Hanneton upon the Kabyles 
and Kabylia, of Henri Duveyrier on 
the Touaregs and the Sahara, also 
the works of M. Letournean ; whilst 
among interesting and picturesque 
works about Algeria generally, may 
be mentioned those of MM. 
Clamageran, Fromentin, Villacrose, 
and Bombonnel, the tiger-slayer. 
Interesting specimens of Arab 
culture are the grammatical works 
of Sidi-Ben-Kazem-el-Sedira, a 
native professor of Arabic in one 
of the colleges, and whose little 
Grammaire Frangais-Arabe is pro- 
nounced to be one of the best class 
books ever written. The archeo- 
logical works of M. Berbragger 
are also noteworthy in the goodly 
catalogue of Algerian literature. 
The name of Bombonnel reminds 
me that I have said nothing about 
the wild animals which in former 
days lent such a halo of adventure 
to Algerian travel. Twenty years 
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ago the appearance of a lion in the 
villages near the capital was no un- 
common event, but the king of the 
forest has now been driven beyond 
the mountains, and the panther 
far into the woods. The ghoul- 
like jackal and hyena, prowlers in 
the Arab cemeteries, are abundant, 
but their numbers diminish in con- 
sequence of the reward offered by 
the Government for their destruc- 
tion. A franc and a half is paid 
for every jackal killed, fifteen for a 
hyena, forty for a lion and panther. 
The skins belong to the sportsman, 
who realises forty francs more for 
the panther’s skin and forty for the 
jaw on account of the value of the 
teeth. You may still occasionally 
smell the panther in the forest of 
Teniet-el-Haad, but even in those 
remote districts they are not often 
seen now. ‘Travellers will find 
it hard to choose between the 
horrible laugh of the hyena, still 
heard in the plains, and the shrili 
cry of the jackal, from which there 
is no escape, even in the close 
neighbourhood of Algiers itself. 
The jackal is often tamed, and 
though exceedingly mischievous, 
preying alike upon the poultry 
yard and the fruit garden, has its 
good qualities. The wild boar 
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abounds, and is very good eating. 
It is said to be tameable, ‘ caressing 
as a dog,’ and very intelligent. 

The natural history, however, of 
Algeria requires a paper to itself. 
Its flora and fauna have yet to be 
described in an accessible and handy 
form for the benefit of travellers, 
and such a volume would also prove 
an acceptable addition to the litera- 
ture of popular science generally. 
Again, what good stories of marvel 
and adventure gathered from the 
lips of old colonists occur to us as I 
review these Algerian experiences ! 
But this wonderful country abounds 
in such a variety of interests that it 
is impossible within circumscribed 
limits to indicate all. It is, per- 
haps, as full of curiosities as any 
place in the world, and it has the 
advantage of being very easy of 
access. Every day the provinces 
of Oran and Constantine are becom- 
ing safer and easier to explore, and, 
as has been already seen, these 
offer perhaps more attractions for 
the adventurous traveller even than 
Algeria itself. 

1 may mention, by the way, as 
this goes to press, that a Republican 
victory is confidently looked for 
throughout the colony in the forth- 
coming elections. 


M. B.-E. 
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F you wish to rouse the dormant 
l sensibilities of a French Radi- 
cal, it may be done very thoroughly 
by the mere mention of Les Cléri- 
caux. He has indeed a good many 
objects of aversion: he hates the 
Legitimists, he hates the Imperial- 
ists, he hates the Left Centre; but 
above all he bitterly hates the 
Clericals. And under this title he 
includes not only the clergy but all 
their adherents: those benighted 
lay people who go to church and to 
confession, who intend some day to 
be buried with religious rites, and 
who, meanwhile, read clerical jour- 
nals and vote for clerical candidates; 
all, in fact, who have not renounced 
the priest and all his works, the 
pomps and vanities of that wicked 
Church, and all the sinful works of 
religion. No doubt there is a good 
deal to be said for him. He be- 
lieves firmly, and perhaps not 
wholly without reason, that the 
priest lacks only the power to seize, 
to imprison, to torture, to banish, 
to burn him; he believes that the 
priest is at the bottom of all that 
he considers evil, and that if the 
black army could be disbanded a 
free and enlightened France would 
shake off the trammels of an 
exploded superstition, and would 
advance rapidly towards the per- 
fection from which only Christian- 
ity holds it back. And, so believing, 
he shudders and grants when a 
priest with his Breviary under his 
arm enters a railway carriage or 
an omnibus, he abstains rigorously 
from all religious observances, and, 
if the influence of the female sex 
at a critical moment of his life 
exacts from him the concession of a 
religions ceremony after the civil 
marriage, he avenges himself by 
giving strict injunctions that no- 


thing of the kind shall take 
place at his burial. In short, he 
behaves in a way which contrasts 
curiously with the half-patronising, 
half-impatient, but wholly courte- 
ous and respectful bearing of the 
average British layman to the 
average British parson. 

But it is not of the French but 
ef the British form of Clericality 
that we intend to write. French 
clericalism is a political party, a 
busy, pugnacious, organised power; 
British Clericality is a habit of 
mind, an influence, a tone, a set of 
likes and dislikes, but not a poli- 
tical or social organisation. And 
for this reason it excites less enthu- 
siastic hatred and admiration. The 
British parson may sometimes be 
unpopular; he may and often does 
go out of his way to get into hot 
water with his parishioners ; but he 
is quite incapable, either as an indi- 
vidual or as an order, of exciting 
the rancorous, rankling hatred 
which a French anti-clerical che- 
rishes for ‘ toute cette prétraille-la.’ 
Even the Nonconformist deacon, 
hard as he may try, seldom suc- 
ceeds in thoroughly hating the 
proud priest over the way at the 
rectory, who, quite unconscious of 
being a bloated aristocrat, drops in 
every now and then to have a chat 
across the counter, and who sent a 
mould of prelatical jelly when his 
child was lying ill. Nor, on the 
other hand, is it easy to feel any 
strong enthusiasm for the Anglican 
type of cleric. The Roman priest, 
if once you can satisfy yourself that 
his cause is Divine, can be magnified 
into a hero: he is indeed i Oypwr 
7) Geoc—either more or less than 4 
man; he inspires either hatred or 
awe. But his English brother does 
not call up such strong feelings; 
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it is impossible very seriously to 
detest or very intensely to revere a 
man of whom neither the faults nor 
the virtues are usually on a heroic 
scale. The parishioners criticise 
and grumble at their rector—they 
would not be Englishmen if they 
did not ; and very often in country 
parishes the rector is the only man 
of sufficient importance to criticise 
and to grumble at—but still on the 
whole he saits them, and if he goes 
away they will give him a testi- 
monial, or if he dies they will put 
up a window in his memory, and 
when the new réctor comes they 
will use the old one’s name to make 
him uncomfortable, and will say: 
‘It wasn’t so in Mr. So-and-So’s 
time. There are, no doubt, some 
clergymen who are strongly loved— 
some who are strongly hated; but 
with most the feeling is something 
between the two: ‘ There the par- 
son is, and we must make the best 
of him; after all, he is not a bad 
kind of fellow. We can’t do without 
parsons, and very likely if we were 
in his place we shouldn’t do as well 
as he does ; he has his fads, but all 
parsons have them—it’s their way ; 
so let us ask him to dinner next 
Friday—no, not Friday, he has a 
fad about that, hasn’t he? Satur- 
day—no, he doesn’t like Saturday ; 
bother the parson, why won’t he 
fit in?’ 

It must, indeed, be admitted that 
in various ways, social and poli- 
tical, it is difficult to make him fit 
in. It is not that there is any deep- 
seated antipathy between clergy 
and laity—probably in no country 
except the United States does a 
better feeling prevail between them 
—but there is something about the 
clergy which causes a sort of super- 
ficial irritation in the lay mind, 
which finds its expression not in 
curses but in grumbles—not in 
the French howl of ‘4 bas les 
prétres!’ but in the English growl 
of ‘ Bother the parson!’ And if an 
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explanation is sought of this phe- 
nomenon, it must be found in the 
gradual growth and increase of what 
we have ventured to call Clericality, 
an ecclesiastical and social develop- 
ment of which we propose to dis- 
cuss some of the bearings. 

It was remarked not long ago by 
Mr. Gladstone, in an article in the 
Contemporary Review, that the dis- 
tinctive dress of the clergy, which 
fifty years ago had all but died out, 
has since that time been revived 
under the influence of the Oxford 
movement. Mr. Gladstone adds 
that he thinks the party of costume 
were in the right—a question on 
which the general opinion may pro- 
bably be on his side, and which, at 
any rate, we are not concerned to 
discuss. But it may be noticed that 
the distinction of dress has not 
only been revived, it has been in- 
tensified and made more pro- 
nounced. The dress which five- 
and-twenty years ago would have 
been the badge of a very extreme 
‘Puseyite’ is now worn by the 
young Evangelical curate; the ‘dog- 
collar’ and ‘ M.B. waistcoat’ have 
almost universally superseded the 
unobtrusive white tie and the suit 
of ordinary cut, though dark hue, 
which formerly suggested without 
placarding the clerical vocation of 
its wearer. Formerly when a young 
man took orders, he simply men- 
tioned to his tailor that he wished 
for adark suit of clothes; now he 
changes his tailor altogether and 
enters a Gothic shop, where he is 
measured for a straight waistcoat, 
a long cassock, and other mysterious 
garments, of which the very names 
are unknown to the profane—a shop 
into which the unordained male 
would no more dare to penetrate 
than he would into the fitting-rooms 
of a Regent Street milliner, and in 
which his presence would call up 
almost as many blushes as it would 
in the last-named establishment. 
Nor does the young cleric cover his 
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(still untonsured) locks with a hat 
bought at a ‘common Bond Street 
hatter’s; just as the clerical tailor 
occupies a sort of neutral ground 
between the lay tailor and the mil- 
liner, so between Lincoln and Ben- 
nett’s and Brandon’s stands the 
ecclesiastical artist to whom we owe 
the priest’s hat, a creation before 
which the episcopal shovel itself 
must shrink away ashamed as a 
secular and erastian thing. No 
doubt the more extreme forms of 
clerical costume are usually symbols 
of other extravagances; but it re- 
mains true that the average is much 
more markedly and strikingly cle- 
rical than it used to be. 

It would not, however, be worth 
while noticing these trivialities if 
they were not an outward expres- 
sion of a not unimportant fact 
that increase and development of 
Clericality of which we spoke just 
now. It is not in dress alone that 
clergymen have become and are 
becoming more clerical. In their 
habits, their amusements, their 
ways of looking at things, they and 
the laity are moving along diverg- 
ing lines. It is true, as we ad- 
mitted in a former article, that 
this is to some extent an inevitable 
result of the more complete carry- 
ing out of the division of labour 
which is a characteristic of our 
busy age ; the barrister is more ex- 
clusively a barrister, the member 
of Parliament is more exclusively 
a member of Parliament, and the 
clergyman more exclusively a 
clergyman, than he was in the 
more easy-going days of our fathers: 
if the stream is to do more work, it 
must be narrowed as well as deep- 
ened. But from whatever cause 
or combination of causes it may 
spring, the increasing Clericality of 
the clergy is very far from being 
again. With all his faults, we are 
inclined to regret the old-fashioned 
country parson, who knew a horse 
when he saw him, who now and 
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then rode out to the meet, who 
laughed at his own fine old stories 
over the squire’s fine old port, who 
knew how to win the hearts of 
the farmers’ wives, who was a 
parson if you will, but an English 
gentleman and a man of the world 
tirst, and who would have been 
considerably astonished if anybody 
had called him a priest. His ideal 
of a clergyman’s work may have 
been a low one according to the 
modern standard, but it was well up 
to that of his own day, and at any 
rate he did not keep his parish in a 
state of chronic irritation, nor flurry 
the farmer’s wife over her tea by 
enlarging on the duty of attending 
week-day services, nor keep his 
churchwarden in the fidgets during 
the whole of the Sunday service 
for fear of what might be coming 
next, nor put his gardener and his 
button-boy in the chancel to ex- 
cruciate hiscongregation’s ears with 
execrable Gregorians more execrably 
sung. He was agoodold Tory ; he 
didn’t trouble himself much about 
ideals, for the actual seemed to him 
pleasant enough ; he held miserably 
inadequate views on primary educa- 
tion; but still he was an honest, 
cheery, outspoken Englishman, who 
looked you full in the face, and who 
lived, and walked, and felt like a 
man, and not like a priest. His 
preaching was not very learned, nor 
very rousing, nor very full of unc- 
tion, but still it was manly, and 
simple, and in tune with his people’s 
minds, and notaboutclerical fadsand 
ecclesiasticisms. No doubt it was 
time that he made way for a younger 
and more active type; no doubt his 
successor has done a great deal—he 
has restored the church and smart- 
ened up the churchyard, and rebuilt 
the schools —but still somehow there 
is an official, not to say a priggish, 
air about it all, and in listening 
to his regular intoning one seems to 
miss the expressive, if unecclesiasti- 
cal, roll of the dear rector’s voice. 
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We have said that the French 
clericals are an organised political 
party, while English Clericality as- 
sumes a milder form. And yet it 
must be admitted that the English 
scarcely less than the French clergy 
are apt to regard political questions 
with exclusive reference to their 
own class interests. Of late years 
questions bearing more or less 
directly on the endowments of 
the Church and the status of the 
clergy have been coming more and 
more to the front, each Session of 
Parliament has had its series of 
ecclesiastical debates, until it has 
become a stock argument with Libe- 
rationists that the Church stops the 
way, and must be ordered to move 
on. Nor is this an unhealthy 
symptom ; it is better that people 
should take an interest even if it 
be only in the externals of the 
Church than that they should pass 
by all such matters as beneath their 
notice. But what we are to re- 
mark now is, that in all these 


questions the attitude of the clergy 
has been a clerical and not a national 
one; that they have as a body, and 
with exceptions all the more pro- 
minent from their paucity, asked not 
what is best for the nation, but what 


will best secure ‘our’ influence, 
‘our’ position, ‘our’ pay? Take the 
Irish Church question. Ingenious 
attempts were made, no doubt, to 
base the opposition to disestablish- 
ment on the organic identity of 
the Protestant establishment with 
the ancient Church of St. Patrick, 
but the real argument that united 
the English clergy was the Prozi- 
mus Ucalegon cry—the fear that 
Parliament having once tasted eccle- 
siastical blood would not be satisfied 
until it had worried the English 
flock. Take the Education question. 
The efforts and the sacrifices made 
by the clergy in the cause of Educa- 
tion during the last five-and-thirty 
years must have secured them an 
almost undisputed supremacy in 
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this matter but for their own short- 
sighted policy. But from the first 
it has been evident that, with the 
great majority, a genuine zeal for 
education has been less influential 
than an eager spirit of partisanship, 
which refused all co-operation or 
compromise with those who did not 
accept Church teaching in its fulness. 
Hence the jealousy of Government 
interference which led so many to 
refuse all participation in the Parlia- 
mentary grant; hence the wrong- 
headedness which for years fought 
against the Conscience clause as an 
invention of the enemy ; hence the 
terror of school boards, which still 
possesses the country clergy to an 
extent which is quite unintelligible 
to those who have had experience of 
their working. Take the Agricul- 
tural Labourers question. No class 
of men has had such opportunities 
as the clergy of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the position and 
the wants of the labourers. Nor 
have the clergy been wanting in 
sympathy with the working class. 
Schools, Clothing Clubs, Coal Clubs, 
Penny Banks, and the whole ma- 
chinery of a well-organised country 
parish, testify to the efforts which 
have been made on their behalf. 
And yet when for the first time the 
labourers showed some indepen- 
dence, some desire to help them- 
selves and to unite for the protec- 
tion and advancement of their 
order, they were met on the part 
of the clergy almost universally 
by coldness, by discouragement, 
even by obloquy. And yet what 
an opportunity there was for the 
clergy to step forward as mediators 
between class and class ; to denounce 
selfishness and narrowness and bit- 
terness on the one side and on the 
other; to point out to the farmers 
and landlords that it was impos- 
sible to keep up the old feudal re- 
lation any longer, and that the 
labourer had as good a right to 
make the best bargain he could for 
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his labour as they had for their 
farm-produce or for their land; and 
to show the labourers that exag- 
geration and impracticable demands 
would only defeat their own end, 
and that if they wished to be 
independent they must earn their 
independence by self-reliance, self- 
control, industry, and frugality. It 
is true that the Labourers’ Union has 
made mistakes—perhaps they would 
have made fewer if they had had 
better advisers; it is true that 
their self-constituted organ, the 
Labourers’ Chronicle, has used much 
bitter and unjustifiable language ; 
but anyone who could discern the 
signs of the times must have seen 
that the movement was a genuine 
one, and that what it needed was 
advice, direction, and moderating 
influence at the hands of disin- 
terested but friendly critics. But 


the clergy as a body thought more 
of retaining their hold upon the 
labouring class than of raising 
them to a position of independence ; 


they wanted to keep them in statu 
pupillari instead of helping them 
gradually to think and act for them- 
selves; and so, like many an anxious 
but ill-judging parent who treats 
his son as a boy when he is grown 
to man’s estate, they forfeited the 
healthy, because free and intelligent, 
allegiance which they might have 
won, and let slip an opportunity 
which can never occuragain. Like 
George ILJ., who could see in the 
revolted American colonies nothing 
but ungrateful rebels, they could not 
see that fhe time for dndependence 
was come, and so, when that in- 
dependence is finally and fully won, 
they will miss the reward of the 
grateful loyalty of free hearts 
which might easily have been theirs. 

Or, once more, take the foreign 
policy of the nation; here surely 
the clergy might have stood forth, 
not as political agitators, not as 
members of a political party, but 
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on the higher ground of prophets 
of righteousness, commissioned to 
declare to the nation those element- 
ary duties—so universally acknow- 
ledged in theory, yet so often over- 
looked in practice—that we should 
do to others as we would have 
them do to us; that we should be 
just and fear not; that to do jus- 
tice and relieve the oppressed is 
better than asserting our own 
rights and maintaining our own 
influence; that to do evil that 
good may come is forbidden as 
much to nations as to individuals, 
But, for the most part, these things 
have been too remote from their 
own interests for the clergy to feel 
strongly about them; the question 
of the Canada Clergy Reserves 
stirred them more deeply than the 
war with Russia for the mainten- 
ance of the Turkish power in 
Europe ; they were more shocked 
at the disendowment of the Irish 
Church than at the war with 
China for the maintenance of the 
opium traffic. They would not 
consciously refuse to support a 
noble cause, or commit an act of 
oppression on a weaker neighbour, 
but they are too apt to identify 
the interests of the Church with 
those of Christianity, and the in- 
terests of the clergy with the 
interests of the Church. People 
often say that the clergy ought not 
to meddle with politics; that by 
doing so they are lowering their 
position and destroying their influ- 
ence; that they have higher and 
holier subjects to attend to; but if 
it were once felt that the clergy 
had no interests to maintain but 
those of truth and justice, and 
brotherly kindness and humanity, 
that they had something of 
the spirit of St. Paul, who was 
willing that he himself should be 
accursed for the sake of his 
brother-men, and that if their voice 
were heard it would be in no nar- 
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rower cause than that of humanity,! 
it would soon be acknowledged that 
politics in the highest sense were 
not out of place in the pulpit. 

And so again with regard to the 
question of Disestablishment. It 
is a question which ought to be 
discussed simply with reference to 
the good of the nation at large. If 
the Establishment of the Church is 
good for the mass of the people, 
and if its abolition would be a loss 
to the moral and spiritual forces of 
England, let it be maintained ; if 
not, let it be removed. But if the 
clergy are content to fight the 
battle on the lower ground of the 
interest of their order, to make it a 
struggle for the maintenance of 
their influence and prestige and 
exclusive claims, it is not difficult 
to foresee that the victory will not 
rest with them, and that what 
might perhaps have been preserved 
in the interest of the nation will be 
swept away if it is made a mere 
matter of class privilege. The 
ministers of the Church of England 
are fond of being called the national 
clergy ; let them prove themselves 
so, and their position is secure. 

There is another phase of Cleri- 
eality which is a striking feature in 
the Church of England at the 
present day, and which is silently 
affecting its character more than 
most people are aware of—namely, 
the vast increase of activity in its 
diocesan organisation. In the good 
old days, when the Bishop of Llan- 
daff resided on the banks of Win- 
dermere and never entered his 
diocese for twenty years ; when the 
Bishop of London, being asked for 
a charity sermon, replied that he 
preached only once a year and that 
this one discourse was already be- 
spoken; when bishops in general 
were real dignitaries and not mere 
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cassocked season-ticket holders ; 
and when, if the clergy of any 
diocese had wished to present a 
memorial to their ordinary, they 
might very appropriately have 
addressed him in the words of 
Tertullus, ‘ Seeing that by thee we 
enjoy great quietness ;’ it must be 
admitted that the organisation of 
the Church of England sat lightly 
and loosely on her members. But 
we have changed all that. Since 
the day when Sydney Smith wrote 
with dismay of Bishop Blomfield’s 
‘ungovernable passion for business,’ 
that baleful passion has infected 
well-nigh the whole episcopal 
bench. And not only so, but the 
activity of the head has communi- 
cated itself to all the subordinate 
parts of the organisation, until an 
electric current of episcopal influ- 
ence runs through diocesan synods, 
archidiaconal conferences, ruri- 
decanal chapters, until its ultimate 
vibrations reach the Peter Plymleys 
who ‘live fourteen miles from a 
market town, and, from long resi- 
dence upon their livings, have 
become a kind of holy vegetables.’ 
Formerly, if a clergyman let his 
bishop alone, the bishop was quite 
ready to let him alone; now, 
pastoral letters, episcopal man- 
dates, papers of inquiry, reports, 
tabulated statistics, forms to be 
filled up, circulate briskly between 
palace and parsonage; and that 
which is lacking in the personal ac- 
tivity of the diocesan is filled up by 
the reflected energies of the arch- 
deacons, the rural deans, the school 
inspectors, the secretaries of dio- 
cesan boards, and all the graduated 
hierarchy through which the word 
of command is passed from the 
commanding officer to the private 
soldiers. Indeed, there are English 
dioceses which are approaching to 


‘ The Bishop of Manchester's memorable letter on the Agricultural Lock-out, and his 
more recent letter on Lord Derby's reply to the deputation on the Eastern Question (ihe 
Times, July 18, 1876), are signal instances of the legitimate interference of a clergy- 


man in politics, 
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the consummation described by a 
French prelate: ‘My clergy is an 
army: when I say—March! it 
marches.’ Now this is, of course, in 
itself a vast improvement on the 
old torpor and disorganisation ; but 
is there not a questionable side to 
it? Is there not a danger of the 
bishop becoming not merely what 
his name denotes—the overseer, but 
the type and mould of the whole 
diocese, so that a High-Church 
bishop will have a High-Church 
diocese, an Evangelical bishop an 
Evangelical diocese, and a moderate 
bishop a moderate diocese? No 
doubt, where an_ exceptionally 
liberal-minded bishop has to do 
with an exceptionally independent 
clergyman, this danger is imaginary ; 
but in ordinary cases, especially if 
the clergyman’s living is small and 
his family large, and the bishop’s 
patronage desirable, there is a very 
great temptation for the clergyman 
to adopt the tone of his diocesan, 
and to become in fact the bishop’s 
curate, instead of being an inde- 


pendent ecclesiastical officer, respon- 
sible to his bishop within the limits 


prescribed by the law. It is not 
an unknown thing for a clergyman, 
himself probably assured of the 
episcopal favour, to suggest gravely 
that the beneficed clergy ought to 
be dismissible at the bishop’s plea- 
sure; and there has been at least 
one prelate of late years whose 
admirers copied not only his phrase- 
ology and his style, but (so far as 
they could be imitated) the very 
tones of his voice, and eyen the 
arrangement of his hair. Those 
who have watched the effect of the 
transfer of a diocese from an Evan- 
gelical to a High-Church incumbent 
tell us that it is as if a wave had 
swept over the parishes and changed 
the face of ecclesiastical nature. 
And if we may trust the newspaper 
reports of diocesan synods, the 
behaviour of those reverend as- 
sembles in the presence of their 
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right reverend president might be 
for the most part fitly described 
in the words of the poet of the ‘ Re- 
jected Addresses ’— 

Obedient Yamen 

Answer'd Amen, 

And did 

As he was bid. 

There is, in fact, areal danger of 
the English clergy gradually sur- 
rendering their traditional indepen- 
dence, and beccming, like the 
modern French priesthood, mere 
echoes and satellites of their bishop. 
But could anything be conceived 
more fatal than this to the character 
both of the episcopate and of the 
priesthood, not to say to the well- 
being of the Church and the edifi- 
cation of the laity? We lament 
frequently our unhappy divisions, 
but unity, or rather uniformity, is 
too dearly purchased at the ex- 
pense of independence. How keenly 
alive Charles Kingsley was to this 
danger, appears from the account 
in his Life of his refusal to answer 
a set of unauthorised questions, 
circulated by his Archdeacon, the 
late Bishop Wigram. Bishops, 
no doubt, are superior to the 
common run of humanity, but 
still our bishops are men, and 
the attitude of no inconsiderable 
proportion of the clergy in the 
episcopal presence is enough to turn 
an average bishop’s head and an 
average layman’s stomach. 

The laity indeed have a good deal 
to put up with in the clergy of the 
present day. They respect them 
heartily and honour them ungrudg- 
ingly for their work; but they often 
wish that there were less of the 
parson and more of the man about 
them. Look at the preaching of 
the present day. People talk of the 
decline of the power of the pulpit: 
the pulpit has more power than it 
ever had if only its occupants knew 
how to use it. Look at a congrega- 
tion when a man is giving them 
not mere ‘ vacant chaff,’ but golden 
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grain which he has threshed out 
with the sweat of his mind; is there 
any lack of attention? They may 
not agree with all he says, their 
stand-point may be different from 
his, but at least he will not have 
to complain of listlessness and in- 
difference; he will know that his 
thoughts are taken into their minds 
and digested, and, instead of com- 
plaining of want of influence, he 
will feel almost oppressed by the 
responsibility of so great an oppor- 
tunity of influencing his hearers. 
But why do so many churches offer 
so different a spectacle in time of 
sermon? Because the preacher 
speaks to the people as a priest, 
and not as a man. He speaks as 
if he understood all mysteries and 
all knowledge ; as if he possessed 
some private and infallible source 
of religious truth; as if he stood 
on an altogether different level 
from his hearers. No doubt a 
preacher ought to be able to speak 
with authority, but it should be 
the authority not of mere office, 
but of experience, of meditation, of 
reading, of discussion; and he who 
can speak with this authority will 
speak modestly, and as one who 
from the experience of his own 
inner life knows what is in his 
brother-men. What can be more 
painful than to hear a young man, 
whose chief experienceof life hither- 
to, perhaps, has been in the cricket 
field, laying down the law to his 
grey-haired hearers, dictating to 
them their religious observances, 
complacently expounding to them 
the mysteries of human life (of 
which they know so much more than 
he), assuming without the slightest 
sense of incongruity the position of 
an infallible teacher towards those 
of whom he might more fitly learn? 
What can be more unprofitable, in 
an age when the very foundations 
of religious faith need careful under- 
pinning, than to listen to sermons 
on ecclesiastical trivialities, on theo- 
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logical technicalities, Catholic dis- 
courses or Protestant discourses 
instead of Christian words of com- 
fort and counsel? Truly in such 
cases— 


The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 


In this aspect the now almost 
universal substitution of the sur- 
plice for the gown in the pulpit, 
though doubtless reasonable enough 
on the grounds of convenience and 
seemliness, is not without its sig- 
nificance. For if there was any 
symbolism in the matter at all, the 
academical gown meant that the 
preacher was addressing his con- 
gregation simply as an educated 
man—the surplice marks him as 
the bearer of an ecclesiastical office; 
and certainly our younger preachers 
nowadays do not leave us in much 
doubt which of these two charac- 
ters they prefer. 

It remains to say something on 
the social aspect of Clericality. Of 
this, the dress of the clergy, of 
which we have already spoken, is a 
convenient badge and symbol. The 
clergy cannot indeed become com- 
pletely a priestly caste until they get 
rid of their wives or cease to marry 
—neither of which expedients, it is 
fair to say, do they show much 
inclination to adopt. But, short of 
this, it is impossible not to notice 
an increasing line of demarcation 
between the clergy and the laity in 
England. Not, as has been before 
remarked, that there is any hostility 
between the two orders; on the 
contrary, no set of men are so 
readily and heartily received in 
society as the clergy; but, at the 
same time, there is a certain want of 
rapport, a consciousness of moving 
on a different plane, which makes 
their intercourse less free than it 
might be. Ifa lawyer is talking to 
a medical man, each will express 
his opinions with reference to mat- 
ters connected with the other’s 
profession with some deference, no 
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doubt, but still without reserve; 
but if either of them were talking 
toa clergyman, unless he knew him 
well beforehand and was aware that 
he was a man of open and liberal 
mind, he would feel that if he 
touched on Church matters or on 
questions of theology he was ven- 
turing ‘ per ignes suppositos cineri 
doloso,’ and that he was running 
the risk of being come down 
upon. There is indeed no greater 
benefactor to the clergy than 
one of those frank and outspoken 
laymen who insist, so to speak, 
upon opening the windows and 
giving them some intellectual ven- 
tilation ; in their dread of draughts 
the clergy are apt to keep their 
mental windows shut, until by 
breathing always the same air they 
get out of health, and fancy the 
free air of heaven would do them 
harm. The young priest of three 
or four years’ standing meets his 
old college friends who have gone 
to the bar, and finds somehow that 
they are farther apart than they 
used to be; he is dimly conscious 
that they think he has become a 
stick, and he finds that they smile 
grimly when he tells them that he 
is going to run down to the Church 
Congress for a few days’ holiday ; 
he had thought of asking them to 
come and see him at his curacy, 
but he is not sure that they would 
enjoy it; and so the old friendships 
drop apart, and the young cleric 
loses one point of contact after 
another with the lay world, and 
becomes each year somewhat more 
clerical and somewhat less human. 

The Church Congress! This is 
the very concentrated essence, the 
focus, of Clericality. It may be 
true, as the Guardian tells us, that 
the clergy are greatly benefited by 
being brought into contact with 
each other, and by hearing the dis- 
cussion of Church questions from 
all manner of points of view; but 
to the ordinary mind it would seem 
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as if such gatherings only sent them 
back to their parishes more intensely 
clerical, more full of patent schemes 
for turning out model Christians 
all of the same pattern, than they 
left them. Of course, the Church 
Congress is not confined to the 
clergy ; it is attended by some lay- 
men, and a vast number of lay 
women ; but the whole thing is es- 
sentially and intensely clerical, and 
the average lay Churchman would 
feel as much out of his element as 
he would at a ruri-decanal chapter. 
And there is one characteristic of 
the clerical mind which is brought 
out in perfection at a Church Con- 
gress—a kind of pettiness of view 
which magnifies molehills into 
mountains, and makes a man in- 
capable of looking at, or conceiving 
the existence of, more than one side 
of a question. There are doubtless 
among the clergy men of broad and 
statesmanlike grasp of mind—men 
who, like the late Dean Milman, are 
intellectually a head and shoulders 
above the people ; but such men do 
not greatly affect clerical gatherings 
of any kind, and Church Congresses 
least of all. Indeed, the present 
age of the Church is more produc- 
tive of activity and bustle than of 
quiet thought. It is developing a 
type of clergyman—useful enough 
no doubt, but distressing to the soul 
thatloves repose—whose ideal of the 
clerical life is perpetual motion. 
Such men are invaluable as rural 
deans, honorary canons, diocesan 
inspectors, secretaries, and what 
not; they have the ear of the 
bishop; they organise Lenten Mis- 
sions; they are always ready to 
preach for societies, at choral fes- 
tivals, at harvest thanksgivings; 
they write more letters, make more 
speeches, preach more sermons, and 
travel more miles, in a twelvemonth 
than their predecessors did in a long 
lifetime. It is the fashion to speak 
of them as a special gift of Provi- 
dence to our favoured age, as at 
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once the symptoms and the instru- 
ments of a great revival. Others 
more profanely regard them as the 
natural outcome of an age which 
has produced railways, and tele- 
grams, and penny postage, and half- 
penny postcards. 

We have written of Clericality as 
a phenomenon of the present day. 
It is true that wherever you have a 
settled ministry, Episcopal or Pres- 
byterian, established or unestab- 
lished, there will be a tendency to 
that caste feeling which is of the 
essence of a priesthood. But it 
cannot be denied that this tendency 
is specially strong in our day, and 
it is one which thinking men can 
hardly regard without alarm. For 
it ought surely to be the object of 
all Christian ministers to efface 
themselves, to make themselves un- 
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necessary, to prepare men to do 
without them ; whereas the whole 
working of the spirit of which we 
have been speaking is to make the 
clergy indispensable, to mark them 
as a separate, sacred, mystic class, 
to keep the people in perpetual 
tutelage. Women, and men who 
are like women, may perhaps be in- 
fluenced by the self-assertion of a 
sacerdotal caste ; but men are sure 
to be repelled by what they cannot 
respect as genuine. The more manly 
and the less priestly our clergy are, 
the less will they be surrounded by 
admiring devotees, the fewer pre- 
sents of medisval embroidery will 
they receive ; but the more will they 
be rewarded by that noblest of all 
rewards, the hearty trust and alle- 
giance of free, thoughtful, indepen- 
dent-minded men. 
R. E. B. 





GARIBALDI IN FRANCE. 


By Jessiz Wuire Mario. 


HEN, in 1870, hostilities com- 
\ menced between France and 
Prussia, and the belligerents them- 
selves were scarcely more excited 
during their march on the frontier 
of Lorraine and the Rhineland, 
than were the Italians in watch- 
ing their movements, and scan- 
ning the respective chances of vic- 
tory, the King, the Court, the 
Government, and the Moderate 
party, accustomed to depend on 
France forcounsel and advice, to ré- 
gard the Empire as their safeguard 
against revolution at home, offered 
up fervent prayers for the success 
of French arms; while from the 
people, the volunteers, the Liberals 
within and without the House—in 
whose hearts the insolent ‘ Jamais’ 
of Rouher rankled as deeply as did 
the actual massacres of Mentana— 
there went up to the God of battles 
David’s prayer : 

‘Give them according to their 
deeds and according to the wicked- 
ness of their endeavours ; give them 
after the work of their hands, ren- 
der to them their desert.’ 

For us the victories of Wissem- 
burg and Woerth were as victories 
our own. ‘Happy shall he be that 
rewardeth thee as thou hast served 
us,’ was thecry of each unregenerate 
heart ; and when on the 4th of Sep- 
tember the telegraphic wires an- 
nounced the fall of the Empire, and 
the proclamation of the Republic, 
still there was no softening towards 
the vanquished, no feeling that 
Republican France would atone for 
the sins of Imperial France. Did 
not Lamartine in 1848 declare that 
Nice must be made a French pro- 
vince? And were they not repub- 
lican soldiers who murdered the 
Roman Republic in 1848? Seeing 
that France was compelled, for her 


own defence, to recall her troops 
from Rome, the Italians naturally 
considered that now or never was 
their time for taking possession of 
their capital. The Government 
would have preferred to send an 
Italian army across the Alps to 
assist the French, and receive in 
return the permission to enter 
Rome. But Sedan compelled them 
to refrain. The cry, ‘To Rome! to 
Rome !’ echoed from the Alps to the 
sea. Mazzini was a prisoner at 
Gaéta, Garibaldi again blockaded at 
Caprera ; the people resolute, repeat- 
ing the old— 


Se no non! 


‘ With you if you choose ; without 
you if you hesitate; against you if 
you oppose us.’ Clearly there was 
no choice between revolution and a 
march on Rome. King and minis- 
ters knew alike that the crown of 
Italy was once more in the balance. 

Then with trembling lips and 
quivering voice the Catholic King 
of Italy gave orders for the royal 
army to march Romewards, but to 
halt eight miles distant from the 
Holy City. Generals Cadorna, 
Angioletti, and Bixio crossed the 
frontier, and even then it was hoped 
that the bitter cup need not be 
drained to the dregs. But the im- 
perative will of the nation rendered 
the consummation of the ‘ gran 
sacrilegio’ inevitable. The pious 
commander of the land and sea 
forces ordered that not acannon shot 
should be turned against the Leonine 
City, nora shot be answered to the 
shots of its defenders. And under 
the gate of San Pancrazio, Bixio re- 
mained exposed for full four hours 
to the thunder of the Vatican, the 
veteran of the Roman Republic 
chafing and fuming in vain, and 
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compelled to point the royal guns 
on objects less profane. 

On the other side of the city a 
breach was made in the Aurelian 
wall, and the Italian troops entered 
Rome, preceded by the letter of ‘ the 
most humble, most obedient, most 
devoted son of the Holy Father,’ 
informing his Sanctity that ‘ only 
to save, at one and the same time, 
the Papal tiara and the Royal crown 
from the cosmopolitan revolution 
now menacing on all sides, had he, 
the King of Italy, assumed the re- 
sponsibility of entering Rome, in 
order to maintain and occupy such 
positions as were indispensable for 
the preservation of order in the 
peninsula and the security of the 
Holy See.’ 

The Italians, caring little how 
the deed was done, so that the tem- 
poral power was suppressed, the 
State established, and unity an ac- 
complished fact, exulted. Europe, 
and the world in general, amid the 
roar of cannon and the plaint of 
fallen emperors, found time to note 
the event, and to cry—Bravo ! 

Vainly the king tried to save the 
Leonine City for the Pope, refus- 
ing to allow the votes of the inhabit- 
ants of the left bank of the Tiber 
to be taken! On the 2nd of Octo- 
ber 47,000 Romans, marching in 
columns—sculptors, lawyers, mer- 
chants, working men, and the re- 
turned exiles bringing up the rear— 
deposited in the urn placed in the 
Capitol 47,000 yeas, which pro- 
claimed Rome the capital of United 
Italy. 

And the inhabitants of the 
Leonine City, whose entire liveli- 
hood depended on the dominion of 
the priests, placed an urn on the 
bridge of St. Angelo, and their 
yeas were added to those of their 
fellow-citizens ; and the Pope was 
powerless to compel, as Victor 
Emanuel was powerless to refuse, 
their allegiance. 

To me the fact of One Italy, with 
Rome for its capital, seemed the 
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most astounding phenomenon of 
modern times. 

But yesterday Mazzini was, for 
all but a chosen few, a Utopist, a 


dreamer, a madman. Now his 
dream was realised. The martyrs 
had not died in vain. For me the 


artist’s Rome had no attraction; 
the Christian’s Rome was equally 
uninteresting. My one delight was 
to wander over the old battle-field 
of 1849, from San Pietro in Mon- 
torio on the Janiculum to Villa 
Panfili; from Villa Spada to the 
Vascello, retracing the history of 
the defence, which I had learned 
by heart from Mazzini’s own lips 
and from Garibaldi, who, during 
our morning rambles over the 
mountains and along the shore of 
his native, now bartered Nice, traced 
with his stick all the positions of 
the besiegers and the besieged, 
telling me where each hero fell— 
how each bastion was defended 
and destroyed, then rebuilt with 
human bodies, till each contested 
point became a hecatomb of slain. 
There at Villa Corsini, on the 3rd 
of June, a handful of lancers 
actually charged up the grand 
staircase with Masini at their head, 
who, after ousting the astonished 
foe, fell with two-thirds of his 
followers dead upon the threshold 
of the upper storey. There again 
later in the day perished Colonel 
Daverio, Ramorino, Scarini, Scar- 
cerli, and Emilio Dandolo, worthy 
descendant of the ‘blind old Dan- 
dolo,’ with 500 of the flower of 
Italian youth; and there Mameli, 
whose ‘ Fratelli d’Italia, I’Italia é 
desta,’ has inspired every succeed- 
ing campaign, received his mortal 
wound. 

The Vascello, still a mere heap of 
bricks and mortar and human 
skeletons, was defended with glori- 
ous obstinacy by Medici when every 
other corps had been compelled to 
retire within the city, when the 
French had effected breaches in 
three bastions; defended until Gari- 
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baldi ordered him to abandon it and 
defend Villa Savorelli, which that 
dauntless chief held to the last hour 
of the defence, while his Lombards 
fell round him and were buried in 
the ruins of the palace. 

Then finally at Villa Spada, when 
all hope, save of falling with fallen 
Rome, was past, Garibaldi in 
person led the last attack; all the 
gunners died upon their guns; 
Tiburzi received twenty gunshot 
and bayonet wounds; a drummer 
of ten years brought down a 
Frenchman at every shot he fired 
from a musket taken from a dead 
comrade; Corporal Parucco received 
twenty-three bayonet wounds and 
yet would not surrender ; four hun- 
dred of the rank and file were 
killed, with their officers Signorini 
Bindi and Verzelli, and Garibaldi’s 
faithful negro Aghiar, and with 
them two heroes of the five days 
of Milan—Emilio Morosini, eighteen 
years of age, and Colonel Manara 
of twenty-four. 

Then when the 17,000 defenders 
of Rome were vanquished, the sol- 
diers of the French Republic re- 
placed the Pope on his throne of 
corpses, and remained to guard it 
with their bayonets, now no longer 
Republican, but Imperial. And 
Garibaldi, saying, ‘ Venice yet re- 
mains for us to die in,’ left the 
desecrated city, and, followed by 
Anita his Brazilian wife, gained 
the Adriatic, when his little fleet 
was surrounded, and he escaped 
with bare life, losing the life dearer 
to him than his own, compelled to 
bury Anita and her unborn child in 
a hole dug by a peasant, afterwards 
hanged, drawn, and quartered by 
the Austrians. 

Another day I revisited with my 
husband Monte Rotondo and Men- 
tana; the cyclamens were blossoming 
over the graves at Mentana, where 
the Pope had erected a monument to 
the French who fell in his defence. 
Every step revived some painful 
memory, from the station of Monte 
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Rotondo to the vineyard of Villa 
Santucci; and returning we climbed 
up to the watch-tower of Casal dei 
Pazzi, and looking exultingly on 
Rome, freed in virtue of French 
defeat, agreed that the Emperor of 
Prussia, who ‘ warred against the 
soldiers, not the citizens of France,’ 
was generous, and that the procla- 
mation of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia after Sedan was the most 
magnanimous on record ! 

On the evening of our visit to 
Mentana we were discussing with 
some of the wounded survivors the 
probable results of the war. Opi- 
nions were divided, but most of us 
had mislaid our New Testaments, 
and the old Jewish code, ‘ Eye for 
eye and tooth for tooth,’ prevailed. 

‘When Prussia lay prostrate at 
the feet of France,’ said a young 
Neapolitan, who afterwards for 
France laid down his life, ‘ she bid 
her lie there and lick the dust, 
and purposely rent her garments 
asunder, dividing them between 
Saxony, Westphalia, and Warsaw ; 
occupied and laid waste the rem- 
nant of territory left to Prussia; 
levied contributions such as the 
entire monarchy could not have 
furnished ; demanded the surrender 
in time of peace of Prussian for- 
tresses, which during the war had 
not been reduced. France entered 
Berlin with flourishes of trumpets 
and drums, with banners flying. 
Now that Prussia’s day of ven- 
geance has arrived, will it be sur- 
prising if she visits the sins of the 
fathers on the children ? ’ 

‘It will be a bad day for Italy if 
the war ends now,’ said a Roman, 
‘before the capital is really trans- 
ferred to Rome, and the Parliament 
has sanctioned the downfall of the 
temporal power. Better that Pro- 
testant Prussia be at the head of 
European affairs than that Ultra- 
montane France have breath left in 
her for a protest.’ 

Truly these Gallophobians, who 
represented by far the majority of 
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the Italians, must have been satis- 
fied when the terms of the peace 
proffered were made known. The 
intoxication of victory, the indiffer- 
ence of Europe, and, alas! the in- 
eorrigible blague of the French 
people themselves, had rendered 
the victors ungenerous, relentless, 
insatiable. If the conditions of 
peace were not literal copies of 
Napoleon’s, they were such as 
France could not in honour accept ; 
such as the world would have 
despised, scorned her for accepting. 

Paris rejected the offered terms. 
The provinces sanctioned, and the 
world applauded the rejection. 
‘Justice had changed sides—had 
abandoned the camp of Germany 
attacked for the camp of France 
invaded.’ 

Still the majority of Liberals in 
Italy clung to their vengeful mien. 
‘France,’ they said, ‘has disowned 
the Emperor, not because he was a 
criminal, but because he was an 
unsuccessful criminal. She has 


accepted the Republic as a pis- 
aller ; to-morrow she will allow it 
to be overthrown by the first adven- 


turer who promises glory and 
revenge. She is astanding menace 
to the peace of Europe, a perma- 
nent obstacle to the liberty and 
consolidation of nations such as 
ours. Germany renders a service 
to humanity in reducing her to im- 
potence for evil. Let them fight it 
out together.’ 

Four days after the rejection by 
the French of the Prussian terms, 
the man whom France had most 
keenly wronged—the exiled de- 
fender of the Roman Republic, the 
outcast of Nice, the wounded of 
Aspromonte, the vanquished of 
Mentana—offered what remained of 
himself to France, and invited his 
friends to follow him to the rescue 
of the Republic. In doing s0, 
Garibaldi merely acted up to his un- 
deviating principle. ‘Wherever an 
oppressed people struggles against 
its oppressors ; wherever an en- 
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slaved people combats for its liberty, 
there is my place, amongst them.’ 

A thunderbolt falling from a 
cloudless sky could not have pro- 
duced a greater sensation. 

The Garibaldian chiefs were at 
first beside themselves with vexa- 
tion. To go and fight under a 
De Failly, perhaps side by side 
with the Zouaves of Charrette, 
seemed an impossibility. To leave 
Garibaldi alone in a foreign land 
equally so. 

My husband declared among the 
rest that nothing should induce him 
to fight for France against Prussia. 
On the other hand there were 
the Ruth-like followers, who each 
answered Garibaldi’s appeal un- 
hesitatingly : ‘Whither thou goest 
I will go; where thou diest I will 
die, and there will I be buried.’ 

‘And you, what shall you do?’ 
said Castellazzi, one of my wounded 
of 1860, just liberated from the 
Papal dungeons with Petroni, who 
had been immured there eighteen 
years! ‘I shall fulfil my duties of 
“Own Correspondent ’’,’ I said sen- 
tentionsly. 

‘You would if you could, but if 
you can’t how can you?’ said C. 
‘Well, when I am wounded I shall 
call for the Garibaldians’ infermiere, 
and I know’she will respond “ Pre- 
sent.””’ The prophecy proved true. 

On the 20th of October I left 
Rome. At Leghorn I met Mazzini, 
greyer and sadder for his imprison- 
ment, his faith in the final triumph 
of his principles unchanged, but 
grieved beyond expression to find 
that the mere material fact of the 
entry into Rome had sufficed for 
the Italians. Garibaldi’s resolution, 
his summons to the Italian youth 
to go and fight for France, was for 
Mazzini at once a mistake and a mis- 
fortune. Since the monarchical flag 
had been hoisted over the Capitol, 
he deemed it necessary that the in- 
telligence and strength of Italy 
should be concentrated in Rome; 
should, by pressure upon the Par- 
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liament and upon the Government, 
prevent the evils which must ensue 
should a true modus vivendi for the 
Pope-king and the King of Italy 
to co-exist in Rome be found. To 
some of his own followers already 
in Garibaldi’s camp, Mazzini wrote: 

‘Since you will go, I know that 
you will bear yourselves in a 
manner worthy of the Italian name. 
Do not ask me for advice or in- 
structions, I cannot give them to 
you. When the war is over, we 
can discuss results. Should the 
war last long enough for you to 
win gratitude from France, I feel 
sure that Garibaldi will remember 
Nice, and write another page in 
the immortal volume of his life.’ 

At Genoa, while waiting for a 
passport, I found many comrades of 
old campaigns moodily hesitating 
between their grief at not sharing 
the fortunes of their Duce, and 
their invincible repugnance to com- 
bat side by side with the miracle- 
workers of Mentana. 


At every station, and during the 
passage over the snow-crowned 
Alps, I met volunteers on their 
road, attempting their passage now 
forthefirst, second,or even third time, 
so strict was the combined vigilance 
of the French and Italian authori- 


ties. We crossed by the Fell rail- 
road. During the ascent the snow 
ceased, the sun coloured the summits 
of the majestic mountains with tints 
of the Alpine rose, while the low- 
lying valleys in the distance, where 
no snow flakes had fallen, shone 
like emeralds set in silver. Italy, 
beautiful ever, stabs you with her 
beauty when you must bid her 
adieu. ‘ How pale you are,’ said an 
American lady. ‘This Fell railroad 
produces the effect of sea-sickness.’ 
‘Yes,’ I answered, with a forced 
smile, ‘but there is also such a 
thing as land-sickness.’ 

There were several Americans in 
the carriage, and they discussed 
the war from the American point 
of view, believing that redemption 
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lay in the mere fact of the existence 
of the Republic. Some commercial 
travellers discussed the war from a 
monetary point of view. I thought, 
sadly, how many precious Italian 
lives would be sacrificed to this 
imaginary regeneration. 

At St. Michel, where we were 
obliged to remain some hours, I 
was astonished at beiug unable to 
obtain any precise information as 
to Garibaldi’s whereabouts. Some 
advised me to go to Dijon, some to 
Besancon, some to Lyons. 

The snow, which had never ceased 
during the descent, now changed 
to pouring rain. Sky, earth, moun. 
tains, even the water, were of the 
same sad, slate colour as the roofs 
of the low dreary-looking houses. 
No tree, save the poplar, broke the 
monotony of the landscape. The 
sky, indeed, seemed lower than 
their spires. At the station of 
Chambery a Garibaldian recog. 
nised me. Major Erba and other 
officers came up. Once more ‘ Ove 
il si suona ;’ life seerued endurable. 
They were chiefly Milanese, and 
narrating the perplexity of Missori 
and other Garibaldian chiefs, they 
opined that all would end by joining 
Garibaldi, if once assured that their 
presence would be welcome to the 
French. Even they did not know 
where I should come up with the 
General. At length a lady, who 
had a son among the franc-tireurs, 
informed me that Garibaldi’s head- 
quarters were at Déle; that he was 
entrusted with the organisation of 
all the free corps in France, and 
that his presence had resuscitated 
the hopes of the people. 

Some gentlemen present opined 
that only ponderous regular armies 
could cope with the Prussians, and 
feared that Garibaldi’s presence 
would strengthen the Socialists. 
Never for a moment had it crossed 
the mind of a single Frenchman 
that France could succumb. For 
one and all, the past victories of 
Prussia did not signify French de- 
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feat, but Napoleonic treachery. At 
Dijon the population seemed well 
disposed to defend the city, and 
were quite enthusiastic about a 
corps of mobiles sent to the frontier 
the previous day under Lavalle, and 
to whom they were despatching 
arms, uniforms, and food. Their 
belief in success seemed so natural 
to me, that I could not help re- 
proaching the Swiss hotel-keeper, 
who, contemplating from the win- 
dow the carriages laden with pro- 
visions, said ironically : ‘ Food for 
the Prussians, for at the first 
glimpse of them the mobiles will 
flyand abandon everything.’ I did 
not believe in him, being on that 
day especially impressed with the 
dignified proclamation of Jules 
Favre, which demonstrated to 
France that for her there was no 
alternative save a supreme effort 
or annihilation: ‘It is well,’ he 
wrote, ‘that France should know 
up to what point Prussia pushes 
her ambition. She does not con- 


tent herself with the conquest of 
two provinces, she wills our com- 
plete ruin, and is hastening its 


approach systematically and in 
cold blood. France must lay aside 
every illusion; for her it is a simple 
question of ‘* To be, or not to be.” 
In proposing a peace at the 
price of three departments she pro- 
posed to us our own dishonour. 
When France repelled the propo- 
sition she decided to punish us with 
death. This is the situation. But 
better our sufferings, our perils, and 
our sacrifices than the cruel and 
inflexible ambition of our foes. 
Perhaps France needed to be rege- 
nerated by a supreme effort. She 
will issue thence transfigured.’ 

At Déle, the beautiful capital of 
the Jura, whose heights command 
the country from the Sadne to the 
Doubs, it seemed to me that the 
bright old days of 1860 were re- 
turning, only the costumes of the 
Garibaldians were more picturesque, 
and the dialects more diverse than 
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then. There were franc-tireurs, 
every company of whom had a 
different and capricious device. 
There were Italians, Spaniards, 
Poles, Egyptians, Greeks, in the 
military uniforms of their respec- 
tive countries. There were mo- 
biles, some in uniform, some in 
sabots and blouses, just as they 
arrived from the fields and the 
workshops. They were lodged in 
the convents and monasteries of 
the Capuchins, the Cordiliers, the 
Annunciates Célestes, and others, 
much to the dissatisfaction of 
their hosts. Colonel Bordoni, one 
of Garibaldi’s officers in 1860, 
was now vice-chief of the staff, 
and he told me it would be very 
dificult to see Garibaldi that 
night, as he had just returned to 
his head-quarters at Amanges ; 
but at that moment an officer of 
Menotti’s staff offered me a seat in 
an open vehicle, and, despite pouring 
rain and the coldest of north winds, 
I accepted it, and arrived frozen at 
a little hut, dignified with the title 
of head.quarters. 

Entering the kitchen I was wel- 
comed with that glad greeting only 
given by old comrades meeting in 
a foreign land. There was Canzio, 
who had left Italy without waiting 
for the arrival of his ninth son, 
whose birth was announced to him 
by telegraph twelve days after his 
departure. There was Castellazzo, 
who, despite his rained health, had 
been unable to allow Garibaldi to 
depart without Jim. The Genoese 
dialect predominated, and the host 
was requested to continue Béran- 
ger’s song of the ‘ Conscript,’ which 
my entrance had interrupted. I 
listened politely, my eye fixed on the 
door opposite, where, as I expected, 
Basso appeared, followed by Gari- 
baldi, who had recognised my voice. 
His face lit up with the radiant 
smile so exclusively his own. 

‘This time I scarcely expected 
you.” 

I had not seen the General since 
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the day he sent me from Monte 
Rotondo to Rome to exchange the 
wounded. He looked older and 
greyer than the three years justified, 
still he walked erect, and his voice 
was strong and vibrating. While 
sharing his modest supper of bread, 
cheese, and dried fruits, he asked 
me anxiously after each of his old 
officers and friends, adding, that 
with very rare exceptions he should 
summon none specially, leaving each 
to decide whether to come or stay. 
I told him of the precautions 
taken by the Italian Government to 
prevent the influx of volunteers, 
adding that the news sent by cor- 
respondents from the camp was not 
encouraging. ‘Ah,’ he said with a 
malicious smile, * the family of cor- 
respondents is a very difficult one 
to keep in order.’ Then he added, 
‘Are you going to join the general 
ambulance?’ ‘Thank you, no, 


General,’ I answered; and sum- 
moning Canzio, he ordered him to 
make me out a laissez-passer as cor- 


respondent attached to his own 
head-quarters. 

Anxious to know what was his 
real position in France, I ventured 
to say, ‘General, are you captain of 
the free corps of France, or com- 
mander of the free army of the 
Vosges ?” 

‘Il am neither the one nor the 
other,’ he replied; ‘as there are corps 
of franc-tireurs attached to all the 
armies, and there are several com- 
manders in the army of the Vosges. 
I am a soldier of the Republic, let 
that suffice.’ 

As I looked at that man, at whose 
feet I had seen the populations he 
had liberated prostrate themselves, 
before whom the proudest heads in 
proud England uncovered in reve- 
rent admiration, there, in that 
modest room, regardless of the am- 
biguous post assigned to him, of 
the no sort of account in which he 
was held, intent only on discovering 
and seizing the moment in which 
he could avail for a people suffering 
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and struggling for liberty, Béran- 
ger’s lines came to my mind: 


Je connais le secret de ses modestes verius, 
Bras, téte, et cceur, tout était peuple en lui. 


And as I went to sleep in the house 
of the curate, where my friends had 
secured a lodging for me, I was 
more thoroughly penetrated with 
the true greatness of Garibaldi than 
I had ever been on the victori- 
ous banks of the Volturno, or on 
the triumphant heights of Monte 
Rotondo. 

Assuredly France in the month 
of October was in such a plight, 
that any other people save French.- 
men would have looked upon Gari- 
baldi’s arrival as a godsend. The 
safety of the French army had 
been made subordinate to the pre- 
servation of the tottering Empire; 
but for this, instead of march- 
ing on to ruin, that army would 
have been marched back to Paris 
and kept for the defence of the 
capital. Even so with the army of 
the Rhine, which instead of retreat- 
ing to Chalons was kept hovering 
about Metz, and there invested by 
the army of Prince Frederick 
Charles, and shut up in the fortress. 
Then the Prussians, led by the 
Crown Princes of Prussia and Sax- 
ony, scarcely condescending to re- 
member that Bazaine could still 
menace their rear, hastened towards 
Paris. The third army, led by the 
Crown Prince, passing through 
Rheims and Coulomniéres, was 
écheloned from the west of the 
Seine to the Marne, under Charen- 
ton, in a vast semicircle from the 
north-west to the south-west, from 
the Rouen railroad to the village of 
Ormessan. Here it joined hands 
with the army of the Prince of 
Saxony, who, avoiding, as did the 
Prince of Prussia, the fire of the 
forts, extended from Bonneville to 
Chalons, passing through Choisy le 
Roi, Sceaux, and Versailles, cross- 
ing the Seine before it joins 
the Marne, thus forming from the 
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north-west to the north-east an 
immense arc. Once the investment 
completed, the Germans surrounded 
thecapital with two concentric lines, 
one hemming in the besieged, the 
other preventing them from receiv- 
ing succour from the provinces. 

In this enormous undertaking, 
nearly a quarter of a million men 
were occupied. The fall of Stras- 
burg had freed the communications 
between the army and the German 
frontier. It was necessary, how- 
ever, in order to clear away all the 
obstacles between Paris and this 
their base, to seize all the fortresses 
that protected the northern frontier 
of France, Thionville, Montmédy, 
Soissons, &c. The troops relieved 
by the fall of Strasburg were trans- 
ported to Lower Alsace to reduce 
the fortresses there. From the 
main armies bands were detached 
to hold the communications. Fly- 
ing columns shot off in every direc- 
tion to seize provisions and other 
necessaries. In this way nearly 
100,000 men were occupied. 200,000 
hovered round Metz, so that now 
more than half a million of men 
occupied the soil of France. General 
Trochu had, with the Provisional 
Government, decided in the very 
hour of Imperial defeat that Paris 
would, could, and should make a 
glorious defence. Hence the capital 
was provisioned as for a siege, 
great cannons were transported 
from the navy arsenals, fortifications 
repaired, the forts garrisoned, earth- 
works thrown up everywhere, the 
magnificent forests in the neigh- 
bourhood destroyed. 

Trochu comprehended that the 
one chance for France lay in a pro- 
longed resistance at the capital, 
which, attracting towards it the 
strength of the enemy’s army, 
should give the provinces time to 
organise fresh armies. And cer- 
tainly he performed miracles, arm- 
mg and equipping mobiles, sailors, 
marine infantry, national guards ; 
barricading the roads, breaking up 
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the bridges, aided only by a few 
officers of the defeated armies. With 
this half-million of raw recruits, 
Trochu, as it were, barricaded him- 
self in Paris, while Gambetta and 
Kerratry left the city in a balloon, 
in order to give a fresh impulse to 
the organisations outside. 

No slight task this; for whereas 
you read in the papers high-sound- 
ing phrases anent the Army of 
the North, the Army of the East, 
the Army of the West, and of the 
Loire, this latter alone excepted, 
composed mainly of fresh corps re- 
turned from Algiers and of the 
Papal Zouaves, all was but a vast 
mass of inorganic matter: peasants 
taken from the ploughshare, artisans 
from the workshops, mobiles, na- 
tional guard, disbanded soldiers, 
officers taken from the fleet, cadets 
frcm the military colleges. Every- 
thing was wanting—ambulance, 
commissariat, staff, officers com- 
missioned and non-commissioned. 

It was in the midst of such emer- 
gencies as these that Garibaldi 
crossed Gambetta’s path; and even 
to many Frenchmen it seemed as 
though Providence, which accord- 
ing to King William was entirely 
on the Prussian side, had decided 
to smile somewhat on France ; for 
it is precisely in handling undis- 
ciplined masses that Garibaldi’s 
special genius has always been 
displayed. His eye falls in a mo- 
ment on that man in the ranks 
who is capable of leading his com- 
panions; on that position where 
the least courageous and least ex- 
perienced soldiers may become most 
useful with the least danger to 
themselves. He has a singular 
talent for obtaining the mazvmum 
results from the minimwm means, 
and by his own example and 
the confidence in themselves with 
which he inspires his followers, he 
ends by persuading all that no- 
thing is missing that is really 
needed. Now, admitting that the 
intense jealousy, or, to use a 
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milder expression, the excessive 
susceptibility, of French generals 
rendered it impossible for Gambetta 
to name Garibaldi generalissimo, 
might he not in private interviews 
have profited by the experience and 
utilised the military genius of this 
man who never boasts of anything, 
who never betrays a secret once 
confided to him? Might he not 
have given him the command of 
one of those much-vaunted armies, 
and placed him in a zone of terri- 
tory where he could prove of what 
he is capable? Assuredly the op- 
portunity was not wanting. Pre- 
cisely on the day of Gambetta’s 
arrival the principal body of the 
Army of the Loire, consisting of 
100,000 men and 300 guns, was de- 
feated by General Von der Tann, 
at the head of 35,000, so that Or- 
leans was obliged to surrender. 

Had this army been confided to 
Garibaldi, he would assuredly have 
swept away all obstacles, and 
marched up to extend a hand to 
the besieged army of Paris. That 
this might have been, was proved by 
General Aurelles de Paladine, who, 
on the 9th of November, retook Or- 
Jeans, most seriously embarrassing 
General Von der Tann, and, there 
being three Frenchmen to one Ger- 
man, was expected to move on from 
Toury or Chartres to Paris. But 
he, unfamiliar with Garibaldi’s fa- 
vourite proverb, ‘It is the quarter 
of an hour that you must seize,’ 
hesitated, sent for reinforcements, 
and meanwhile the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg joining Von der 
Tann, the opportunity was lost for 
ever. 

Or might not Gambetta have 
trusted Garibaldi with the Army of 
the Vosges, seeing that General 
Cambriels had fled before the foe ; 
might he not have sent him, with 
such forces as he could collect, 
among those historic mountains 
which, running parallel with the 
Rhine for forty miles, inclose 
Alsace, now lost beyond recall ? 
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Not only the French, but the Bel- 
gian papers were concordant in 
describing the ardour of the inhabit. 
ants, one and all, to re-enact the 
defence of 1793. Garibaldi, avail- 
ing himself of the advantages offered 
by nature, of the peculiar organisa- 
tion of the franc-tireurs, would 
have preserved those Thermopy- 
les, crowned those heights, broken 
up or guarded the numerous roads 
which furrow them, prevented the 
besiegers of Metz and Paris from 
bringing arms, ammunition, siege 
trains, and all they required from 
beyond the Rhine, and once his 
ranks strengthened and disciplined, 
he might have supported the exit 
from Metz. 

And Gambetta knew all these 
particulars. On the evening of the 
12th of October, the Prefect of the 
Vosges had telegraphed to him that 
E pinal had been occupied by sur- 
prise; on the 13th, that the Prus- 
sian corps proceeding from Stras- 
burg to Luneville had possessed 
itself of the gorge of Bourgonce, 
whence Cambriels with 10,000 sol- 
diers had fled to Lure and Besancon ; 
that the country in consequence was 
open to the enemy, with the excep- 
tion of the strong places; that 
Vesoul and Gray were menaced, 
Dijon and Lyons in danger. But 
instead of dismissing the fugitive 
Cambriels, Gambetta wrote him the 
following letter : 

‘General,—I appeal to your pa- 
triotism. The command of a free 
company with a brigade of mobiles, 
in the zone of the Vosges, has been 
given to Garibaldi, who has gene- 
rously offered his sword to the 
service of the French Republic. 
General Garibaldi has started to 
seek you, and to consult with you 
as to the best means of action. I 
count upon your giving him a kind 
reception, and I am certain thata 
man of your feeling will place his 
hand loyally in that of the illus- 
trious patriot, in order to triumph 
together over present difficulties.’ 
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Garibaldi, without a word of pro- 
test, accepted the humble position. 
He went to Besancon and Belfort in 
search of Cambriels, and was wel- 
comed everywhere with the most en- 
thusiastic applause by the popula- 
tion. Then finding that there was 
nothing immediate to do, he esta- 
blished himself at Déle, with his head- 
quarters at Amange, and there, as the 
Committee of Lyons happily phrased 
it, ‘improvised anarmy inan invaded 
country.” He named the brave 
Pole, Bossack, general of the 1st 
brigade, composed of a-regiment of 
mobiles, a battalion of franc-tireurs, 
and a company of engineers. He 
appointed Marie commander of the 
2nd brigade, in formation at Mar- 
seilles. Menotti commanded the 
3rd brigade, which consisted of a 
regiment of mobiles, and the Ita- 
lians, undergoing organisation at 
Chambéry. Four or five thousand 
men in all, badly equipped and 
worse armed. ‘Truly Garibaldi’s 
position during the last days of 


October was far more precarious 
than was imagined at head-quarters. 
After the occupation of Epinal on 
the 12th, and of Vesoul on the 18th, 


General Werder, with the 14th 
army corps, composed of Badois 
and Prussians, and a division of 
cavalry, encamped between the 
Sadne and the Oignon, menacing 
Déle, Auxonne, and Dijon, from 
Gray, his centre of operation. 

The general impression was that 
Werder meant to occupy Lyons, 
and the inhabitants sent deputation 
after deputation to induce Garibaldi 
to take up his head-quarters in that 
city. But Garibaldi hes a special 
intuition touching the enemy’s 
movements. He saw at once that 
the immediate aim of Werder was 
to cover Alsace and Lorraine, to 
keep the communications with Ger- 
many intact, and to separate the 
French troops in the south-east from 
Paris and the Loire. To the deputa- 
tions who besieged him he answered: 
‘Lyons must be defended on the 
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Doubs. The enemy must be mas- 
ters of Jura before they can think 
of Belfort ;’ and during the time 
that Garibaldi remained in this de- 
partment, nothing was neglected for 
its defence. In the forest on the 
south of the river Doubs, every 
stock and stone was utilised, so that 
the country was transformed into 
Thessalian Straits. All along the 
VUignon and in the forest of Sarres, 
the same precautions were adopted. 
Every spot he visited in person, 
every order went forth in his own 
handwriting, but the difficulties 
were incredible. 

It is almost impossible to give an 
idea of the stupendous organisation 
of the German cavalry. It moves, 
fan-shaped, at the head of the 
army, preceding it by many miles. 
Every village, farm, and by-road 
is examined, all news gathered, all 
suspected persons arrested. When 
the Uhlans present themselves to 
the respective syndics, they inform 
them how much food, forage, and 
cattle are required, and inform 
them also where these are to be 
found. Meanwhile, they have 
sequestrated all the vehicles in the 
district, and these they draw up 
before the houses of the syndics, 
leaving them under strong escort, 
then returning they find them 
laden, and escort them back to the 
army. None of the inhabitants 
ever offered the slightest resistance. 
It was this utter abandonment that 
suggested to Garibaldi the follow- 
ing proclamation to the syndics of 
the arrondissement of Dole : 

‘The disarmament of the 
National Guard in the towns and 
villages is a disgrace ; and since a 
decree of the Government of the 
Defence imposes on the inhabitants 
the duty of defending themselves, 
such disarmament becomes a crime 
punishable by law. ‘ A small num- 
ber of men, badly armed and equip- 
ped, is not obliged to combat regu- 
Jar armies; but these men might 
remember that they belong to a 
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nation which will never bend the knee 
before the foreigner. Hence, when 
the enemy approaches, they ought 
to retire to the woods and the forests 
with their goods and their cattle, 
and, acquainted as they are with 
the country, they may harass, if not 
the enemy itself, at least the ex- 
plorers, who move always in small 
numbers, and carry off so much 
prey precisely because they are 
never disturbed. If this system 
were adopted, we should no longer 
see a dozen Uhlans scour an im- 
mense district, and despoil thou- 
sands of inhabitants.’ 

In answer to this energetic lan- 
guage, Garibaldi received the fol- 
lowing despatch from the Minister 
of War: 

*‘ General,—The mobilisation of 
the National Guard of Jura has 
been ordered.’ 

Nevertheless, Garibaldi in France 
was obliged to perform all his re- 
connoitring expeditions in person, 
whereas in Italy he used to confide 
them to his excellent corps of 
guides, now headed by Missori, now 
by Nullo. In France, espionage as 
Providence was entirely on the Prus- 
sian side. Ateach successive dawn, 
now on horseback, now in a car- 
riage, accompanied by Canzio, the 
energetic head of the General’s 
private staff, followed by his faith- 
ful Genoese, Gattorno, Pasqna, and 
Fontana, later by Galeazzi and 
Tironi, Garibaldi scoured the line 
from Pesmes to Mont Roland. 

To his unceasing demands for 
means to organise his _ slender 
ranks, the Minister of War replied, 
on the 22nd: 

‘I am perfectly aware that your 
artillery is weak, but I cannot aug- 
ment it.’ 

On the morrow, General Cam- 
briels from Lons le Saulnier in- 
formed Garibaldi that he was on 
every side menaced by the Prus- 
sians, who had planted batteries 
from Pélousy to Pouilly les Vignes, 
entreating him to come up immedi- 
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ately, and menace the right flank 
of the enemy. Garibaldi went 
instantly, telegraphing to Besancon 
for chassepéts, to which the com. 
mander of the Army of the East 
replied : 

‘I cannot send a single chasse- 
pot, I have scarcely sufficient for 
myself. Do what you can with 
such means as you have.’ 

And Garibaldi, with such means 
as he had, arrived at Pontailler, 
when Cambriels immediately sus- 
pended the march. 

But never a word spake Gari- 
baldi of complaint or reproach. 
On the contrary, he was always 
ready to defend the French, and to 
repress with the utmost severity 
any sign of discontent among his 
own people. 

A portion of the Italian legion 
arrived on the 26th from Cham- 
béry. The soldiers were well dis- 
ciplined and passably equipped, 
only they were not armed. All 
along the road they had seen the 
mobiles, moblots, mobilisés, gardes 
sédentaires, and gardes nationales 
magnificently armed with Reming- 
ton, Winchester, Spencer, Minicé, 
and chassepdt rifles, and when, 
after midday, percussion muskets, 
which seemed ancient specimens 
taken from all the museums of 
the department, were handed to 
them, an ironical ‘Che é cio?’ 
which reminded one of Gavroche’s 
‘Qu’est-ce que'?’ burst from the 
indignant ranks. One _ battalion, 
unmoved by the reproaches or the 
entreaties of their own officers, or of 
the officers of the general staff, re- 
fused utterly to accept them. ‘Send 
us to pick up the chassepdts left by 
Lavalle’s ten thousand,’ they said, 
alluding to the fact that the famous 
chieftain, marching along the road 
to Pontailler, at the mere sight of 
the Prussians at Esterlenne, fled, his 
soldiers going some to Dijon, some 
to Auxonne, flinging down their 
breechloaders, and many of them 
being made prisoners in their flight. 
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On that evening I happened to 
dine with the general staff, com- 
posed partly of Italians and partly 
of Frenchmen, headed by General 
Frapolli, Italian, and Colonel Bor- 
doni, French. Some of the French 
staff officers blamed the newcomers 
for creating embarrassments, on 
which an Italian officer answered, 
‘Our men do not refuse to fight, 
you may send them to the outposts 
empty-handed, only they would 
rather not cut a bad figure before 
France and their own country, 
with flintlocks which fire one to the 
Prussian twenty.’ 

While they were discussing, a 
Genoese entered, and in a jocular 
tone informed his fellow-citizens 
that they had lost Italian citizenship 
and the pension of the thousand of 
Marsala, for coming to the assist- 
ance of France. 

I listened, trying to solve for 
myself the problem as to whether 
the Italians were the most sublime 
or the maddest of races. As I was 
balancing the two opinions, a 
young captain, of such herculean 
proportions that he had to bend his 
head in order to enter the door, 
advanced, followed by a soldier with 
half a dozen percussion muskets. 

‘Colonel,’ said he, addressing 
the French head of the staff, ‘the 
soldiers of the 2nd battalion are 
ready to start for the outposts even 
with these muskets, if only you 
will give them capsules to fit.’ ‘Is 
this a fresh excuse?’ said the 
colonel. ‘See for yourself,’ an- 
swered the captain, placing a box of 
capsules on the dinner-table, and 
motioning his orderly to lay the 
muskets on a chair by the colonel’s 
side. 

The colonel and the other French 
officers attempted to fit the capsules 
on the nipples, tried even to hammer 
them on with the handles of their 
knives. All in vain. Their em- 
barrassment was at its climax, when 
the captain said, telling his orderly 
to carry off the muskets : 
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‘We will go to the outposts all 
the same ; we came to fight, and we 
shalldo ourduty. Let our superiors 
see to it that it be not done in vain.’ 

Requested by General Frapolli 
to inform Garibaldi of the émeute 
of the 2nd battalion, 1 went during 
the night from Déle to Amange, 
secretly hoping that Garibaldi would 
see to his Italians being properly 
armed. He returned to Dédle at 
dawn, dismissed the major of the 
insubordinate battalion, sent 100 of 
the soldiers back to the depédts, and 
informed all that if they chose to 
accept facts as they were and sustain 
the Italian name and Italian honour 
at any cost, he was ready to share 
with them fatigue and privation. 
‘If not,’ he said, pointing south- 
wards, ‘that’s the way to the 
frontier.’ This summary method of 
resolving all questions that arose 
between his own people and the 
French, he maintained throughout 
the campaign. 

General Frapolli, the Colonels 
Bordoni and Lobbia, heads of his 
staff at different epochs, had each 
their special partisans and adver- 
saries. Garibaldi had fixed in his 
own mind their several positions, 
considering them all equally devoted 
to himself and to the Republic. 
And never did he allow himself to 
be moved in favour of the one or 
of the other, even by his best 
beloved officers. 

Once, his own son Menotti, his 
son-in-law Canzio, and the fin fleur 
of his officers tendered their resig- 
nation. ‘Tell them,’ he said to the 
messenger who brought the written 
deed, ‘that only cowards resign in 
the face of the foe, and that unless 
they return to their duty in twenty- 
four hours they will be brought 
before a court-martial.’ 

He fully understood the responsi- 
bility that he had assumed in the 
face of France and of Italy, and all 
his genius and energy were needed 
to avoid failure. His own military 
reputation and that of the Italian 
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volunteers were cast upon this 
throw. It needed his utmost vigil- 
ance, and the absolute obedience 
of his own people, to avert a 
catastrophe which would have re- 
joiced others besides the Prussians. 

The series of defeats which ended 
the month of October, rendered the 
situation of the little army of the 
Jura still moredangerous. Schele- 
stad had surrendered on the 24th, 
Metz on the 28th, Dijon was occupied 
on the 30th, and from Gray and 
Vesoul the Prussians marched on 
Genlis, Collonges, and Auxonne. 
The surrender of Metz had liberated 
200,000 German soldiers; 75,000 
of these were sent to collaborate 
with Werder against the forts of 
the east. His first efforts were 
directed towards clearing from his 
path the little army drawn up 
between the Oignon and the Doubs, 
so that he might invest Belfort 
without being molested by it. 

At length Gambetta seemed to 
become suddenly aware of its exist- 
ence, as on the 2nd of November 


he telegraphed to his agent at Dole : 

‘ Report to me at once the precise 
state of Garibaldi’s army : if any- 
thing is needed, I will supply it at 


once. If its condition is good, still 
send me a report. I wish to be 
able to put our French minister in 
Florence in a position to deny the 
rumours raised by hostile journals 
touching Garibaldi’s position in 
France.’ 

Garibaldi now began a series of 
reconnoitring expeditions, and to 
those who tried to dissuade him by 
observing how easy it would be for 
a handful of Uhlans to seize him, he 
answered—‘ Chi vuole va, e chi non 
vuole manda’ (Who wills goes, who 
wills not sends). Never was the 
truth of the adage more literally 
proved. Unless he went in person 
he could obtain no news of the 
Prussian movements. On the day 
following the Prussian occupation 
of Dijon, he sent Menotti with 
a portion of his brigade up to St. 
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Jean de Losne, and went him. 
self to Auxonne with the Genoese 
sharpshootersand some franc-tireurs 
of Oran. Arrived under the fortress, 
which in 1815 so long held out 
against the Austrians, he descended, 
but could obtain no news of Dijon. 
Then he went on to Collonges, 
where the station master warned 
him that he could proceed no 
farther, as the road was broken, 
‘Broken by whom?’ asked Gari- 
baldi. ‘By the Prussians.’ ‘ By 
the Prussians! why, where are 
they ?’ ‘On the other side of Dijon, 
it is said.’ ‘ At what point is the 
road broken?’ ‘I don’t know.’ 
On this the General ordered the 
engine to be detached, and on it 
sent two of his officers to explore. 
Meanwhile the syndic of Auxonne 
came up, and confessed that the 
road had been broken by the 
National Guard. The officers 
returning informed him that the 
road was really broken a few miles 
farther on, so the line was changed 
and he went to Genlis. Here, 
not only the read was broken, 
but also the telegraphic wires, 
by whose orders the syndic could 
not tell. ‘Where are the Prus- 
sians ?’ asked Garibaldi. The syn- 
dic replied that he did not know, 
adding ingenuously, ‘ Where are the 
French ?’ ‘To what nation do you 
belong ?’ said the General, turning 
on his heel, and said no more till he 
reached Ddle, where he met a corps 
of engineers sent by the superior 
commander of the Army of the East 
to blow up the bridges over the 
Doubs. Had they been permitted 
to fulfil their mission, the Gari- 
baldians would have been shut in 
between the enemy and the river, 
whereas Garibaldi had always re- 
served the south of the Doubs as 
his line of retreat, having, however, 
mined the bridges, in order to blow 
them up after having effected it. 
On the 6th of November the 
Minister of War requested Garibaldi 
to join General Michel and defend 
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the gorge of Marvane. But during 
the night Michel telegraphed that 
the defence was impossible. On 
the morning of the 7th, 1,000 
Spencer rifles were distributed to 
the 1st Italian Legion. Garibaldi 
reviewed them, and entrusted to 
their care the flag presented to him 
by the ladies of Chalons. In the 
afternoon came orders to march to 
Autun. 

At dawn we were all at the 
station. Ricciotti, who till then had 
been detained in prison by the 
Italian Government at Catanzaro, 
came up to bid his father good-bye, 
and Garibaldi turning to me said 
half ironically, ‘ Ricciotti has turned 
franc-tireur.’ Now, I had known 
the boy ever since he was eight 
years old, and felt sure that he 
would do something worthy of his 
name, but kept silence. Garibaldi 
needs facts and deeds—sterner 
facts and braver deeds in propor- 
tion to the degree of friendship or 
relationship that exists between 
himself and his officers. 

I travelled that day with the staff 
of the Italian Legion, and learned 
without surprise, but not without 
emotion, that nearly all were hus- 
bands and fathers, and had fought 
at Mentana. The Legion was 
commanded by Faustino Tanara, 
who had fought in every campaign 
since 48. The first battalion was 
commanded by Ciotti, a Venetian ; 
the second by Erba, a Milanese. 
There was Captain Menara, whom I 
had left seriously wounded in the 
hospital at Monte Rotondo. There 
was Cecchini, condemned to death 
with Bersanti, shot by the Italian 
Government for conspiring with his 
fellow-officers to initiate a fresh 
crusade against the French in Rome. 
One and all narrated the difficulties 
they had had to overcome, to set 
foot in France. Some had been 
arrested by the carabineers on 
Mont Cenis, others had been 


almost lost in the snow, others 
had hidden themselves in the hold 
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of a vessel at Genoa, and had been 
discovered by ihe police. Ex- 
changing notes as to the motives of 
their presence in France, a few had 
come in homage to the Republican 
principle, the majority from sheer 
incapacity to stand with folded 
arms when Garibaldi was fighting 
for liberty. 

During the journey, I could 
but note the excellent discipline of 
our troops, who remained in the 
railway carriages eighteen hours 
without food, and without grum- 
bling. 

The Syndic of Bourg had re- 
ceived a telegraphic order to prepare 
1,000 rations of bread and wine. 
He had prepared nothing, but 
informed us that he had transmitted 
the order to the Syndic of Macon. 
But nothing was prepared at Macon, 
and I noticed with pleasure that the 
officers abstained from the buffet, in 
order to share the fate of their 
soldiers. At Mores we were obliged 
to change the line, because the 
civil engineers had broken up the 
bridge. At Chanzy, ‘superior 
orders’ prohibited our going on, as 
it was said the Prussians were near. 
Garibaldi, after ascertaining that 
these were mere rumours, ordered 
the engine driver to proceed, and 
arrived at Autun an hour after mid- 
night. The station was crowded 
with people, who gave him an 
enthusiastic welcome. Food and 
lodging were prepared for all the 
troops, and head-quarters were fixed 
in the palace of the sub-prefecture. 

On the morrow, Garibaldi ad- 
dressed the populace, reminding 
them that their situation was by no 
means desperate, but that in order 
to arrest the march of the invaders, 
every citizen must become a soldier, 
and the women must see that the 
priests did not dissuade the pea- 
sants from serving their country. 
This piece of advice was re- 
ceived with great applause by the 
women of the people, though a 
lady in the crowd ventured to say, 
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‘General, it is not the priests who 
hinder the peasants from fighting, 
it is that they are not properly 
armed.’ The prefect spoke well ; 
said that the peasants were good 
but ignorant, and that the priests 
did everything to keep them so; 
adding that he was ready to follow 
Garibaldi to the death, for Garibaldi 
personified the Republican Idea— 
Liberty, Universal Instruction, and 
Dignity. Nor was this a mere 
vaunt, for on November 1 the pre- 
fect shouldered his musket in the 
first rank. 

I took up my abode at the Hotel 
de la Poste, where day and night 
my charming hostess kept up a 
roaring fire for me, nor did I ever 
abandon that delightful No. 14 until 
the end of the war. 

Autun is a venerable and pic- 
turesque city, situated upon a hill, 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of 
lofty mountains. The public edifices 
occupy the summit of the hill, the 
Champs de Mars is half-way down, 
the city itself is spread about the 
foot, and between it and the little 
river Arroux are relics of Roman 
roads and ancient temples. An air 
of decayed nobility pervades every- 
thing. The once magnificent walls 
now hang about it like the rags of 
an old toga. But two of the eight 
gates remain, and they are still mag- 
nificent. Antiquaries are con- 
stantly discovering coins, medals, 
and mosaics of pagan times, and 
point out the sites of temples dedi- 
cated to Janus, to Jupiter, to 
Diana, to Venus, to Proserpine, 
to Cybele. I only visited the very 
interesting ruins of the temple 
of Pluto, near to which were shot 
two French spies, Jean Battiste 
Peragnon and Jean Lasnes, who 
confessed that they had carried into 
the Prussian camp the plan of the 
city of Dijon. The traitors died 
intrepidly, and, strange to say, cry- 
ing, ‘ Vive la République! Vive la 
France!’ 

From the earliest times of Chris- 
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tianity the dukes of Bourgogne and 
the kings of France had protected 
the clergy against the nobles, and 
in Autun the clergy had ever 
been powerful. Ever, as the very 
intelligent librarian told me, liberal 
in religion, reactionary in politics. 
Thomas, Bishop of Rochelle, 
Deveroux, Bishop of D’Evreux, 
Landriot, Archbishop of Rheims, 
De Marguérite, Bishop of Autun, 
all citizens of Autun, were among 
the sixty who voted with Dupan. 
loup against the dogma of infal- 
libility, and all, at the same time, 
were the warmest champions of the 
Empire. The Grand Seminary is 
still directed by the fathers of St. 
Sulpice, and the Royal College by 
the Jesuits. The consternation of 
these reverend gentlemen, when they 
received orders to decamp, and make 
room for the defenders of their 
fatherland, is easier to imagine than 
to describe. But against a decree 
of Garibaldi there was no appeal; 
they were obliged to submit. In 
the cathedral, in the dormitories 
and corridors of the seminaries, in 
the sumptuous convents, in the 
churches, Garibaldians, franc-tireurs 
and mobiles, found safe shelter 
against the inclement season. 

The rage of the bishop at the 
arrival of Garibaldi went beyond all 
limits. He addressed the inhabit- 
ants publicly, and told them that 
the arrival of the Prussians would be 
a blessing in comparison—advised 
them to shut their houses and shops, 
and send their women and children 
to the mountains. Every day he 
sent epistles to the prefecture, full 
of insolent accusations, and _ the 
prefect transmitted them to the 
staff. Iread one of these, in which 
the bishop’s secretary narrated how 
a horde of Garibaldians had invaded 
the bishop’s palace, even Monsig- 
nor’s bedroom, under pretext o! 
seeking a Prussian spy—that they 
had stolen the episcopal crosier, two 
watches, and a quantity of choice 
wines and provisions, and had s0 
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cruelly treated one of the servants, 
that she had jumped from an upper 
window and broken her leg. 

With a correspondent’s curiosity, 
I went with a colleague to the 
palace, and meeting the secretary, 
author of the report, learned that 
the Vandals were a company of 
franc-tireurs, just arrived from 
Marseilles, and quartered, ‘against 
all justice,’ in the palace. 

‘Why did you not appeal im- 
mediately to the police and the 
nilitary authorities?’ I said. “A quot 
bon?’ he answered, ‘the Gari- 
baldians are lawless marauders.’ 
‘But, by your own confession,’ I 
retorted, ‘the soldiers are your own. 
And the poor woman who was so 
maltreated?’ ‘ Well, she was not 
exactly maltreated, but frightened, 
which came to the same thing.’ 
On inquiry, it turned out that the 
captain of the guerrillas of Mar- 
seilles, who lodged with his soldiers 
in the courtyard of the palace, was 
warned by the inhabitants of Autun 
that 3,000 muskets were hidden in 
the cellars—that with ten of his 
men he went to search, that not a 
person nor a pin was touched, and 
that the story of the woman was a 
pure invention. While the inquiry 
was pending, came a telegram from 
Gambetta, ordering that all ques- 
tions concerning ecclesiastics should 
be transmitted to Tours. No further 
steps were taken. 

The day after, I found Colonel 
Tanara, the very mildest of men, be- 
side himself with anger. He and his 
Italian legion were quartered in 
wretched villages along the road 
which leads to Epinac, and the 
difficulties of lodging and provi- 
sioning them were extreme. The 
curate of the village of Dreux had 
gathered his flock in the church, 
and informed them that the Gari- 
baldians were excommunicated he- 
retics, and that if they fed or shel- 
tered them the Prussians, who 
were sure to return, would seize 
their cattle, burn their village, and 
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send them all exiles to Prussia. 
Tanara naturally arrested him, but 
a telegram from Gambetta obliged 
him to set him at once at liberty, 
hence his fury. 

Ricciotti now arrived from Déle 
with his companies of franc-tireurs, 
styled by courtesy the 4th Brigade. 
There were franc-tireurs of the 
Delphinat, chasseurs of the Alps, 
franc-tireurs of the Vosges, of the 
Doubs, of Havre, and of Déle, 
volunteers who had fought in the 
Vosges until the occupation of the 
Prussians and the retreat of Cam- 
briels. Accustomed to act as in- 
dependent companies, it was not 
certain whether they would con- 
descend to act in union, and under 
the command of a young and foreign 
chief. Few believed in the experi- 
ment, but from the first day I 
observed the extreme seriousness 
by which Ricciotti, living always in 
the midst of his officers, won from 
them that respect and devotion 
which hitherto had been the ex- 
clusive privilege of his father. 

Three days were given them to 
complete their armament, and on 
the 17th of November they received 
orders to march, with the following 
instructions written in Garibaldi’s 
own hand: 

‘On leaving Autun, you must 
take the direction of Semur and 
Montbard, in order to disturb the 
communication of the enemy who 
occupy Troyes and Auxerre, and 
those who occupy Dijon. If by 
Montbard, Chatillon, Chanmont, 
Neufchateau, you reach the grand 
line which leads from Strasburg to 
Paris, the operations will become 
much more arduous and important. 
In order to succeed, you must only 
take with you men ad hoc, men 
strong and agile. The rest must 
remain in the depdts at Autun. 
You must accustom your soldiers 
to fatigue and privation, especially 
to sang-froid in danger: of course 
it is superfluous to ask for courage 
in French soldiers. Once our own 
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outposts towards the north passed, 
your manceuvres must always be 
effected at night. Never sleep save 
in the daytime. Let the dawn 
always find you in ambush on the 
outskirts of the woods and forests, 
always ready to surprise the enemy’s 
explorers, their couriers, and their 
provision waggons. Never go too 
far from the forests, so that you 
may always secure to yourselves a 
retreat. Never hazard an engage- 
ment with large masses. Never 
disdain an encounter with smaller 
ones. But you may send out small 
detachments of swift and daring 
men, who may fire upon the enemy 
by night from advantageous posi- 
tions, then fall back upon the 
centre, which should always be 
encamped in hidden and inaccessible 
places. Use your soldiers to do 
without bread, which is difficult to 
obtain, whereas you can always find 
meat and potatoes, and roast them 
in the forests. As you cannot 
march with cars, or even mules, 
every soldier must take the most 
zealous care of his own cartridges. 
I enjoin with the utmost severity 
that your soldiers treat the in- 
habitants well, so that they may 
learn to love and esteem the soldiers 
of the Republic. Punish theslightest 
infraction of this rule with the ut- 
most rigour. If you make friends 
with the inhabitants, you will easily 
obtain good guides and exact in- 
formation as to the position and 
strength of the enemy. Break the 
railroads and telegraphs all along 
their lines; if you can do this on 
the line between Strasburg and 
Paris, that will indeed be a grand 
coup. Send me back constant de- 
spatches. 800 men are too many 
to march together, hence you must 
subdivide them, and at the same 
time be able to concentrate them at 
need. Obtain good maps from the 
municipal authorities of the towns 
through which you pass If you 
are surprised or followed by su- 
perior forces, divide your troops 
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into small detachments, and give 
them a meeting place.’ 

On the following day Garibaldi 
showed me Ricciotti’s first letter, 
and gave me permission to join him. 
It was dated Solien, November 15. 

‘I arrived here after a day’s 
march in pouring rain. In the 
evening I found Bombonelle with 
1oo men. Here are a quantity of 
sheep and cattle, which will fall 
into the hands of the enemy if they 
advance. Shall I send them to 
Lyons? The inhabitants have re. 
ceived us well. The inhabitants 
will defend Solieu in case of attack, 
There has been a skirmish at Som- 
bernon. On the road we met a 
company of mobiles who had fled 
from the outposts.’ 

With the correspondent of the 
Daily News I started on the morrow 
for Solieu and Semur, came up with 
Ricciotti at Montbard, and found 
his franc-tireurs defending a num- 
ber of Prussian prisoners from the 
insults of the people. 

Learning at Solieu that a detach. 
ment of Prussians were scouring 
the neighbourhood of Chatillon 
and Montbard, Ricciotti sped on 
with his franc-tireurs by forced 
marches to the latter town, thence 
to Coulmier le Sec, and during the 
night towards Chatillon. Having 
obtained precise information as to 
the Prussian movements, Ricciotti, 
halting outside Chatillon, divided 
his band into two columns of attack; 
ordered the first to penetrate into 
the city by the Montbard road, to 
sarprise the sentinels, and surround 
the Hotel of the Céte d’Or, where 
he knew that the staff was lodged; 
the second to enter by the Tonneur 
road, which leads to the principal 
street of the city. This second 
column formed a Bersaglieri line 
on either side the street, taking 
each house by assault, killing or 
taking prisoners the Prussians, who 
defended themselves from the win- 
dows and from the doors. Simul- 
taneously the first column had 
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besieged the Céte d’Or, killed three 
Prussian officers, and taken nine 
prisoners. The combat lasted an 
hour and a half: 130 Prussians were 
killed, among them a colonel and 
amajor. Nine officers, 177 soldiers 
prisoners, 82 horses, the mail cart 
with most important papers, four 
waggons of arms and ammunition 
seized. The enemy retreated preci- 
pitately along the road to Chaumont; 
Ricciotti gave the order for pursuit, 
but learning from his explorers that 
8,000 Prussians were coming from 
Chaumont to the rescue, he liberated 
on parole the nine officers, who 
pledged themselves to appear at 
head-quarters within eight days (an 
act of courtesy, by the way, never 
repaid by the Prussians to the 
franc-tireurs), then marched back 





























































i in good order to Montbard. The 
a enthusiasm of the French officers 





for their young chief was at its 












































































































































* height. ‘Will Papa be pleased ? 
: will you take the news to him 
h yourself?’ said Ricciotti. ‘ Right 
wf gladly,’ I answered, and he pre- 
ms sented me with one of the Prussian 
2 horses. 

a Back to Semur and Solieu we 
= galloped during the night, to learn 
the that Garibaldi had quitted Autun, 
7 and that I might possibly find him 
". at Arnay le Duc. Here I arrived 
ti at dawn, and had the good fortune 
Jed fy °° come up with the General just 
ck: a he was going out on his morning 
nto reconnoitring expedition. 

ye Handing Ricciotti’s written report 
sol to the head of the staff, I narrated 
oes the event in a few words to Gari- 
ait baldi. ‘Did you see the prisoners 
aa with your own eyes?’ said he. 
pal ‘With my own eyes, General.’ 
oe ‘And the horses, and the spoil? 

ies Yes, General; that is one of the 
king horses at the door, Ricciotti gave 
yor tome. ‘I confirm the gift,” said 
Fv the General, his eyes sparkling with 
ais. content. * Ricciotti merits promo- 
ca tion,’ said General Bordoni. ‘Tee 

had answered Garibaldi, ‘I suppose we 





aust make a major of him.’ 
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of surprise passed over the faces of 
all the officers present. ‘ Ricciotti,’ 
said one of them, ‘was captain of the 
Guides in 1866.’ ‘As commander 
of the 4th brigade he is major 
already.’ But the General con- 
tented himself with writing an 
affectionate letter to his son, ad- 
dressed simply to Ricciotti Gari- 
baldi, Staff Captain, bidding him to 
return and complete the organisa- 
tion of the brigade; then in a 
laconic order of the day recom- 
mended the inhabitants to treat the 
prisoners with humanity, warning 
the Prussians not to render re- 
prisals necessary. 

Obliged to return to Antun to 
telegraph and post my letters, in 
the evening Colonel Lobbia invited 
me to dine with the Prussian officers, 
who had presented themselves im- 
mediately. They were magnificent 
men, almost all belonging to the 
Landwehr. They did not hide their 
admiration for Ricciotti’s coup de 
main. The paymaster, one of the 
prisoners, congratulated himself 
that Ricciotti had at least not found 
the military cash-box. 

Returning at dawn to Arnay le 
Duce, I learned that the General 
was gone to Bligny, followed him 
to Neuilly, Rouilley, Chateau Neuf, 
La Boissiéres, Barbirey, then, learn- 
ing that he had alighted at a superb 
castle above Pont de Pany, secured 
a room at the Hétel du Commerce, 
whose magnificent hostess and 
beautiful daughters I shall always 
remember with gratitude, for the 
constant welcome I received every 
time I returned there. 

Garibaldi’s original idea had been 
to assail Dijon during the night of 
the 24-5th. For this purpose he 
summoned the 1st and 4th brigades, 
commanded by Bossack and Ricci- 
otti, the 2nd brigade, now com- 
manded by Delpeche, keeping under 
his own immediate orders Menotti’s 
brigade, the company of Genoese 
sharpshooters, two batteries of 
artillery, and the cavalry. 
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Dijon, his objective point, lies in 
a fertile plain which extends from 
the mountains of the Céte d’Or to 
the first spurs of the Jura, and is 
situated precisely at the foot of 
Mont Afrique, at the confluence of 
the rivers Ouche and Suzon. You 
can enter it by ten different gates. 
The principal entrance, Porte Guil- 
laume, was the chief point of 
Garibaldi’s operations, in Novem- 
ber for the assault, in January for 
the defence. Thence branch two 
roads, which we always called the 
Plombiéres road and the Talant 
road. Both were held by the Prus- 
sians, but in what force Garibaldi 
could never ascertain. The total 
absence of spies, and the difficulty 
of victualling the mobiles, obliged 
him to delay the enterprise. During 
the night, he sent Bossack along 
the Plombiéres road to Fleury sur 
Ouche, with orders to extend his 
outposts to Velars, and to detach a 
company of franc-tireurs to Mont 
Afrique. 

Starting with his own column 
from the castle, he climbed to a 
watch tower called the Signal de 
Malain. A few miles beyond is 
the village of Busey, farther to the 
left Lantenay, to the north lofty 
mountains. At Velars, Bossack’s 
men came to a skirmish with the 
Prussians, who fell back on Plom- 
biéres, leaving Bossack in posses- 
sion of Velars. Colonel Losthe 
with the franc-tireurs reached the 
foot of Mont Afrique, had a skir- 
mish with the Prussians in ambush 
at Corselemonte, and was joined 
by Canzio with the Genoese cara- 
bineers sent on by Garibaldi from 
his watch tower. 

Informed by Ricciotti that his 
father would arrive at Sombernon, 
I went up with my own horse, the 
Prussian gift, and my orderly 
mounted on another steed, accom- 
panied by the Daily News’ corre- 
spondent. The syndic and his wife 
gave us a warm welcome, sent the 
orderly with the horses to some 
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adjoining stables, and prepared for 
the reception of Bossack’s wounded, 
who were coming up the hill. Re- 
ceiving a message from Ricciotti 
that the march on Sombernon was 
suspended, I asked the syndic’s 
servant to order round the horses. 
He returned saying it was impossi- 
ble to find them. I sought, my 
colleague sought, the syndic himseif 
sought in every stable in the long 
winding town. ‘Depend upon it,’ 
said Vizitelly, ‘your orderly is in 
hiding. How could you take a 
mobile?’ Impossible to purchase 
or hire a horse ; all had been seques- 
trated, so my colleague harnessed 
his own white saddle horse to a 
cart, and we arrived at Pont de 
Pany in time to march with the 
franc-tireurs. Avoiding Fleury, 
crossing under the railroad arch, 
over freshly ploughed fields, travers- 
ing wretched roads, we arrived in 
front of the castle of Lantenay, a 
little town situated at the foot of a 
thickly wooded hill, a splendid sun- 
rise giving false promise of fair 
weather. 

Garibaldi was already in his 
saddle, and riding up the forest. 
He reached a vast table-land, and 
made at once for the Ferme du 
Puits, already occupied by the 
EKclaireurs du Rhone. This farm, 
which dominates the road leading 
from Plombiéres to Dijon, is on the 
edge of the table-land which rises 
between the rivers Ouche and 
Suzon, is flanked by forests, and 
cut up into ploughed fields. From 
the farm one road leads to Pasqnes 
on the north-west, a little village 
built on a rocky eminence, and sur- 
rounded with stone walls; thence, 
the road leads north-east to Prenois, 
then, branching, crosses the plateau 
from west to east, one branch lead- 
ing to the north, the other to the 
south, of the village of Darois, on 
the main road, which, rounding 
Hauteville, and the village of Daix, 
leads between the heights of Talant 
and Fontaine to Dijon. Other 
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roads cut in the forest afforded the 
enemy capital opportunities for 
ambuscade. A few paces from the 
village of Prenois are the ruins of a 
castle. Here were planted the 
Prussian batteries. Garibaldi had 
planted his guns on a slight emi- 
nence to the west, towards Pasques, 
and from his point of observation 
now discerned the troops defiling 
from Plombiéres, and a peasant— 
rara avis—arrived with the news 
that from Val de Suzon and Darois 
other columns were marching on 
Prenois. 

Canzio, who was well mounted, 
went in person, and returned with 
the tidings that a body of cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, was indeed 
marching on Prenois. At Lan- 
tenay Colonel Tanara presented to 
me his head surgeon, Dr. Musini, 
who courteously offered me a seat 
in his carriage, which I accepted, 
ruefully watching my colleague 
Vizitelly as he sprang into his 
saddle, feeling sure that on that 
day at least I should be outrivalled 
as @ correspondent. 

The Italians climbed the steep 
mount in perfect order, then the 
franc-tireurs; the mobiles, with 
their usual kitchen batteries, cum- 
brous tents, and provisions, bring- 
ing up the rear. The cannon was 
raging fiercely in the distance. As 
I reached the Ferme du Puits, 
Garibaldi was pacifically gnawing 
a mutton bone; Canzio, Gattorno, 
Galleazi, Orense, and Tironi, gal- 
loping hither and thither with 
orders. 

‘Mind that the rations are dis- 
tributed,’ said the General; ‘I in- 
tend to attack at 2p.m.; let there 
be no pretext for delay.’ Then turn- 
ing to me: ‘Is the ambulance 
at its post?’ ‘The ambulance, Gene- 
ral?’ I said. ‘I did hear of its 


existence yesterday at Sombernon.’ 
‘Go and order it into the field.’ 

I stood like one petrified ; but I 
suppose if the General had ordered 
me to go and seek it in the moon, 
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the old habits of discipline were so 
strong, I should have tried to obey. 
But, verily, with the general ambu- 
lance of 1870 I had nothing in 
common. I knew that the Turi- 
nese doctor who was at its head 
was laid aside by illness. I did 
not even know the name of his 
French substitute. The only man 
with whom it was possible to serve, 
Adam Ferraris, had resigned his 
commission as captain rather than 
wear the badge. Then there was 
the feeling, ‘ Puis mois j’ai servi le 
grand homme; and au pus, au 
pas, I sullenly retraced my steps 
down the steep forest side. Still, 
as I passed through the animated 
groups of soldiers, many of whom 
hailed me as their infermiere of 
other days, realising that many of 
them would scarcely see another 
sunset, the reluctant conviction 
forced itself upon me, that if any 
of my Italians were wounded I 
should turn infermiere once more. 

At the castle of Lantenay I made 
inquiries after inquiries. The gene- 
ral ambulance was still at Som- 
bernon; and I sent a special messen- 
ger with an order signed by an 
officer of the general staff that it 
should proceed at once to the front. 
Just as I was reascending, I met 
Dr. Adam Ferraris in despair ; his 
horse also had been stolen or hidden 
by a mobile. ‘A nice prospect for 
both of us,’ I said. ‘Take my 
word for it, Garibaldi will never 
allow a carriage to cross that 
platean.’ ‘And I am Garibaldi’s 
own medical attendant,’ said Fer- 
raris, gnashing his teeth with rage. 

I had guessed rightly. Arrived 
at the edge of the platean, sentinels 
forbade any carriages to go far- 
ther. 

The enemy had now occupied 
Pasques. Garibaldi, ordering the 
brigades commanded by Ricciotti, 
Bossack, and Delpeche to advance 
towards Prenois, directed his guns 
to fire on the enemy’s column; 
then turning to Tanara’s legion 
LL2 
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said, ‘Go and take me Pasques,’ 
and the trumpets echoed, ‘Go and 
take me Pasques.’ 

Tanara’s legion extended in 
chain, dashed forward, the fore- 
most assailing with their bayonets 
the Prussians who had entered the 
village. Our guns thundered out 
defiance. The enemy’s artillery re- 
plied, but meanwhile the Prussians 
fell back in good order on Prenois. 
Between Pasques and Prenois the 
land rises and falls. Every emi- 
mence is covered with trees, and 
was consequently occupied by the 
Prussians. Garibaldi sent forward 
a company of Tanara’s legion and 
a company of franc-tireurs to 
occupy one of the heights; the 
franc-tireurs, knowing the Prus- 
sians were in ambush, hesitated. 
The Italians never for a moment 
retarded their onward march. 
Canzio, seeing the hesitation of the 
franc-tireurs, rushed to their head, 
exclaiming, ‘En avant, enfans de 
la patrie!’ and the height was 
taken at the point of the bayonet. 
The Prussian artillery thundered 
furiously, but Garibaldi knew so 
well how to profit by the undula- 
tions of the soil, that he disposed 
his men in such wise that no one 
was wounded. 

I, after marching on foot across 
the ploughed field, now from a 
height, now from a stone wall, took 
in the entire spectacle. It was mag- 
nifivent. The Italians forming the 
left wing marched a la Bersaglieri ; 
Menotti with his staff, Sant’ Am- 
brogio, Bizzoni, Baghino, Canessa, 
on horseback at the head of the 
brigade. And their example made 
eventhe mobiles keepthe line. Gari- 
baldi, followed by his staff, directed 
the combat in all its details from 
the van of the army. 

The Prussians, accustomed to 
witness the disorder produced by 
their mitrailleuses, redoubled their 
fire ; but, seeing that the Italians 
were marching dauntlessly up to 
their batteries, thought it best to 
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save their pieces, but first placed 
them in position to protect the 
retreat of the infantry. 

Canzio, who from his conquered 
eminence was observing the enemy’s 
manceuvres, signalled to some forty 
or fifty chasseurs d’Afrique, com- 
manded by the brave captain Bon. 
delle, to follow him, and executed a 
magnificent cavalry charge. Gari- 
baldi’s own trumpeter gave the 
signal for an attack at the bayonet; 
fifty other trumpeters re-echoed the 
order over the plain. Three cavaliers 
and thirteen horses fell wounded 
by the Prussian grape; but such 
was the impetus of the charge, such 
the onslaught of the infantry with 
their bayonets, that the Prussians 
retreated hastily from Prenois, 
gaining Darois at a run. 

‘Avanti! sempre avanti!’ cried 
Garibaldi, and ‘onwards’ sped a 
company of Tanara’s legion, a part- 
ing salute from the enemy’s mitrail- 
leuses killing several and wounding 
a@ number of volunteers, among 
them Count Lmigi dell’ Isola, a 
Turinese patriot of the first water, 
of whom more hereafter. No tid- 
ings of the general ambulance, but 
Dr. Musini, on the battle-field itself, 
amputated Dell’ Isola’s thigh. 

On pressed the volunteers to 
Darois. The Prussians fled before 
them, 3,500 Badois doing their 
utmost to gain the gates of Dijon. 
As Garibaldi came up, shouts of 
‘Vival’ Italia!’ ‘Viva la Republica!’ 
‘Viva la Francia!’ greeted him. ‘To 
Dijon ! to Dijon!’ shouted the Gari- 
baldians en masse. ‘To Dijon let 
us go,’ said Garibaldi, ‘ but you must 
take an hour’s rest.’ The mobiles, 
who had prudently kept in the rear, 
came up leisurely, but in good 
order, when suddenly it occurred to 
the franc-tireurs to place them in 
the foremost ranks. 

Wearied out with the march, 
with hunger, wet to the skin, I 
thankfully accepted a place offered 
me by Zulienski, a surgeon of 
Ricciotti’s brigade, in a light cart 
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which he had sequestrated at 
Prenois, and I had fallen asleep 
with a soldier, supposed to be dead 
of heart disease, across my knee, 
when, between seven and eight in 
the evening, where a cross road 
from Plombiéres enters the main 
road, a sharp discharge of musketry 
assailed us. We were just under 
Talant. The rain was pouring 
down in torrents. The city in the 
distance seemed a flame. The 
Genoese carabineers and the first 
company of Tanara’s legion, com- 
manded by the brave Aiuti, sprang 
upon the assailants with their 
bayonets. Thirty-five of the for- 
mer and eighteen of the latter fell 
upon the road. On the left lights 
were burning in what seemed a 
chiteau. ‘ That’s the place for an 
ambulance,’ I said to Zulienski, and 
making our way through an avenue 
of sycamores, we succeeded after 
much difficulty in inducing the 
owners of the castle, afterwards 
known to us as Ferme de Changy, 
to open the gates. The proprietor 
was the syndic of Daix. He and 
his wife were literally paralysed 
with terror, but we succeeded in 
persuading them that their house 
would be respected by friends and 
foes if they hoisted the white flag 
with the red cross in the centre. 
This flag the mayoress herself made, 
forming the cross of red calico on 
a huge sheet. We lit fires in all 
the rooms, laying mattresses on the 
shining oaken floors, which reminded 
us of the pavements of Versailles, 
and there we laid the first wounded. 
While Zulienski and an assistant 
were dressing the wounds, I suc- 
ceeded in persuading the peasants 
to come out with carts and lanterns, 
which, on arriving at the main road, 
aswarm of mobiles strove to seize 
from us by violence. A company 
of franc-tireurs threatened to fire 
upon them, and they desisted. The 
crash of musketry, the thunder of 
cannon, resounded on every side. In 
a ditch on the left we found ten 
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Prussians, literally cut to pieces by 
the bayonet. Only in one was life 
extant, and as we approached him 
with the lantern he put both his 
hands to his neck saying, ‘ Bruder, 
bruder, nix coupet!’ On returning 
to the castle, the cars laden with 
wounded of both sides, we found 
the courtyard and the hayloft 
swarming with mobiles. Then I 
wrought up the syndic and his wife 
to a state of terror, by assuring 
them that if the Prussians did come 
and found a single wnwounded man 
on the farm, they would not respect 
the ambulance flag. So with the 
help of their servants and peasants 
we drove them out baa-ing like a 
flock of sheep. 

The brother of the syndic then 
went out with his peasants and 
carts, and brought back a fresh 
batch of wounded, saying that si- 
lence reigned around, My con- 
science smote me as a correspondent 
that I had lost the entry into Dijon, 
but consoling myself with a cup of 
tea and some dry garments kindly 
lent me instead of my dripping ones, 
I fell into my usual post of infer- 
miere, when about 2 P.M. our hostess 
entered, crying, ‘Go, go, for God’s 
sake. The Garibaldians are de- 
feated, the Prussians will be here in 
a moment.’ I shrugged my shoul- 
ders and agreed with Zulienski 
that we would remain with the 
wounded still. But my belief in 
victory had been somewhat dimmed 
by a chasseur d’Afrique, who 
marched into the ambulance with 
a smashed arm, swearing at the 
mobiles for turning tail and firing 
on the Italians and franc-tireurs. 
This occurrence left room for doubt 
as to whether Garibaldi could really 
have entered Dijon. 

Still, after having re-dressed the 
wounds, we marched out and turned 
our faces Dijon-wards. The road 
was strewn with Prussian knapsacks 
and helmets, but a peasant coming 
out from Dijon informed us that 
the Prussians occupied Dijon—that 
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Garibaldi had returned the way he 
came ; so we also turned our faces 
towards, Darois. Along the road 
we stumbled over saucepans, grid- 
irons, and frying pans, picked up 
capons, turkeys and ducks, aban- 
doned by the mobiles in their flight. 
We also collected 150 chassepots, 
proud to remark that among them 
there was not a single Spencer rifle, 
nor any carbine with which the 
Italians were armed. At Darois 
we heard that Garibaldi was at 
Prenois; at Prenois that he had 
returned to his head quarters at 
Lantenay. At Prenois Zulienski 
visited the wounded, and I, with 
the capon and the duck, made a 
capital risotto for those we had 
brought with us, including the 
chasseur d’Afrique. Suddenly the 
ery resounded, ‘ The Prussians, the 
Prussians!’ We went out into the 
road and saw nothing. When we 


got back, the innkeeper had locked 
his house, so we lost our breakfast. 
The cart had disappeared. Zulienski 


had his own horse. I arrested a 
carriage of fugitive peasants, dis- 
mounted them to make room for the 
wounded, and drove down to Lan- 
tenay. 

Delpeche’s brigade had held the 
plateau during the entire night. At 
Lantenay the General was just 
mounting. 

‘Are the Prussians at Daix?’ he 
asked. 

‘No, General.’ 

‘ At Prenois ?’ 

‘The peasants said so; I did not 
see them.’ 

‘Did you hear the cannon?’ 

‘No; but perhaps this was owing 
to the intervening hills.’ 

But at that moment the cannon 
thundered on every side. ‘ Let us 
go,’ said the General, turning his 
horse’s head in the direction of the 
sound. 

Before joining him, Canzio took 
me into a room full of wounded, 
chiefly Genoese, whom their com- 
panions had actually carried off on 
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their shoulders, being unaware that 
we had established an ambulance at 
Changy. Vizitelly, who had given 
his horse to Garibaldi in exchange 
for the General’s own, which had 
thrown him, gave me the details of 
the fight after I had quitted the field. 

‘Orders were given,’ he said, ‘to 
the troops not to fire, but to use the 
bayonet. The Italians and franc- 
tireurs obeyed implicitly, but the 
mobiles turned and fled, throwing 
the artillery into confusion. The 
General sent two officers of his 
staff, then a third, whom I accom- 
panied, to restore order. Not a 
single officer could we induce to 
lead them. They kept their heads 
hidden in their hoods. At last we 
got them out of the way of the ar- 
tillery, and brought them forward. 
But as the enemy fired afresh, they 
threw themselves on the ground, 
wounding each other with the bayo- 
net, and many of them rolling into 
the ditch. We kicked them, whip- 
ped them, and the franc-tireurs 
used the butt-ends of their muskets. 
Finally they fled precipitately, firing 
on our advancing columns. The 
Italians and franc-tireurs, who had 
hitherto behaved admirably, finding 
themselves thus assailed in front 
and on either flank, halted, and 
Garibaldi, seeing that the confusion 
was irretrievable, ordered the re- 
treat, which, as far as the Italians 
and franc-tireurs were concerned, 
was effected in order.’ 

Another correspondent of the 
Daily News wrote from Tours: ‘I 
have just met one of Garibaldi’s 
staff officers, a Frenchman [it was 
Captain Forey], present at the 
daring attempt to enter Dijon by 
night. He said to me, with tears in 
his eyes, “I have lived to see the 
Italians fight well, and the French 
in fall flight.”” But for the conduct 
of the mobiles, there was every 
probability the attempt would have 
succeeded. This officer spoke with 
great respect of Menotti and his 
brigade.’ 
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Captain Forey did not overrate 
the chances. Such was the con- 
sternation of the Prussians at their 
defeat on the heights, that on find- 
ing that Garibaldi was pursuing 
them, the main corps had abandoned 
Dijon, and were actually entering 
the railway carriages on the other 
side, the corps écheloned along the 
road between Daroisand Dijon being 
merely a few battalions left to pro- 
tect the retreat. Had the mobiles 
kept their ranks and used their 
bayonets, there is not the slightest 
doubt that Garibaldi would have 
slept in Dijon that night. 

As it was, learning at dawn that 
Garibaldi had retired, they came out 
in full pursuit, and the battle com- 
menced again on the plateau. 

As soon as I had consigned the 
vounded to the general ambulance 
—which, in the midst of hisses and 
derisive cheers, arrived in the morn- 
ing at Lantenay, its chiefs having 
considered it the most prudent 
policy to remain at Sombernon 
during the fray—I took possession 
of an abandoned cart well stored 
with provisions, and hoisting the 
ambulance flag, ordered a mobile, 
whom I found peering into the 
hampers, to drive up to the field. 
The courageous Delpeche, who had 
resigned his position as Prefect of 
Marseilles to join Garibaldi, had 
sustained the first shock. Ravelli, 
with the 2nd Italian legion, came 
to the rescue. Menotti, with his 
brigade minus the mobiles, brought 
up the rear. 

As [came up with the General, 
he was ordering his coachman to 
drive across the plateau. The 
bullets were falling like hail. 
Several had pierced his carriage. 
Canzio, Ricciotti, Tanara, and Me- 
notti were expostulating with him, 
demonstrating the impossibility of 
a fresh attack until the brigades 
could be reorganised. He ac- 
quiesced reluctantly, and seeing me 
with my cart full of wounded, said, 
*‘Signora, come with us.’ 
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In his face and voice there was 
the same expression of subdued pain 
as at Teano in 1860, when, listening 
to the cannonading going on between 
the Neapolitan soldiers and the 
soldiers of Victor Emmanuel, he 
said to me, ‘ They have sent us to 
the rear.’ 

Through the forests, down paths 
impracticable save to goats, over 
the bluffs of hills, tumbled the 
mobiles headlong. They were deaf 
to the voice of the General, deaf to 
the curses and imprecations of the 
officers of the franc-tireurs, deaf to 
everything in their wild, unrcason- 
ing, unconquerable terror. There 
was nothing to do but to let them 
flee, then fall back in orderly march 
on Malain. 

In the evening, drenched with 
rain that had never ceased, we 
reached the heights of Sombernon, 
where, the fates be praised, I found 
my horses, the mobile swearing that 
he had never abandoned the stables 
where the mayor had placed them. 
With a number of friends whom I 
found there, and who gave me shelter 
for man and beast, I shared the con- 
tents of the hamper ; appropriating 
it with a clear conscience, seeing 
that the inheritance was due to the 
flight of an officer of the mobiles. 
Many of us had been thirty-six hours 
with scarcely any food. It was like 
an incident trom the Arabian Nights 
to find—two legs of mutton, two 
hind quarters of lamb, cutlets ready 
for the gridiron, carrots, turnips, 
potatoes, and broccoli in abundance, 
a bottle of pickles, and a bottle of 
English mustard ready mixed. On 
the morrow Garibaldi left Somber- 
non for Commarin, the Prussiars 
taking possession of the former 
town, then, surrounding him in 
the rear and both flanks, hoped to 
take him in the net never laid in 
vain for a French army. But with 
his usual ability Garibaldi extricated 
himself from the convergent move- 
ment of their two columns and 
reached Chiteau Neuf. Here he 
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left Menotti’s brigade, and fore- 
seeing that the Prussians would 
return him at Autun his visit to 
Dijon, preceded them by Bligny 
and Epinac, in order to receive 
them with all due honour. 

Now considering that General 
Cremer was encamped at Beaune 
with 15,000 men, it seemed scarcely 
presumptuous to hope that he would 
attack the enemy on their left 
wing, but he never stirred, and the 
Prussian column defiled without 
meeting with any opposition to 
Arnay le Duc. 

Ricciotti hearing of this came up 
with 300 men and some guns. On 
the preceding evening he had asked 
me to carry off all the wounded. 
But such was the difficulty of pro- 
curing vehicles that at 1 o’clock on 
the 30th I was still in the hospital 
of the gendarmes at Arnay. At 
that moment the Prussian explorers 
signified the presence of the enemy : 
at two the first grenades were flung 
into the city. Ricciotti, extending 
a company at the gate, carried his 


guns in safety to Cordesse, barri- 
caded that city, and passed the night 
there, returning to Autun on the 
morning of the 30th, where Menotti 
also had arrived in safety. 


Garibaldi had already visited 
every knoll and edifice of the city 
adapted for offensive and defensive 
movements, wrote with his own 
hand the directions for every corps 
in case of attack, sent away all the 
railway carriages from the station, 
ordered the gendarmes to occupy 
all the exterior roads, to shoot every 
fugitive. In the awful sternness of 
his face one read clearly that the 
army of the Vosges was destined 
to repel the Prussians, or to perish 
under the walls of the city. 

At dawn on the following day, 
he himself distributed the troops at 
St. Jean, St. Pierre, St. Martin. 
He collocated the artillery in front of 
the seminary, ordered the Italians 
to occupy the Cathedral Square. 
Climbing up to the height famous 
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for the ruins of the temple of Janus, 
he stood transfixed as he saw a 
Prussian column advance on St. 
Martin, and there plant a battery on 
the same redoubt where he himself 
had established Colonel Chenay 
with the French Guerrillas d’ Orient. 
The noble colonel, who considered 
prudence the better part of valour, 
had fled with all his guerrillas to 
Creuzot. With him had fled all the 
orderlies with the General's baggage. 
The entire general ambulance with 
all the transports and material, and 
in such good company my mobile 
with my Prussian horse and all my 
personal baggage, had disappeared, 
never again to be heard of. Gari- 
baldi, quick as thought, ordered the 
artillery to fire on the invaders, and 
sent all his staff officers to conduct 
the mobiles to the attack. The 
order was joyfully obeyed, especially 
by Pasqua, Sartorio, and other 
Genoese, who‘ had been unable to 
take part in the former combat. 
With swords drawn and revolvers 
cocked, they each led on a given 
number, and the mobiles marched 
well, stood fire bravely—in short, 
did their duty. 

The enemy was advancing by two 
different roads, on the north and 
north-east of Autun, the right 
column by St. Martin and the left 
by St. Simphorin. The little 
seminary formed the centre of our 
defence. Our guns defeated the 
designs of the assailants, dismount- 
ing several of their guns, of which 
they had fifteen at St. Martin alone, 
facilitating the advance of our 
infantry 4 la Bersaglieri. Never 
have I seen such ghastly wounds as 
those inflicted by the Prussian guns. 
Forty-two of the gunners of the 
seminary had literally their membra 
sparte. Our infantry fought unin- 
termittingly till nightfall, obliging 
the enemy to retreat from all their 
positions, which our troops took, 
and kept during the night. 

Mounted on a phaeton with Cas- 
tellazzo and Pozzi, we scoured the 
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city from one end to the other, 
bringing off the wounded in carts, 
assisted by the inhabitants, who 
behaved magnificently, the prefect 
fighting at the head of the combat- 
ants, all the shops kept open, the 
hotels and cafés furnishing food and 
bedding for the wounded. 

The grenades fell thickly in the 
courtyard of the Hotel de la Poste. 
The maidservants, scuttling across 
with their relays of food, showed no 
sort of fear, but poured the stirrup 
cup for all the cavaliers who came 
and went with their usual sauciness. 

Passing by the abandoned head- 
quarters, I found Oswaldo Guochi, 
one of the General’s orderly officers, 
clinging in mute despair to the 
strong box of the staff, abandoned 
by the orderlies in their flight. I 
allowed him to place it on the 
phaeton, and mount guard over it, 
then placed both in charge of the 
Italian Legion fuming at their com- 
parative inaction on the Cathedral 
Square. Garibaldi feared that the 
Prussians from St. Semphorion 
might invade Creuzot, whose mag- 
nificent iron foundries they had 
sworn to destroy, and against this 
catastrophe he provided by leaving 
his own Italians on guard. 

At six o’clock we ascended a 
terrace on the top of a lofty house, 
to ascertain how the day was going, 
and seeing Garibaldi descending 
the hill, went down and met him 
at its base. The light of victory 
was in his eyes. ‘They are in full 
flight,’ he said; ‘they have not 
given us much trouble.’ For the 
last five days he had scarcely closed 
his eyes. On horseback for con- 
secutive hours, travelling by night, 
organising, directing everything in 
person, giving the lie to the ca- 
lumnies of his detractors, who de- 
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picted him as decrepit and infirm, 
obliged to leave to his son the direc- 
tion of military affairs. 

He was immensely amused at the 
care taken of the strong chest. ‘ It 
contains the precious manuscripts 
of head-quarters,’ he said, with a 
laugh at Canzio, who did care even 
for these. 

Our troops slept on the positions 
occupied during the afternoon by 
the enemy outside the city, whence 
they had retired by rapid marches, 
sequestrating all the vehicles to 
carry off their wounded. The pea- 
sants of St. Martin alone buried 
roo dead. On this, the first of 
December, the mobiles and the 
mobilisés who had signalised them- 
selves by their bravery, figured in 
the order of the day with the 
Genoese sharpshooters and the 
franc-tireurs. Two of their cap- 
tains were specially mentioned. 
Verdez, who distinguished himself 
in his dangerous position of field 
telegraphist, and Guide, captain of 
the mobiles, promoted to the rank 
of major. 

‘You cannot escape your fate,’ 
said Garibaldi, as he handed me the 
following regular brevet, which, 
rendering me, as it did, absolutely 
independent of the general ambu- 
lance, I accepted. 

République Francaise.—Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité. No. 595. Commandement 
Général de l'Armée des Vosges. Etat 
Major-Général,—En vertu des _ pleins 
pouvoirs qui lui sont conférés par le Gou- 
vernement de la Défense Nationale, le 
Commandant de Jl’Armée des Vosges 
décréte: Mme. Jessie Mario White est 
nommée Inspectrice des Ambulances sur 
le Champ de Bataille, 4 dater du 21 No- 
vembre 1870, avec assimilation au grade 
de Chef de Bataillon. Le Général, G. 
GaripaLpi. Pour copie conforme, enregis- 
trée 4 page 40. Le chef d’Etat Major 
Bordoné, 
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QUARTER SESSIONS UNDER WILLIAM AND MARY. 


FROM ORIGINAL 


RECORDS. 


By A. H. A. Hamirron. 


i. a former paper a parallel was 

suggested between the records 
of Quarter Sessions and the records 
of geology—between the entries 
characteristic of particular reigns, 
and the fossils characteristic of the 
epochs of the geologist. The Re- 
volution of 1688 may well be com- 
pared to that great break or change 
which has been traced, in the opinion 
of some scientific men, between the 
Mesozoic and Cainozoic periods. 
The reign of William the Third is 
the Eocene formation, the dawn of 
the new ideas, or rather of the new 
practice, which has gone on peace- 
ably developing itself, without any 
considerable break, from that time 
to the present day. 

The hearth-tax, as I observed 
before, disappears altogether in the 
first year of William and Mary. 
The legal toleration of Protestant 
Nonconformists comes upon the 
scene for the first time, and gives 
occasion to the entries which are 
peculiarly characteristic of the new 
reign. 

As early as Midsummer 1689, we 
find a memorandum ‘that at this 
present Generall Sessions it was 
certified unto this Courte that the 
house called the Chapple, in the 
towne of Honiton, the house of 
William Yeo, called Rydon, scituate 
in the parish of Wollborough,’ and 
thirteen other houses in various 
parts of the county, were ‘seve- 
rally used for places of Religious 
Worshipp, according to a late act of 
this present Parliament, intituled an 
Act for exempting their Majesties’ 
protestant subjects dissenting from 
the Church of England from the 
penalty of certain Laws.’ 

At Michaelmas eight more houses 


were certified as places of religious 
worship. From this time such 
entries became very common. At 
Epiphany 1690, ‘ the house of John 
Bowering, in the Towne of Chulme- 
ley,’ and twenty others in various 
places, were certified in the same 
manner. ‘ John Bowering’ was an 
ancestor of the late Sir John 
Bowring. 

The duties of the Justices in this 
matter were merely ministerial, and 
must have been very distasteful to 
those gentlemen who had spent 
many of their best years in hunting 
down the ‘ Conventiclers,’ and who 
now found it declared by Parlia- 
ment that ‘some ease to scrupulous 
consciences in the exercise of re- 
ligion may be an effectual means to 
unite their Majesties’ protestant 
subjects in interest and affection.’ 
The Clerk of the Peace was com- 
pelled to register the names of such 
persons as took the required oaths 
on payment of a fee of sixpence 
‘and no more.’ 

In 1692, Mr. Stephen Moleines, 
a French Protestant minister at 
Stonehouse, is recorded to have 
taken the oaths mentioned in the 
late Act for abrogating the oath 
of allegiance, &c. 

The Act of Toleration was nota 
very liberal measure, according to 
our ideas, but it was in fact the in- 
troduction of an enormous change 
in the policy of the Government of 
England. Though it was expressly 
provided by it that nothing con- 
tained in it should give any ease, 
benefit, or advantage, to any Papist 
or Popish recusant whatsoever, or 
any person that should deny in 
preaching or writing the doctrine 
of the Trinity, we find little or 
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nothing from this time forward 
about the prosecution of any person 
in Devonshire for his religious opi- 
nions or observances. Perhaps the 
authorities thought it unfair to at- 
tack one class of Nonconformists 
and to tolerate others, and it is 
not improbable that many of the 
justices may have liked a Papist 
better than a Protestant dissenter. 

The entries respecting maimed 
soldiers become rather more fre- 
quent during the wars of William 
the Third. But the pensions rarely 
exceeded 4o0s., and sometimes a 
gratuity of only 20s. was given. 
*My uncle Toby’ would have fared 
badly if he had been dependent on 
the justices of Devon. 

At Epiphany 1695-6, Mr. Wil- 
liam Martyn, of Heavitree, was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the Peace, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Hugh Vaughan. 
His appointment by the Earl of 
Bath, Lord-Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum, was read in open Court, 
and he took the following oath in 
pursuance of a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment : 


I do swear that I have not nor will pay 
any sum or sums of money or other reward 
whatsoever, nor given any bond or other 
assurance to pay any money, fee, or profit, 
directly or indirectly, to any person or 
persons whomsoever, for such nomination 
or appointment. 


Neither the old nor the new 
Clerk of the Peace made many 
entries in his books during this 
reign, except the necessary routine 
business concerning constables, 
settlements, rates, apprentices, 
affiliation cases, bridges, highways, 
and the like. In those dangerous 
times of foreign war and domestic 
disaffection, it was the custom in 
some counties for the justices in 
Quarter Sessions to pass loyal ad- 
dresses of condolence or congratu- 
lation on the state of public affairs. 
No such resolutions appear in the 
records of Devon, nor is it likely 
that any such were passed. There 
can be little doubt that the country 
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gentlemen of the West were for 
the most part staunch Tories. The 
objects of their veneration were the 
Church and the Monarchy. A 
foolish King had insisted on com- 
pelling them to choose between 
their Church and him, and they 
had preferred the former. The 
Earl of Bath, who had been sent 
by James to influence the West, 
reported that all the justices and 
Deputy-Lieutenants of Devon and 
Cornwall, without a single dissent- 
ing voice, declared that they would 
put life and property in jeopardy 
for the King, but that the Protes- 
tant religion was dearer to them 
than either lifeor property. ‘ And, 
Sir, if your Majesty should dis- 
miss all these gentlemen, their suc- 
cessors will give exactly the same 
answer.’ 

Under the pressure of James’s 
tyranny, and under the guidance of 
their oracle, Sir Edward Seymour, 
they had slowly and reluctantly 
joined in welcoming William of 
Orange. In 1690, after the disaster 
off Beachy Head, when they saw 
a French fleet riding in Torbay, and 
their homes were in immediate 
danger of foreign invasion, they 
had stood bravely forward in sup- 
port of the new Government, even 
as their ancestors, a hundred years 
before, had supported Elizabeth 
against the Spanish Armada. As 
in those days, the beacons were 
kindled throughout the shire from 
Dartmoor to the Black Downs. 
‘ Karly the next morning, without 
chief, without summons, five hun- 
dred gentlemen and yeomen, armed 
and mounted, had assembled on the 
summit of Haldon Hill. In twenty- 
four hours all Devonshire was up. 
Every road in the county, from sea 
to sea, was covered by multitudes of 
fighting-men, all with their faces set 
towards Torbay. The lords of a 
hundred manors, proud of their 
long pedigrees and old coats of 
arms, took the field at the head of 
theirtenantry— Drakes, Prideauxes, 
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and Rolles, Fowell of Fowelscombe 
and Falford of Fulford, Sir Bour- 
chier Wrey of Tawstock Park and 
Sir William Courtenay of Powder- 
ham Castle.’ Narcissus Luttrell 
mentions in his diary that he heard 
from Exeter that the militia and 
posse of the county amounted to 
at least 40,000 horse and foot, 
‘very resolute, hearty, and unani- 
mous to oppose the French.’ 

But when the immediate danger 
was passed, and the country became 
comparatively safe and prosperous, 
the majority of the gentlemen of 
Devon, like the ancient Israelites, 
murmured against their deliverer, 
and, still under the guidance of 
Seymour, relapsed into opposition, 
if not into active Jacobitism. 


Far different is the tone of the 
records of the county of Bucks. 
That fair shire had long been fa- 
mous as the stronghold of the 
Roundheads, and afterwards of the 
Whigs, and was raised to glory by 


the Revolution of 1688. Nearly fifty 
years before, Bucks had returned to 
the Long Parliament the most popu- 
lar politician in England. He had 
been attacked by the Stuart King, 
and four thousand yeomen of his 
county had ridden up to Westmin- 
ster to defend him. Under the later 
Stuarts, the sons of Hampden’s con- 
stituents had returned the states- 
man who carried up the Exclusion 
Bill to the House of Lords, and all 
the efforts of James, and Jeffreys, 
and the servile sheriff whom they 
had nominated, had been exerted 
in vain to oppose him. The county 
was still under the influence of the 
families of Hampden and Russell, 
and Algernon Sidney had been 
member for Amersham. The Fleet- 
woods, Ingoldsbys, and Maynes, 
were among the old Buckingham- 
shire families, and several of the 
Cromwells had resided within its 
boundaries. At Dinton, too, was 
still living that mysterious hermit, 
of whom ran the tradition that 
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his was the hand that had strack 
off the anointed head from the 
royal shoulders. More important 
than all, at this time, was the in- 
fluence exerted over the county 
by the house of Wharton. 

Philip, Lord Wharton, was a 
Covenanter after the most straitest 
sect of that religion. He had com- 
manded a regiment against Charles 
I. at’ Edgehill. Under Charles II. 
he had been known as a distributor 
of Calvinistic tracts, and a patron of 
Calvinistic divines. He founded 
a charity which still furnishes Bibles 
to the poor of the parishes with 
which he was connected. His son 
Thomas inherited his father’s poli- 
tics, though he renounced his father’s 
religion. He was the most dissolute 
man of the most dissolute age of 
England. But he was the fiercest 
and most determined leader of the 
whole Whig party. He was the 
greatest electioneerer that had ever 
existed. In the course of a long life, 
it is said, he expended on Parlia- 
mentary contests about eighty thou- 
sand pounds, a sum equivalent to 
more than three hundred thousand 
pounds in our time. He was so 
popular in Bucks that ‘ bis journeys 
to the Quarter Sessions resembled 
royal progresses. The bells of 
every parish through which he 
passed were rung, and flowers were 
strewed along the road.’ Besides 
his other successes, he boasted that, 
as the author of Lillibullero, he sang 
a King out of three kingdoms. 

In the old register of the parish 
of Amersham may still be read the 
opinion of the Reverend Benjamin 
Robertshaw, rector in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, on 
some of his neighbours. He noticed 
that, during the Protectorate, Paul 
Ford had been elected registrar, 
and sworn in by Francis Russell, 
justice of the peace. To this the 
rector appended the following note: 

This Francis Russell lived at Chalfont 


St. Giles, on the confines of this parish,— 
he was ono of Oliver's justices, and a fit 
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man for ye times. I knew his son, a kind 
of Non-con., who came to poverty and sold 
ye farm. General Fleetwood lived at ye 
Vache, and Russell on ye opposite hill, 
and Mrs. Cromwell, Oliver's wife, and her 
daughters, at Woodrow High House, where 
afterwards lived Captain James Thomson ; 
so ye whole country was kept in awe, and 
became exceedingly zealous and very fa- 
natical, nor is ye poison yet eradicated. 
But ye Whartons are gone and ye Hampdens 
agoing. 


He might have added that Frances, 
the youngest daughter of the 
Protector, was married to Sir John 
Russell. A splendid collection of 
family portraits and other relics 
of the Cromwells is still preserved 
in the beautiful mansion of Che- 
quers. 

It cannot, then, be a matter of 
surprise if we find among the re- 
cords of Bucks some traces of the 
great political changes introduced 
by the Revolution of 1688. Even 
the formal entries are made at 
much greater length than those of 
Devonshire, as if the writer de- 
lighted to expatiate on the effects 
of the new settlement. The county 
had suffered, not only under James 
as King, but also under Jeffreys as 
his Lord Lieutenant. 

At the Midsummer Sessions of 
1689 we find long lists of persons 
who took the oaths and brought in 
the certificates required by the acts 
‘for removing and preventing all 
Questions and Disputes concerning 
the Assembling and Sitting of this 
Parliament,’ ‘for abrogating the 
Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, 
and appointing other oaths, &c.,’ 
for ‘ preventing Papists from sitting 
in Parliament,’ and for ‘exempting 
their Majesties’ Protestant subjects 
dissenting from the Church of Eng- 
land from the Penalty of certain 
Laws.’ These lists seem to com- 
prise all the justices, all the clergy, 
and all the nonconformist minis- 
ters in the county, besides many 
other individuals. The sheriff at 
this time was William Fleetwood, 
adescendant of the Parliamentary 
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general, whose seat was in the 
parish of Chalfont St. Giles. 

An immense number of dwelling- 
houses were at the same time ‘ certi- 
fied to be public meeting-houses 
for Religious Worship.’ 

At Michaelmas a number of 
meeting-houses were certified for 
religious worship ‘for the People 
called Quakers.’ 

Entries of this kind are very fre- 
quent in the following Sessions. 
But no toleration was extended to 
‘ Popish Recusants,’ who continued 
to be presented, though not in very 
large numbers. Some of them 
were gentlemen of position in the 
county, such as Sir Robert Throck- 
morton, Sir Edward Longueville, 
John Webbe, and Charles Dormer, 
esquires, of Great Missenden. The 
two latter were formally convicted, 
but the sentence is not recorded, 
and in the next year a warrant 
was received from the Attorney- 
General, directing the Clerk of the 
Peace to enter a cesset processus upon 
their conviction. 

At Michaelmas 1691, however, 
twelve ‘ Popish Recusants’ were 
fined 40/. each, and two others 20. 
each. And at the following Ses- 
sions sixteen persons were fined 
20l. each for the same offence. 

I do not find that any ‘ person of 
quality ’ applied to have his dwell- 
ing certified for religious worship, 
except Philip Lord Wharton, who 
registered his ‘Mancon House at 
Woburn.’ We have mentioned him 
before as an old Covenanter. Woo- 
burn, the famous seat of the Whar- 
tons, is now the property of Mr. 
Gilbey. 

The Court was informed that 
certain persons, under pretence of 
being Dissenting Preachers, ‘had 
presumed to disturb and inveigh 
against the Church of England,’ 
and had ‘kept night assemblies, 
and imposed oaths upon persons 
that they had received into their 
Church or Communion to oblige 
them not to depart from their 
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principles,’ especially in the parish 
of Olney. 

At Michaelmas 1690 an additional 
sum was voted for the militia, as 
they had been called out for more than 
a month for ‘the most necessary de- 
fence of this Realm’ during ‘the 
late Invasion of the French.’ This 
of course referred to the landing at 
Teignmouth. 

Great complaints were made of 
the oppression practised by the 
gaugers and ‘under officers of Ex- 
cise.’ The justices caused proceed- 
ings to be taken against them be- 
fore the Courts in London, and on 
a subsequent occasion we find a 
vote of thanks passed to the Right 
Hon. Richard Hampden, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and to the Right 
Hon. Thomas Wharton, Comptroller 
of the Household, for their great 
care in ‘preventing the oppres- 
sion of their Majesties’ Subjects in 
this county.’ 

The rates for the carriage of 
goods by land were settled by the 
justices as well as the rates of 
wages. No carrier or waggoner 
was allowed to charge more than 
seven pence ‘for every five score 
and twelve pounds weight of goods 
for every ten miles within the Chil- 
tern parts of this County,’ and ten 
pence within the Vale. From Sep- 
tember till May, however, they 
might charge twelve pence for the 
same service. 

At Epiphany 1693, ‘divers 
poor distressed prisoners in the 
gaol presented a petition to the 
Court,’ showing ‘that by reason of 
the dearness of corn the County 
allowance of three halfpence per 
diem for bread is become so small 
that it will not keep them alive,’ 
and praying that the Court would 
save them from perishing by fa- 
mine. The allowance was there- 
upon increased to three pence a 
day. In 1695 it was reduced 
to two pence, but it was soon found 
necessary to raise it again to three 


pence. 
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A new Act seems to have come 
into operation in 1695, ‘for the 
more effectuall suppressing pro- 
phane curseing and swearing.’ 
The convictions of swearers were 
registered in a separate list, stating 
the number of oaths. The fine for 
each oath was 2s., and 4s. if the party 
had been previously convicted. A 
certain carrier was convicted of 
swearing ‘ Twenty several Oaths.’ 

The vernacular language was now 
gaining ground upon the law Latin, 
but not without a struggle. 

It seems to have required a great 
number of words to translate ‘ keep. 
ing a skittle alley’ into Latin. Peter 
Horton was indicted ‘ pro illicité 
tenendo custodiendo et manutenendo 
certum locum Jaciendi Globos ad 
ludum, necnon custodiendo malam 
regulam in Domo sua contra formam 
Statati.’ 

Stealing horses’ hair was ‘ felonicé 
furando secando capiendo et aspor- 
tando Jubas et Caudas equorum.’ 

Refusing to join in a hue and 
cry was ‘negligendo et recusando 
portare Hutesam et Clamorem.’ 

Keeping disorderly alehouses was 
‘ Custodiendo quasdam popinas per- 
turbatas, et permittendo otiosas et 
dissolutas personas existere et re- 
manere in eisdem, et vendendo et 
utterando cervisiam et potus tipu- 
lat. absque Licenc. Justic.’ 

Edward Cannock, yeoman, could 
hardly have used worse language 
than that in which he was indicted. 
He was declared to be a ‘communis 
Barrectator, pacis Perturbator, nec- 
non communis Objurgator, Pug- 
nator, Calumniator, et Litium et 
Discordiarum Seminator.’ 

Richard Masson was committed 
‘quod oneravit et accusavit Johan- 
nem Tanner gen. crimine Abbetta- 
conis Invitaconis et Instigaconis 
ad Murdrandum et Mahemiandum 
Timotheum Child ubi revera idem 
Johannes nunquam Abbettavit In- 
vitavit et Instigavit.’ 

A petty constable was fined 
13s. 4d. for neglecting and refusing 
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to whip a woman ‘convicted for 
pulling of Hedges.’ 

The Justices had to fix the rates 
to be allowed for quarters and pro- 
visions for soldiers marching through 
the county. For a commissioned 
officer of horse the allowance was 
2s. each night, ‘for his dyett and 
small beer, and hay and straw for 
his horse.’ For an officer of dra- 
goons the rate was only 1s. 6d. 
For an officer of foot, 1s., ‘and 6d. 
for his horse, if any.’ For each 
light horseman and horse, re., and 
for each dragoon, gd. For each 
foot soldier, 4d. 

There were also long and elabo- 
rate orders concerning the locks 
and weirs on the Thames, and 
fixing the ‘Rates of Water Car- 
riages upon the said river,’ under 
the Act 6 Wm. IIT. cap. 16. 

Great care was taken of the 
highways in Bucks, and many 
persons were presented at the 
Sessions for neglecting their repair. 

The effects of the Assassination 
Plot, unnoticed in the records of 
Devon, are clearly reflected in those 
of Bucks. 

At Easter 1696 an order was 
made to pay to each of the bailiffs 
of Hundreds forty shillings for 
special business, ‘forasmuch as in 
the present juncture of Affairs, to 
obviate the malevolent influence of 
wicked and Trayterous Conspirators 
upon the good Subjects of his most 
sacred Majesty, it was thought fit 
to tender an Association to the 
Gentlemen and Inhabitants of this 
County.’ And twenty shillings 
more were paid to the bailiff of 
Aylesbury, ‘for his good service 
to the Country in searching for 
Armes suspected to have been 
lodged or gotten into the Custody 
of disaffected persons for the dis- 
turbance of the Government.’ 

The form of the ‘ Association ’ is 
entered at the Midsummer Sessions : 


Whereas there has been a horrid and 
detestable conspiracy formed and carried 
on by Papists und other wicked and trai- 
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torous persons for Assassinating his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Person, in order to encourage 
an Invasion from France to subvert our 
Religion, Laws, and Liberty ;—We, whose 
names are hereunto subscribed, do heartily, 
sincerely, and solemnly profess, testify, and 
declare, that his present Majesty King 
William is rightful and lawful King of 
these Realms ; And we do mutually promise 
and engage to stand by and assist each 
other to the utmost of our power in the 
support and defence of his Majesty’s most 
sacred Person and Government against the 
Late King James and all his Adherents. 
And in case his Majesty come to any violent 
or untimely death (which God forbid), we 
do hereby further freely and unanimously 
oblige ourselves to unite, associate, and 
stand by each other in revenging the same 
upon his Enemies and their Adherents, and 
in supporting and defending the Succession 
of the Crown according to an Act made in 
the first year of the Reign of King William 
and Queen Mary, entitled an Act for de- 
claring the Rights and Liberties of the 
Subject, and settling the Succession of the 
Crown. 


We do not find that the peace 
of the county was broken on this 
occasion, though some ‘ cohortes 
militum’ were ‘quartiate apud Le 
King and Queen’s Head, et apud 
Le Sarazen’s Head apud Aylesbury,’ 
and one or two prisoners were in- 
dicted ‘quia dixit, utteravit, et lo- 
quutus fuit ficta scandalosa malitiosa 
contemptuosa et mendacia verba 
Ad damnum prejudicium scanda- 
lum defamaconem et contemptum 
duorum Justiciorum Willelmi Busby 
Ar, et Francisci Ligo, Ar.’ 

The presentment of ‘ Popish Re- 
cusants’ of course received a new 
impulse. The same names often 
came up again and again, and the 
Court appears to have been satis- 
fied with proclaiming them, without 
inflicting a fine on each occasion. 

The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Ryswick was signalised, as might 
have been expected, by a most 
joyful demonstration. 

At the Epiphany Sessions of 
1697-8 the following loyal address 
was ‘most cheerfully’ signed by 
the Bench and the Grand Jury. 
It is evidently prophetic of Macau- 
lay’s History : 
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Great Sir, 

At our first public meeting after your Ma- 
jesty’s happy return from infinite dangers 
to which your sacred person so oft hath 
been exposed for our sakes as well as for 
the common good of Christendom, we lay 
at your Royal feet our hearts full of joy 
for your safety and the blessing of an 
honourable peace, which we hope your 
Majesty may long enjoy with us, and never 
more hazard your Royal Person abroad. 
When we call to mind how by your wise 
conduct we have been rescued from Popery 
and Arbitrary power, and protected in our 
just rights and liberties, These Resent- 
ments (sic) cannot but melt the most un- 
grateful of your people to a willing obe- 
dience, and render your Majesty no less a 
Conqueror at home than you have appeared 
abroad. So that in all future ages Chro- 
nicles will worthily characterize you to be 
the true Defender of the Faith, the De- 
liverer of oppressed Nations, and the 
Redeemer and Asserter of the Common 
Liberties of Europe. 

We only beg leave to add our hearty 
prayers that Heaven would long continue 
to us such a Monarch, and your people 
always pay your Majesty the tribute of 
Loyalty so justly due tothe best of Princes, 
which in our several stations we do assure 
your Majesty we shall always promote to 
the utmost of our Power. 


At the Easter Sessions a general 
order was made to apprehend Henry 
Lloyd of Dorney, who was informed 
against by Joseph Street, as having 
uttered treasonable words against 
the person of his most sacred 
Majesty, and being a person dis- 
affected to the Government, and of 
wicked and dangerous principles, 
and who was said to ‘ privily lurk 
and hide himself in divers obscure 
places of this county nct easily to 
be discovered.’ 

It may be noticed that David 
Lloyd is mentioned by Macaulay as 
one of the ablest and most active of 
the emissaries who carried commu- 
nications between the exiled King 
and the Jacobites in England. 

At the same Sessions the Justices 
proceeded to take stringent mea- 
sures for the effectual prosecution 
and punishment of all persons 
guilty of excessive drinking, blas- 
phemy, profane swearing and curs- 
ing, lewdness, profanation of the 
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Lord’s Day, and other dissolute, 
immoral, or disorderly practices. 
This was in accordance with a 
special proclamation issued by the 
King ‘out of a deep sense of the 
great goodness and mercy of 
Almighty God in putting an end to 
a long, bloody, and expensive war 
by the conclusion of an honourable 
peace.’ Special care was to be 
taken to apprehend the authors and 
publishers of books or pamphlets 
containing impious doctrines ‘ tend- 
ing to the subversion of the Chris- 
tian religion.’ 

An Act of 1696 empowered the 
Justices to fix the price of salt, 
which they accordingly did by 
ordering that ‘ Newcastle salt, 
Wayne salt, and other salt unre- 
fined, made within this realm,’ 
should be sold for not more than 
4s. 4d. a bushel, and Bay salt, and 
other foreign salt, for not more 
than 7s. 6d., ‘computing fifty-six 
pounds weight to the bushel.’ The 
penalty for disobeying this order 
was 5/. But it was found necessary 
at the next Sessions to increase the 
rates to 6s. and 8s. respectively. 

The Window Tax appears in 
1697 under the title of an ‘ Act for 
granting to his Majesty several 
rates or duties upon houses for 
making good the deficiency of the 
Clipped Money.’ The Justices had 
a dispensing power similar to that 
which they exercised under the 
Stuarts with regard to the hearth- 
tax. They had to examine the 
parties complaining concerning the 
number of windows or lights in their 
dwelling-houses, and to ‘ increase, 
defaulk, ov enlarge the assessments.’ 
This caused a considerable increase 
in the business of Sessions, and com- 
pelled the Justices to adjourn them 
from time to time, not only for 
their own convenience and for that 
of the parties, but also to suit the 
engagements of his Majesty’s In- 
spectors, who had a right to be 
present. 


In 1700 the laws of supply and 
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demand were found to be too strong 
for the Justices. The Court con- 
sidered that the wages of artificers 
and labourers, as settled at the 
Sessions, had not for many years 
been altered, notwithstanding that 
by the consent of masters and ser- 
vants the same had been generally 
increased both in the Vale and the 
Chiltern, ‘whereby both masters 
and servants have been and are 
subjected to indictments for their 
disobedience and contempts of the 
orders of this Court.’ I was 
therefore ordered that the rates of 
wages should be reconsidered at the 
next Sessions. Nevertheless, no 
alteration was made during either 
this or the following reign. 

It may be worth recording that 
the registers of the parish of 
Amersham, quoted in a previous 
part of this paper, are complete 
from the year 1561. There are a 
few leaves containing the accounts 
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of the Churchwardens as early as 
the reign of Henry VIII. I looked 
among the baptisms of the time of 
the Commonwealth for curious 
Scriptural names of the ‘ Praisegod 
Barebones’ type, but could find 
nothing more extraordinary than 
Jonah, Tobyas, Zaccheeus, Nathaniel, 
Jonathan, Ezekiah, Timothy, and 
Deborah. The certificates of corpses 
having been buried in woollen, ac- 
cording to the well-known Act 
of Charles II., begin in August 
1678. There are lists of the 
names of those who received cer- 
tificates under the hands and seals 
of the Minister and Churchwardens 
‘in order to be touched for the 
disease commonly called the King’s 
Evill.” There were five such cases 
in 1685, eight in 1686, one in 1687, 
and two in 1688. There are none 
in the reign of William and Mary, 
or of Anne, but there is one in the 
reign of George I. 
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ON THE COMPARATIVE STUPIDITY OF POLITICIANS. 


E owe an apology to a very 
respectable class of persons 
for the apparent, but we trust only 
apparent, and certainly involun- 
tary, discourtesy of the thesis to 
which we invite attention. The 
late Mr. Mill, in a well-known pas- 
sage, called the Conservatives the 
stupid party. We do not call them 
so, nor their opponents. All we 
venture to assert of both is, that in 
a universe of graduated intelligence 
they are not highest in the scale. 
The great majority of even promi- 
nent politicians have just the gifts 
which make a man conspicuous in 
a town council or a board of 
guardians; physical energy, moral 
persistency, and ideas on a level 
with those of their fellows. Miss 
Martineau in her very candid Auto- 
biography has recorded her sense 
of the mental and moral infe- 
riority of the political men with 
whom, during her period of lionising 
in London, she was brought into 
contact, as compared with the men 
of letters, and still more with the 
men of science, whose acquaintance 
she made. She observed in the 
politicians a much lower type of 
mind and character, expressing 
itself even in a certain vulgarity of 
manners, the lowest point being 
reached in all these particulars by 
the Whig aristocracy of the day. 
The Whig aristocracy, in virtue, 
perhaps, of the phenomena which 
Miss Martineau noted, has almost 
ceased to play any active part in 
public affairs. In the struggle for 
political existence it has been pretty 
nearly crushed out. Such titular 
chieftainship as used, let us say, 
up to the time of Lord Althorp to be 
accorded to its members is Mac- 
mahonian. Not ability and elo- 
quence, but the conspicuous lack of 
them, dictated a choice rather of a 


figure-head than of a leader. But 
no doubt there is such a thing 
as a force of stupidity which 
is often more powerful in human 
affairs for the moment than any 
other. When intellectual dulness 
is united with moral rectitude, as it 
frequently is, the combination is 
pretty nearly irresistible. Hither 
without the other is a power of the 
first magnitude. Both together are 
fate. 

We do not suppose that there 
has been any great change for the 
worse in the talent of the great 
families, from the time when the 
English government first became 
their special business and almost 
their property. It would be un. 
generous and even unjust to think 
so. Their imaginary superiority in 
earlier generations was probably due 
to the fact that they themselves 
supplied their own standard of 
comparison. They were measured 
against each other. In a company 
of dwarfs a diminutive man seems 
agiant. If fromthe political history 
of the last century and a half we 
withdraw the names of Walpole, 
of the Pitts, of Fox, Burke, Can- 
ning, Brougham, Peel, Cobden, 
Bright, Gladstone, and Disraeli, 
and two or three more, we take 
away almost all that gives it 
distinction. In spite of the Earl- 
doms of Orford and Chatham, and 
the Barony of Holland, the Wal- 
poles, the Pitts, and the Foxes no 
more belonged to the aristocracy 
than Lord Beaconsfield does, or 
than Richard Burke would have 
done if the fates adverse to Marcel- 
lus had permitted him to be Lord 
Beaconsfield. The Marquis of 
Rockingham and the Duke of Port- 
land are fair specimens of the aris- 
tocratic statesmanship of England. 


Lord Shelburne, Lord Grey, Lord 
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Russell, Lord Palmerston, and the 
late Lord Derby rose as much above 
that level as the old Duke of New- 
castle fell below it. The abilities of 
Addington, which were ludicrously 
below par in a middle-class poli- 
tician, would have given him a very 
decent place among the old families 
if he had belonged to them. 

We refer to these things now, be- 
cause the rule of the great families 
has done something to lowerthe stan- 
dard of political eminenceand ability 
in England. They flourished under 
a system of very restricted competi- 
tion, a competition so restricted as 
to amount to little more than an 
arranged participation in the great 
affairs of state. Of course, they 
themselves were prevented from 
developing such capacities as they 
had by the absence of the proper 
stimulus to exertion. It would be 
as reasonable to expect commercial 
enterprise and skill under trade 
monopolies as the highest political 
capacity under a system of politi- 
cal privilege. When the buyer 
is obliged to take such articles as 
the seller chooses to give him, they 
are not likely to be of the first 
quality, or the most reasonable price. 
If the rulers of a people nomi- 
nate themselves, they are just as 
little likely to be very exacting in 
the articles of virtue and capacity. 
When these qualities were wanted, 
some plebeian person, some Burke 
or Barré, was looked for to supply 
such of them as he possessed ; and, 
unfortunately for human nature, 
the self-respect which declined to 
wait upon my Lord Rockingham 
or my Lord Shelburne was seldom 
found. If oratory was wanted, the 
plebeians had it in readiness; but 
oratory as a rule was seldom wanted. 
A nominated House of Commons, 
Whose opinions were dictated by 
their patrons, did not need to be 
persuaded. Hence probably, to 
some extent, the low standard of 
speaking which prevails in the 

ouse of Commons, and in which 
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(whatever the exceptional divergen- 
cies) it falls below every other great 
Parliamentary assembly. It is a 
bequest from the time when good 
speaking was a superfluity for the 
purposes of government, and when it 
was regarded mainly as the accom. 
plishment of political adventurers— 
needful in a Burke, unnecessary in 
a Rockingham. Hence there is a 
tradition of bad speaking in the 
House of Commons. The defects 
of elocution and delivery, and the 
absence of taste and style, which are 
noticeable in the speeches delivered 
from ‘the benches of Ministers and 
ex-Ministers in the two Houses of 
Parliament, amaze foreigners ac- 
quainted with the legislative assem- 
blies of other countries. They 
are a tradition of the age when 
a great lord did not need to acquire 
either grace of speech or force 
of thought. It was sufficient 
for him to indicate the line which 
he took, and his party troubled 
themselves as little as he did about 
the reasons; or if from any cause 
they wanted them, some dependant 
was at hand to supply the argu- 
ments which his patron, from in- 
dolence or incapacity, was unable 
to afford. A cynical politician, 
more remarkable himself for the 
keenness of his thought than the 
graces of his oratory, is said to have 
declared that a certain speech lis- 
tened to with attention from the 
son of a duke would not have been 
tolerated from the son of a mar- 
quis. The distinction, perhaps, is 
too finely cut, but this rule of judg- 
ment comes down from our political 
history, and unfortunately is not 
yet obsolete. What has been said 
of oratory applies to administra- 
tion. In the absence of anything 
like competition among the ablest 
men, and of a career open to talent, 
the proper stimulus to skill and 
industry was wanting. Great peers 
and wealthy country gentlemen. 
untrained to business, aided by ad- 
venturers bent upon serving them- 
MM2 
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selves rather than the country, and 
using the ill-rewarded drudgery of 
hopeless clerks, were poor instru- 
ments for the conduct of affairs. 
As their tenure of office was to a 
great extent independent of capa- 
city, it developed capacity to a cor- 
respondingly slight extent. A lofty 
ambition, an ardent nature, a con- 
sciousness of powers seeking and 
delighting in their full discharge, 
have no doubt at all times furnished 
orators and statesmen of the highest 
rank to England. But the great 
names and stirring conflicts of 
Walpole and Pulteney, of Chatham, 
of Wyndham, of Burke, of Fox 
and Pitt, disguise from us the gulf 
of intellectual poverty beneath this 
glittering and splendid surface. 

In the long prevalence of an 
aristocratic monopoly, diminished 
now, but not altogether done away 
with, and subsisting still in its 
effects even more powerfully than in 
itself, one of the special causes, as 
we have said, of the comparative 
stupidity of politicians in England 
may be discerned. But the evil is 
inherent in the very conditions of 
what are called practical politics. 
The real development of mind is to 
be sought in what Mr. Arnold calls 
its disinterested play in science and 
art. Discipline in the methods of 
research after truth, familiarity 
with the highest conceptions of the 
universe, delight in the most perfect 
forms of expression, whether they 
take the shape of literature or of 
the plastic and imitative arts, these 
are the feeders and purifiers of the 
mind. The artist, including the 
author as well as the sculptor, 
the painter and the actor, and 
the man of science, live, so far 
as they are true to their work, 
in the society of nature and of its 
great interpreters. They are con- 
stantly in the presence of their 
betters. The statesman lives ha- 
bitually in the society of county 
and borough members; or, if we 
restrict our view to the intimate 
assoviations of the Cabinet, of men 
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little if at all above these mntellectu- 
ally. In other words, the finest mind 
is habitually in the presence of its 
inferiors, whose ideas and impulses 
are to it what his daily beer was to 
Mr. Justice Maule, the instrumen- 
tality with which he brought him- 
self down to the level of his work. 
He must think their thoughts and 
speak their language. To be over 
their heads, to be, as a dexterous 
politician said of a great philoso. 
pher, too clever for the House of 
Commons, to have nobler and 
farther-reaching conceptions than 
they, is tocommit the sin for which 
there is no Parliamentary forgive. 
ness. It is sometimes said that the 
House of Commons is wiser than 
any single member; a saying which, 
according as it is interpreted, is 
either an absurdity or a truism. It 
may mean, what is indisputable, 
that the whole is greater than the 
part, or, what is impossible, that the 
average is higher than the elements 
which raise it. 
Commons can only be wiser than 
some particular member by follow- 
ing the guidance of some other 
member who on that particular 
occasion is wiser than he; that is 
to say, it is wiser than one of its 
less wise members. The saying, 
however, is intended to affirm the 
position that intellectual superiority 
is not the truest guide in politics, or 
in other words that politicians, in 
so far as they are successful, are 
comparatively stupid, a position 
which we are far from disputing. 
On the contrary, we affirm it as a 
truth of observation and experience, 
and are at the present moment 
doing our best to account for it. 
As regards the proposition itself, it 
means simply that the House of 
Commons knows its own mind, 
such as it is, and, whatever the 
worth of that knowledge, better 
than any single member of it ; and 
as a rule the average member who 
is in sympathy with it will inter- 
pret it better than the member of 
much higher powers who is above 
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its level. But it is only wiser than 
its wisest members in the sense in 
which the field may be said to be 
wiser than the farmer, or the ocean 
than the navigator; that is to say, 
in no intelligible senseatall. Like 
nature, if it is to be commanded it 
must be obeyed ; and the necessity 
of understanding it is by confusion 
of thought taken for its understand- 
ing of itself. 

The inferior society in which poli- 
ticians live, inferior in intelligence 
and cultivation, and the necessity 
of adapting their own thoughts 
and aims to those of the ordinary 
minds and characters they have to 
influence, brings about the decline 
and deterioration of men of originally 
fine endowments. It either pre- 
vents these qualities from develop- 
ing, or stunts them where they have 
a certain degree of growth. Their 

‘nature is subdued to what it works 
in, like the dyer’s hand.’ This evil 
is in part qualified by another. It 
is chiefly the second-rate order of 
minds and characters that betake 
themselves now to politics in Eng- 
land—minds already on the level to 
which superiority needs to be re- 
duced before it can be effective. For 
this reason, probably, whenever an 
occasion demands a hero in poli- 
tics, he has been seldom found 
in the walks of professional states- 
manship. The national crisis which 
asks for a deliverer, finds him not 
among those who have been de- 
teriorated and dwarfed by the ordi- 
nary work and associations of 
politics, but in a man who has 
lived among nobler ideas and asso- 
ciations, and cultivated a larger 
and more liberal nature. The 
practice of affairs is, no doubt, a 
discipline of some value ; but nearly 
everything depends on what the 
affairsare. To manage the House 
of Commons, to get bills through 
committee, to administer a public 
office, does not seem usually to be 
good training for very difficult busi- 
ness. When aconsiderable emergen- 
cy occurs there is almost invariably 
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a breakdown of the departments, 
The true discipline of public busi- 
ness is to teach men readiness in 
action and fertility in resources. Its 
ordinary effect is to harden them in 
routine, which suits poorly enough 
even the common roundand the daily 
task of business, and which is a 
hindrance and which may be ruin 
when necessities, transcending pre- 
cedents and rules of office, have to be 
encountered. The fact is that the 
training of affairs, invaluable as it 
is, seldom bears its proper fruit, 
unless the affairs are a man’s own, 
or when the consequences of failure 
are sure to come upon him in a rapid 
andcrushing manner. The merchant 
or capitalist, whose ventures de- 
pend upon his personal vigilance ; 
the engineer who has to deal with 
overwhelming physical forces, the 
military commander who has to 
contend at once with the not 
always benevolent neutrality of 
nature and the watchfulness of 
human enemies, cannot afford to 
take things easily. Action is forced 
upon them; they must either suc- 
ceed or conspicuously fail. In 
politics, usually, the state of things 
is entirely different. The de- 
mand is rarely made for heroic 
measures ; the prudence which is 
taught is that rather which shuns 
difficulty and dreads failure, than 
that blending of caution and au- 
dacity which finds in the way of 
seeming danger the true path of 
safety. The education of practice 
in Parliamentary politics is there- 
fore for the most part an education 
in the arts of inaction, evasion, and 
delay. The blame of doing nothing 
is usually less than the blame of 
doing amiss. <A _ great writer, 
whose instinctive sagacity was often 
wiser than the elaborated reflections 
of more painful thinkers, embodied 
the characteristic weakness of po- 
litical training in England, when 
he made ‘How not to do it’ the 
aim of our statesmen. Lord Mel- 
bourne’s ‘Can’t you leave it 
alone?’ gave expression to the 
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same paralysis of action in excessive 
caution and prudence. Politics of 
this sort will attract feeble minds 
and characters, or will enfeeble those 
naturally stronger. The oratory 
which they foster will be that of 
mystification, amusement, and ex- 
citement. Acquaintance with po- 
litical philosophy or economic 
science will be felt to be wholly 
superfluous. Even that empirical 
knowledge of his age and country, 
and of the assembly in and through 
which he rules, which are essential 
to every practical statesman, will 
be little more than the charlatan’s 
or demagogue’s acquaintance with 
the foibles and passions of popular 
sentiment and opinion. The ad- 
miral who boasted that he brought 
his ships home uninjured from seas 
in which he had not encountered 
the enemy, and the Frenchman 
whose achievement it was to have 
kept himself alive during the French 
revolution, represent the prevalent 
aims of modern statesmanship. A 
ministry exists to keep itself in 
existence; if the ship, without 
going anywhere or doing anything, 
can be kept afloat, that is held 
to be all that can be required. This 
fainéant policy does not require any 
high range of intellect. Men of 
the first order will seek careers 
which afford ampler scope to capa- 
city. If they betake themselves to 
public life, which affords them no 
opportunity of great public work, 
there is danger of their devoting 
their energies to their own private 
and personal ends. Or merely to 
establish a character for ‘ honesty’ 
will often prove enough to repose on. 
A picture, a statue, or a poem, does 
not receive additional value from 
the fact that its author is a very 
pleasant and straightforward sort of 
fellow; but ‘honest Jack Althorp’s’ 
statesmanship rested entirely on 
this basis of character; and a late 
Parliamentary leader has been com- 
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mended on the ground that ‘there is 
not the making of a lie inhim.’ A 
career in which character may be 
a substitute for capacity must, from 
the nature of the case, be pursued 
on a lower intellectual level than 
those in which intelligence and cul- 
tivation and general or special know- 
ledge are absolutely essential. 

The natural and almost neces- 
sary inferiority of politicians as a 
class, is compatible with the un- 
surpassed intellectual and moral 
greatness of statesmanship of the 
highest class. Men are not want- 
ing inthe history of any country, least 
of all in that of ours, and they have 
representatives among us now, who 
have found or made work for them- 
selves to do which taxes the very 
highest gifts, and in the doing of 
which the very humblest and most 
commonplace allies and instruments 
acquire a sort of transfiguration. 
Their appearance and exertions 
mark the high-water point in the 
national life, an epoch of brief but 
fruitful work, an epoch of civil 
heroism. But the languor comes 
after the exertion; and in such a 
period of languor we seem now to 
be plunged. Even the men who 
counted for much when they fol- 
lowed a great leader, become mere 
cyphers when the figure which stood 
at their head is removed. 

Apart from these singular cases 
of moral and intellectual  as- 
cendency, the gifts which make a 
Parliamentary leader are just those 
which make a man popular in 
society. The cheerful animal 
spirits and vigorous gaiety of tem- 
perament which characterised Lord 
Palmerston, or the amusing quali- 
ties of a public entertainer which 
marked Charles Townshend (not to 
seek for living illustrations), are 
what it most relishes—the qualities 
which make a first-rate host in a 
country house, or an amusing diner- 
out in town. 


H. 
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STUDIES IN 
XI 
A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE 
WRITINGS OF NICHOLAS GOGOL. 


OGOL may be said to have 
commenced his literary career 

by the publication of his Evenings 
in a Farmhouse near Dikanka, since 
we can only regard his earlier com- 
positions as tentative essays to prove 
his genius and to discover its true 
province. We have already seen 
what a high estimate Poushkin 
formed of their value, and how he 
was struck by the freshness, gaiety, 
and naturalness of Gogol’s de- 
scriptions of Little Russian life. 
And the truthfulness of his sketches 
is scarcely less apparent to those 
of us who have never visited the 
country and know but little of its 
history, language, and customs. 
For they are filled with those happy 
touches which of themselves reveal 
the whole character of the people 
with a certainty and precision that 
must impress and convince the 
reader. Many of the tales are 
fantastic renderings of popular 
legends relating to fairies, witches, 
wood-nymphs, and water-spirits. 
The poetry of these old traditions 
is made to reflect the poetry of the 
natural scenery in whose midst they 
took their birth, and by thus giving 
a distinct and local colouring to his 
pictures of the supernatural world, 
Gogol has brought the fanciful into 
harmony with the real. Inthe un- 
satisfied longings and complaints of 
the spirits there is an echo of the 
passions of actual life, and the 
images in which the fairy legends 
are couched typify the affections, 
joys, and sorrows of ordinary 
human existence. Their more ro- 


mantic element possessed a peculiar 
attraction for a man of Gogol’s 
temperament ; and the humour with 
which he recounts the trickeries 
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of the spirits is unmixed with that 
serious sadness which elsewhere 
gives a pungency to his satire. It 
is rather the playful, kindly, care- 
less mirth of a writer who sympa- 
thises with the wild but harmless 
pranks of the fairy world in which 
the creatures of his fancy live and 
move. From the nature of their 
subject, they scarcely admit of 
being analysed, and it is only by 
reading them in their entirety that 
we can fully enjoy the weird and 
mystic style in which they are 
written. In one of them, entitled The 
Drowned, Levko, whilst wandering 
in the woods, approaches the squire’s 
gloomy house, of which many an 
uncanny story is told in the neigh- 
bourhood. He sits down on the 
bank of the stream that flows 
through its park, and is soon lulled 
to sleep by the mournful song of 
the nightingale. On awakening, 
he discovers that during his 
slumber all around him has become 
enveloped in a silvery mist, and the 
air is laden with the sweet odour 
of blossoming apple-trees and the 
perfume of flowers. He looks 
down into the stream and sees the 
house reflected in its waters, but 
notes with wonder that it has lost 
its old familiar shape, presenting a 
row of shining windows, through 
which glimpses of rich furniture 
and gay hangings are to be caught. 
* Suddenly, strange to say, one of 
the windows seemed to open. 
Breathless and motionless he sat, 
and did not dare to take his gaze 
from off the stream. He beheld a 
vision at the window, first a white 
arm, and then a kindly face, with 
sparkling eyesthat glittered through 
dark waves of flowing hair, and the 
figure, leaning on its elbow, lightly 
moved its head, as it beckoned to him 
and smiled. His heart sank within 
him: there was a trembling on the 
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surface of the water : and the window 
closed again.’ Troubled and per- 
plexed at what he has seen, Levko 
proceeds on his way homeward, 
and as he passes the house sees at 
one of its windows the same pale 
phantom figure that had appeared 
to him before. Again it beckoned 
to him, and as it were under the 
influence of some strange power 
he draws near. ‘Kind youth, find 
forme my stepmother! I will re- 
wardthee: [have coralnecklacesand 
earrings. I will give thee my girdle 
threaded with pearls. Ihave gold, 
and allshall bethine. Kind youth, 
find for me my stepmother! She 
is a terrible witch, and in the world 
I had no rest from her. She tor- 
tured me: she made me toil and 
labour like the veriest serf. Look 
on my face, see how pale it is: by 
her unholy acts she robbed it of all 
its colour. Look on my pale neck ; 


they can never be effaced, those blue 
traces of her iron claws.’ 

And thus Levko learns how, when 
living, she had suffered every in- 


sult and every cruelty to which the 
spite of an envious stepmother 
could expose her: and that, when 
unable to support any longer her 
miseries, she had sought escape by 
death, and, casting herself into the 
stream, had been transformed into 
a water-spirit. But even thither 
did the evil malice of her enemy 
pursue her, and, taking now this 
shape and now another, rendered 
it impossible for the poor girl to 
distinguish the stepmother from her 
spirit-friends, or find any refuge 
from her hatred. But love gives our 
vision a power not its own, and 
Levko, enamoured with the beauty 
of the nymph, watches her and 
her companions as’they are engaged 
in their sports, and, discovering 
which is the evil spirit, rescues her 
from the craft of her persecutor and 
brings to her peace and safety. 

The tales contained in Gogol’s 
second volume of stories of Little 
Russian life, are of an entirely dif- 
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ferent character to those of which 
we have been just speaking. We 
are no longer in the legendary 
world of poetry and fancy, but we 
are introduced to the emptiest, dull- 
est, and barrenest of lives. In The 
Old-Fashioned Farmers, we are made 
acquainted with two simple-minded 
creatures, who live peaceably and 
contentedly in the completest 
isolation from all the interests, 
cares, and movement of the world, 
knowing nothing, and wishing to 
know nothing, of what passes be- 
yond the limits of their small and 
humble estate. Early in the 
morning, Athanasius Ivanovitch 
takes his coffee, and then goes on 
to the steps of the house, to see 
what kind of weather it is, and to 
frighten the hens and geese from 
the doorway. He next sends for 
the steward, not that he has any 
orders to give him, but simply be- 
cause he has nothing else to do, and 
having chatted a little with him, 
returns into the house, overcome 
with the fatigue of his morning’s 
occupation. ‘Do you not think, 
Pulcheria Ivanovna, it is about time 
to take a snack?’ are his first 
words on entering. And the table 
is immediately laid out with a solid 
and varied lunch. An _ hour or 
so before dinner, Athanasius has 
another snack, and then at last 
comes dinner, the one great event 
of the day. As they sit at table, 
the two worthies think and talk of 
nothing that is not closely con- 
nected with the savoury dishes 
spread before them, ‘I fancy this 
oatmeal is a little burnt; what do 
you think, Pulcheria Ivanovna?’ 
* Not at all, Athanasius Ivanovitch ; 
put some more butter to it, or still 
better, pour some of this sauce over 
it. ‘Give me some, if you 
please,’ Athanasius replies, holding 
out his plate, ‘let us try how it 
will taste.” After dinner, an hour's 
nap ensues, and then the good 
Pulcheria makes her appearance 
with some melon already cut into 
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slices, and offering them says, ‘ See, 
what a beautiful melon this is!’ 
Athanasius accordingly eats the 
melon with a relish all the greater 
by reason of the critical remarks he 
passes on its freshness, size, juici- 
ness, and other virtues ; and, having 
eaten a few tempting pears and 
apples, takes a slow stroll once or 
twice round the garden with 
Pulcheria, till tired with the exer- 
tion he turns to her and asks: 
‘What have you got in the house, 
Pulcheria?’ ‘Shall I go and tell 
them to bring you some fruit pre- 
serve which I had put by expressly 
for you?’ ‘That would be very 
nice.” ‘Or perhaps you would 
like a little kissel.’! ‘That would 
be very nice too.’ Before supper, 
Athanasius has just a taste of 
something, and immediately after 
supper he lies down to sleep with 
an easy conscience, and another 
day of his life is ended. At times, 
it is true, his sleep is somewhat dis- 
turbed, and unable to keep quiet he 
gets up and walks about the room. 


In a moment, the tender-hearted, 
thoughtful Pulcheria is by his side 
with the anxious inquiry: ‘ What 
are you groaning for, Athanasius 


Ivanovitch ?’ ‘ God knows what is 
the matter, but I am in great pain, 
Pulcheria Ivanovitch,’ is the answer. 
‘What do you think, Athanasius, 
would it not be well to eat some- 
thing: the stomach may want 
strengthening?’ Such a life seems 
dull to us, as it would have seemed 
dull to Athanasius and Pulcheria 
but for their narrow training and 
ignorance of any higher sphere of 
existence than the monotonous round 
of meals, snacks, and sleep, to 
which from their youth they had 
been accustomed. And yet, while 
we laugh at Pulcheria’s remedy for 
curing her poor husband’s fit of in- 
digestion, there is no malice in our 
laughter; our hearts are touched 
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by the inconsolable grief that 
clouded the few remaining weeks 
of Athanasius’s life, till he too 
was permitted to find rest in the 
grave with her who had been his 
all in all while living ; and our sym- 
pathy is excited, as we read the 
story of the honest couple, ‘ who 
were naturally incapable of doing ill, 
who were ever ready to show kind- 
ness to others by feeding them to 
excess, and who were so united that 
the death of one was to the other 
a death a thousand times more 
terrible than the loss of life, knit 
together as they were by a love 
that was daily strengthened by the 
strong tie of habit.’? 

A similar ignorance of the true 
aims of life, accompanied with a 
blind substitution of the petty and 
contemptible for the higher duties 
and interests of our existence, forms 
the theme of Gogol’s inimitable 
story of Ivan Ivanovitch’s Quarrel 
with Ivan Nikievorovitch. For 
years these two have lived in the 
closest intimacy, notwithstanding 
their different temperaments. Ivan 
Ivanovitch was pre-eminently a 
respectable man, gentle in speech 
and delicate in behaviour, never 
allowing himself to employ a vile 
or uncouth word. Whenever he 
asked a friend to take a pinch from 
his snuffbox, he invariably accom- 
panied the offer with the words: 
* May I beg you, my dear sir, to do 
me the favour ?’ and in case it was 
a stranger, he addressed him still 
more politely: ‘May I beg you, 
dear sir, though I have not the 
pleasure to know what your title, 
Christian and surname, may be, to 
do me the honour?’ After dinner, 
he liked to lounge in one of his 
arbours, undressed to the shirt, 
where he would enjoy a melon, and, 
when he had eaten it, carefully 
wrap the seeds in a paper with the 
inscription: ‘ This melon was eaten 


? A sourish jelly, or kind of aigrelette, and a very popular dish among the Russians. 


? Belinsky, Collected Works, iii. 385. 
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on such a day:’ and if there hap- 
i to have been any visitor at 

is table, he added: ‘ when so-and- 
so did me the honour to dine with 
me.’ His friend, lvan Nikievoro- 
vitch, was a burly well-built fellow, 
with a loud voice and of noisy 
manners, and to the great annoy- 
ance of Ivan Ivanovitch habitually 
interlarded his conversation with 
the roughest and vulgarest of ex- 
pressions. In the heat of the day, 
he would have a large tub of cold 
water placed in the sunniest part of 
the court-yard, and there sit up to 
his neck in the water, with a table 
and tea urn by hisside. In case the 
weather did not permit this relaxa- 
tion, he took his ease indoors by 
lolling on a sofa, in naturalibus, as 
he called it, and would receive any 
friend or visitor in that position, 
without once thinking of excusing 
himself. Now, Ivan Nikievorovitch 
had taken it into his head that he 
must, cost what it might, get his old 
friend to sell him cheap a certain old 
gun, though he would have been 


puzzled to tell anyone the reason why 


he wanted it. Many a time he had 
in the course of conversation hinted 
his wish, but Ivan Ivanovitch, who 
was naturally of a miserly dispo- 
sition and would not for worlds 
part with anything, however useless 
it might be, always succeeded in 
evading the subject with some 
polite excuse. At last, he was 
bluntly asked whether he would 
sell the gun, and, on receiving a firm 
but courteous refusal, Ivan Nikie- 
vorovitch waxed so angry that, 
being all unconscious of what he 
was saying, he actually called his 
friend—a goose! From that mo- 
ment, the quondam friends became 
sworn enemies: for ten long years 
the feud continued, each trying to 
do the other every injury his petty 
malice could suggest: all attempts 
to bring them together again were 
in vain: and the quarrel only in- 
creased in intensity as time rolled 
on. There are, as the expe- 
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rience of each will teach, many 
Ivan Ivanovitches and Ivan Nikie- 
vorovitches to be found amongst 
us; and Gogol with justice con- 
cludes his story by exclaiming: 
‘Oh, sirs, life is stupid in this little 
world of ours.’ 

To these two stories Tarass Bulba 
forms a companion picture: the 
former representing the complete 
absence of all that ennobles life, 
the latter the heroic energy which 
knows of no tranquillity and can 
never be sated. Thereis something 
brutal in both these lives: in the 
placid contentment, which nothing 
can ruffle or disturb so long as the 
animal instincts are satisfied, and 
in the unrestrained abandonment to 
the fiercest passions which acknow- 
ledge no higher law and admit of 
no control. But in the love of 
André for the fair Polish girl there 
is a conflict between passion and 
duty, and the story consequently 
bears a deep tragic colouring, in 
spite of the humour with which 
some of its episodical details are 
related. The portrait of the savage 
hero is sketched with a boldness 
in its colossal outlines that is only 
equalled by the subtle delicacy with 
which the minuter points in the 
picture are filled up. His only 
home is the battle-field ; his talk is 
exclusively of war and sieges; the 
one hope of his life is that his two 
sons, Ostap and André, may prove 
as ready in fight as he their sire 
had always shown himself to be. 
How roughly does he welcome them 
home from Kieff, where they have 
just completed their education; how 
eager he is to see what pluck there 
is in them; and with what cun- 
ning glee does he, the first day of 
their return after a whole year’s ab- 
sence, put their courage to the proof. 
He ridicules their college dress, and 
when Ostap, furious at the ill-timed 
jest, declares that ‘father though 
he be, he will give him a thrashing, 
if he goes on laughing,’ the chal- 
lenge is accepted, as if it were the 
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most natural thing in the world for 
a father and son, instead of em- 
bracing after a long separation, to 
fall to and belabour each other as 
heavily as they can. The old 
Cossack chief is delighted at the 
skill with which the well-aimed 
blows are dealt, and, the fight 
concluded, presses the boy to 
his heart, declaring that he will 
make a brave warrior, and bidding 
him strike every cursed unbeliever 
even as he had struck him. He 
declares with an oath that not a 
day shall be wasted in idle sloth, 
and that on the morrow he himself 
will accompany his sons to the 
Cossack camp to have them en- 
rolled in the army. A drunken 
carousal ensues, after which they 
retire to rest. 


Bulba was soon snoring, and all in the 
court-yard followed his example. All who 
were lying stretched in its different corners 
began to slumber and snore. The first to 
fall asleep was the watchman, for he had 
drunk more than the rest, in honour of his 
master’s return. The poor mother alone 
could not sleep. She hung over the pillow 
of her dear sons, who were lying side by 
side. She gently smoothed their young 
dishevelled locks and moistened them with 
her tears. She gazed on them long and 
eagerly, gazing on them with all her soul, 
and yet, though her whole being was ab- 
sorbed in sight, she could not gaze enough. 
With her own breast she had nourished 
them: she had lovingly tended them and 
watched their growth; and now she has 
them near her, but only for a moment. 
‘Sons, my dear sons, what fate is in store 
for you? If I could have you with me 
but for a little week!’ And tears fell 
down on the wrinkles that disfigured her 
once handsome face. In truth, she was to 
be pitied, as was every woman in those 
early times. She would see her husband 
for two or three days ina year, and then for 
years together would see and hear nothing 
of him. And when they did meet, and 
when they did live together, what kind of 
life was it that she led? Then she had to 
endure insults and even blows; no kindness, 
save a few formal caresses, did she receive ; 
she had, as it were, no home and was out 
of her place in that rough camp of un- 
wedded warriors. She had seen her youth 
glide by without enjoyment, and her fresh 
cheeks grew wrinkled before their time. 
All her love, all her desire, all that is 
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tender and passionate in woman, all was 
now concentrated in one feeling, that of a 
mother. And like a bird of the steppe, 
she feverishly, passionately, tearfully, 
hovered over her children. Her sons, her 
darling sons, are to be taken away from 
her, and it may be she will never 
see them again! Who can tell, but 
that in their first battle some Tartar may 
cut off their heads, and she not even know 
where to find their corpses, and those dear 
bodies, for each morsel of which, for each 
drop of whose blood, she would gladly 
give the world in exchange, be cast away 
for wild ravenous birds to tear in pieces. 
Sobbingly she looked on them, while heavy 
sleep began to weigh down their eyes, 
and she thought: ‘Ab, perchance, Bulba, 
when he awakes, will delay his departure 
for a day or so, and it may be that it was 
only in his drink he thought to set out so 
quickly.’ The moon had long risen in the 
heavens, shining down on the yard covered 
with sleeping Cossacks, on the thick sallows, 
and on the high grass which had overgrown 
the palisade that surrounded the court. 
But the mother still sat beside her dear 
sons, not once taking her eyes off them, 
never thinking of sleep. Already, the 
horses, scenting the dawn, had lain down 
on the grass and ceased to feed ; the upper 
leaves of the sallows began to wave gently, 
and the wind’s murmuring breath softly 
touched the branches beneath. But the 
mother still sat watching till dawn: she 
felt no weariness: and only prayed that the 
night might never come to an end. The 
shrill neighing of steeds might be heard 
from the steppe, and the red streaks of the 
rising sun brightly illumined the sky. 
Bulba was the first to awake and to spring 
to his feet. He well remembered all that 
he had ordered the evening before. ‘ Now, 
lads, no more sleep: it is time to get up 
and feed the horses. Where is the old 
woman? Quick, old woman, get us some- 
thing to eat, but quick, for we have a long 
march before us.’. .. Three saddled horses 
stood before the door of the hut. The 
Cossacks leaped on their steeds, but when 
the mother saw that her sons had also 
mounted, she rushed to the younger, whose 
traits wore a somewhat tenderer expression, 
caught his stirrup, clung to his saddle, and 
with despair in her every feature refused 
to loose him from her clasp. Two strong 
Cossacks gently loosened her hold, and 
carried her into the hut. But when they 
had passed under the gateway, in spite of 
her age, she flew across the yard swifter 
than a wild goat, and with the incredible 
strength of madness stopped the horse, 
and clasped her younger son with a wild 
rapturous embrace. And once more they 
carried her into the hut. 
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Soon after their arrival at the 
camp, war breaks out, and they take 
part in the siegeof Dubno. Unable 
to subdue the brave spirit of its 
defenders, the Cossacks resolve to 
starve the town into submission. 
Among its inhabitants is a fair 
Polish girl, whose beauty, when 
he was a collegian at Kieff, had 
won André’s love. To rescue 
her and hers from the horrors 
of famine, he secretly supplies 
the city with provisions, and 
in the madness of his passion re- 
solves to sacrifice father, comrades, 
and country. He joins the enemy, 
fights on their side, and in the heat 
of the battle is confronted by Bulba. 


And he saw before him nothing, nothing 
but the terrific figure of his father. ‘ Well, 
what are we to do now?’ said Tarass, 
looking him fullin the face. But Andrécould 
find nothing to answer, and remained 
silent, his eyes cast down to the ground. 
‘To betray thy faith! to betray thy bro- 
thers! Dismount from thy horse, traitor!’ 
Obedient as a child, he dismounted, 
and unconscious of what he did remained 
standing befare Tarass. ‘Stand! do not 
move!’ cried Tarass: ‘I gave thee life: I 
slay thee!’ And falling back a step, he 
tovk his gun from his shoulder. André 
was deadly pale; his lips moved slowly, 
as he muttered some name ; but it was not 
the name of his mother, his country, or 
kin: it was the name of the beautiful 
Polish girl. Tarass fired. " The young 
man drooped his head, and fell hea- 
vily to the ground without uttering a 
word. The slayer of his son stood and 
gazed long upon the breathless corpse. 
His manly face, but now full of power and 
a fascination which no woman could resist, 
still retained its marvellous beauty; and 
his black eyebrows seemed to heighten the 
pallor of his features. ‘What a Cossack 
he might have been!’ murmured Tarass: ‘so 
tall his stature, so black his eyebrows, with 
the countenance of a noble, and an arm 
strong in battle!’ 


Scarcely has Tarass thus terribly 
vindicated the honour of his race, 
when he and Ostap are surrounded 


by a body of Poles. Long and 
desperately they fight, stubbornly 
disputing each inch of ground, re- 
fusing to yield; but what can two 
effect against a score? Tarass 
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is struck senseless to the earth, 
and Ostap is taken prisoner and 
carried off. Tarass awakes only to 
discover his heavy and irreparable 
loss: the days henceforth pass 
wearily, and he no longer finds 
pleasure in battle or in warlike 
sports. 

He went into the fields and across the 
steppes asif to hunt, but his gun hung 
idly on his shoulder, or with a sorrowful 
heart he laid it down and sat by the sea- 
shore. There with head sunk low he would 
remain for hours, moaning all the while: 
‘Oh, my son Ostap! Oh, Ostap, my son!’ 
Bright and wide rolled the Black Sea at 
his feet, the gulls shrieked round him 
while he sat motionless, his white hairs 
glistening like silver, and the large tears 
rolling down his furrowed cheeks. 


He can endure the agony of doubt 
no longer; at all cost he will seek 
out his son, weep for him if dead, 
embrace him if living. With the 
assistance of one Yankel, a Jew, 
he makes his way in disguise to 
Warsaw, where he arrives to learn 
that on that same evening his brave 
boy is to suffer an ignominious 
death. He proceeds to the place 
of execution, takes up his stand in 
the midst of the crowd, and watches 
in silence the horrible tortures by 
which the bitterness of death is 
made more bitter : 


Ostap looked weariedly around him. 
Gracious God! Not one kindly look on all 
the upturned faces of that heaving crowd! 
Had there been but one of his kin there to 
encourage and support him! No weak 
mother with her wailings and lamentations: 
no sobbing wife, beating her bosom and 
tearing her hair: but a brave man, whose 
wise word might give him fresh strength 
and solace. And as he thus thought, 
his courage failed him, and he cried out: 
‘Father, where art thou? dost thou hear 
me?’ ‘I hear thee, my son!’ resounded 
through the dead silence, and all the 
thousands of people shuddered at that 
voice. A party of cavalry rode hurriedly 
about, searching among the crowd that 
surrounded the scaffold. Yankel turned 
pale as death, and when the soldiers had 
ridden past looked furtively to where 
Tarass had been standing; but Tarass was 
no longer there, no trace of him was left. 


Many of Gogol’s shorter stories 
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refer to Petersburg tchinovnik life, 
and, while affording striking ex- 
amples of his power to describe the 
petty joys and unromantic miseries 
of homely commonplace people, not 
less markedly reflect the personal 
character and opinions of the writer. 
They form, as it were, a commen- 
tary on those letters from which we 
have already made numerous quota- 
tions, and their humour is coloured 
by a tone of sadness, the natural 
result of those struggles with po- 
verty which embittered the earlier 
years of his residence in the capital. 
The narrative is made to serve as a 
vehicle for expressing the full ex- 
tent of the antagonism that exists 
between a frivolous society and the 
man who endeavours to make high 
and disinterested principles the rule 
of his conduct in life. One of them, 
entitled The Nevsky Prospect, was 
considered by Poushkin to be the 
best of Gogol’s compositions,* and 
the knowledge of human nature 
displayed in the delineation of the 
character of the hero is marvellously 
true as well as subtle. Of a warm 
and enthusiastic disposition, the 
hero’s confidingness is ill fitted to 
cope with the cheats and lies of the 
world, and the absence of all guile 
in his nature makes him an easy 
prey to the heartless and designing. 
He is struck by the beauty of a 
woman whom he accidentally meets 
in the street, succeeds in making 
her acquaintance, and, learning the 
shameful story of her life, is filled 
with a desire to redeem her, and 
determines by making her his wife 
to restore her to the rank which he 
fondly imagines she is worthy to 
hold. He only discovers, when too 
late, that he has sacrificed his 
honour to a dream, that the idol he 
has created is of viler material than 
the commonest clay ; and, overcome 
with despair, poisons himself. It 
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may be urged that the illusions of a 
Pieskareff will excite the contempt 
of those whose hearts have grown too 
dull to be touched by the loss of 
anything so vague as belief in good- 
ness. But it remains a fact that 
in this world, dull and prosaic 
as it is, Pieskareffs are to be found: 
as also there are women who are 
ready to make a Pieskareff the 
victim of their cunning and greed. 

Less tragic was the illusion by 
which the soul of Akakia Akakie- 
vitch, the hero of Gogol’s quaint 
story The Cloak, was gladdened 
and enlarged from the moment 
that he conceived the possibility 
of fulfilling the one absorbing 
idea of his life. And who can 
read the history of Akakia Akakie- 
vitch* without being touched by the 
deep pathos that underlies its very 
insignificance? He was by nature, 
no less than by position, a tchinovnik. 
To look at him, you would fancy 
that he must have been born ready 
dressed in a velvet-collared and 
brass-buttoned coat. No human 
eye had ever seen him out of it, 
and there were those who said that 
he slept in his uniform. He was a 
living copying-machine, for ever 
transcribing some paper or other in 
the clearest and most legible of 
characters. Out of office hours his 
chief enjoyment was to transcribe 
afresh, for his own private collec- 
tion, any document that might have 
struck his fancy during the day. 
His choice was never influenced in 
the slightest degree by the impor- 
tance of its subject, its value in 
his eyes increasing in exact propor- 
tion to the dignity of the person to 
whom it was addressed. And it 
was well that poor Akakia could 
thus easily amuse himself, for owing 
to the gentleness of his disposition, 
and the extremely shabby appear- 
ance of his once bright brown 


* Anrenkott, Materials for the Biography of Poushkin, page 359. 


* The name, as we need scarcely remind 
lessness. 


our readers, is derived from dxaxia, guile- 
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overcoat, now, through the endless 
patchings it had undergone, like 
Joseph’s garment of many colours, 
he was the constant butt of his 
fellow-clerks, whose quips and prac- 
tical jests he had to bear with what 
patience and forbearance he could. 
At last, even Akakia became con- 
vinced of the impropriety, not to 
say impossibility, of patching his 
overcoat any more. Then it was 
that this shy, hesitating, docile 
creature nerved himself up to form 
a mighty resolution, to carry which 
into execution would require the 
labour and patience of years. 
He determined to order a new 
thickly-wadded cloak. As his sa- 
lary amounted to exactly a sove- 
reign a month, he knew well enough 
what an ambitious scheme this was : 
he did not dare to divulge so bold, 
so preposterous a fancy to any 
of his comrades, lest they should 
laugh and call him a dreamer ; nor 
could he for an instant imagine 
that others would regard the one 


great event of his life as an ordinary 


prosaic transaction. ‘From this 
moment his being became, as it 
were, fuller; it was as if he had 
married, as if he had won the con- 
sent of some kindly woman to share 
with him the pleasures and sorrows 
of his life; and this promised wife 
was no other than that same cloak, 
of which he was ever dreaming, 
thickly-wadded, well lined, and 
without a single patch, At the 
same time he became less shy, more 
decided, more resolute in his cha- 
racter, like a man whose whole soul 
is bent on the attainment of a defi- 
nite object.’ He at once began to 
practise the strictest economy, in 
order to save the necessary sum; 
out of every shilling put by a 
penny; gave up drinking tea of an 
evening ; left off writing by candle- 
light and went to bed directly it 
was dark; and was careful to walk 
as lightly as possible in the streets, 
avoiding every stone that was likely 
to make holes in his boots. His 
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thrifty habits had in the end their 
full reward. The day arrived when 
Akakia could go and buy the new 
cloak. We can imagine the pride 
and joy with which he took the 
longest possible route to his office, 
that all the world might note and 
envy his new purchase ; the delight 
with which, after dinner, he spread 
it out on his bed, and sat gazing at 
it till evening closed in; the 
glorious dream he dreamed that 
night, in which he saw nothing but 
Akakias in every possible form and 
posture, all robed in the newest and 
brightest of cloaks. All this we may, 
perhaps, be able to imagine; but who 
can describe Akakia’s utter desola- 
tion, when the cloak, in which he had 
so proudly rejoiced, the fruit of so 
many months of patient self-denial 
and hard toil, wasstolen in thenight? 
There was great astonishmentamong 
his fellow-clerks for the next few 
days in consequence of Akakia, who 
was noted for his punctual attend- 
ance, failing to make his appearance 
at the usual hour. On the fifth 
day a soldier was sent to his lodg- 
ing with an order from his chief 
that he should present himself im- 
mediately; but the messenger re- 
turned without Akakia. ‘ He can’t 
come, your Excellency.’ ‘Can't 
come! Why not? Can’t come!’ 
‘Even so: he is dead; they buried 
him the day before yesterday.’ And 
the name of Akakia Akakievitch 
was struck off the list of tchinov- 
niks on active service. 

The consummate art with which 
Gogol has exposed the utter empti- 
ness of such lives as those of Ivan 
Ivanovitch and Akakia Akakie- 
vitch is, perhaps, in nothing more 
apparent than in the skill with 
which he has fixed our attention 
exclusively on the one instance of 
activity that interrupted the mono- 
tony of their existence. The be- 
ginning, middle, and end of the 
first of these stories is the quarrel 
about the gun; the beginning, 
middle, and end of the second is the 
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purchase of the new cloak. And 
the wretched insignificance of their 
aims and ideas stands forth more 
prominently than ever in this excep- 
tional activity, forming, as it were, 
the crisis of their lives. 

In the same way, Gogol in his 
comedy, The Revisor, by strictly 
limiting its action to that moment 
in the life of the prefect when 
he was roused to activity by the 
fear of having the numerous mis- 
deeds of his official career brought 
to light, has emphasised the 
pettiness and trivialities of an 
existence that ignored the higher 
necessities and obligations of human 
nature. The expected visit and the 
arrival of the dreaded Revisor form 
the sole idea of the piece, because 
in this one event, as in a focus, is 
concentrated the whole life of the 
prefect. When we are first intro- 
duced to the prefect, he has already 
assembled the officials of the district, 
to acquaint them with the alarming 
news he has just received from a 
well-informed friend, that a Govern- 
ment commissioner ‘is on his way 
from St. Petersburg, travelling in- 
cognito and with secret instruc- 
tions.’ During the whole time he 
has been in office there has been no 
such supervision on the part of the 
authorities ; but the times are sadly 
changed; officials are no longer 
allowed to be bribed, magistrates 
are expected to administer justice 
impartially, any little discrepancies 
in the yearly accounts, which even 
when the greatest care is exercised 
may easily occur, are visited with 
exile to Siberia, and the new- 
fangled notions of ‘ Voltairian re- 
formers’ have effectually robbed 
Government posts of the profitable 
advantages they once enjoyed. But 
the prefect is, to use the cant eu- 
phuism by which we sometimes 
dignify knavery and want of prin- 
ciple, a man of tact; and terrible 
as the emergency is, it does not 
find him altogether unprepared. It 
is true, there are a number of little 
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things into which it would be dis- 
agreeable to have an inquiry made : 
he has caused the wife of an under 
officer, whose only offence was that 
she refused to sully her honour, to 
be whipped; he has laid a heavy 
blackmail on all the tradesmen for 
miles round; he has appropriated 
to his own use the moneys designed 
for the repair and improvement of 
the town roads; but then what 
hope can even a revisor have to 
outwit one who, as he himself tells 
us, ‘for thirty years has been in 
the service, and not a single shop- 
keeper ever got the better of him, 
who has used rogues to cheat 
rogues, such knaves and scamps as 
would rob their own mothers, who 
has humbugged three governor- 
generals, though, to be sure, there is 
not much to boast of in having 
humbugged a governor-general ?’ 
His first care consequently is that 
steps be taken to put things in 
town into something like order; 
and he particularly enjoins that the 
rooms in the hospital be cleaned, 
and if possible some of the patients 
be sent to their homes, since there 
are too many on the sick list; that 
the children at the free-school be 
made to attend, and that the 
masters be punctual; and the in- 
spector is advised to leave off eat- 
ing his favourite garlic during 
the visit of the Revisor. And 
whilst he is giving these instruc- 
tions, the doors of the room are 
noisily opened, and Bobchinsky and 
Dobchinsky (cousins of Dogberry 
and Verges) rush in, to announce 
that the Revisor has arrived, in- 
deed has been in the town already 
a fortnight, and is staying at the 
inn. They are both rare gossips, 
and it is not often that they have 
so wonderful a piece of news to 
tell. Most minutely do they give 
every particular as to how, when, 
and why they went into the inn; 
what the landlord, his wife, the 
ostlers, and everyone in the house 
were doing; what they saw and 
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what they talked about. Each is 
perpetually interrupting the other, 
Dobchinsky assuring the company 
that it was he, and not Bobchinsky, 
who cried out, ‘Eh!’ when they 
first caught a glimpse of the great 
man through the chinks of the 
door; they each wish to be the his- 
torian, to be considered the prin- 
cipal and most important person in 
the affair. ‘ You have no talent for 
narrating,’ Bobchinsky contemptu- 
ously observes, when his friend will 
persist in trying to play the first 
fiddle. But though both are burn- 
ing with impatience to come to the 
point in their story, it is long before 
either of them can find the heart to 
do so, such pleasure do they take 
in dwelling on the details and play- 
ing with the curiosity of their au- 
dience. At first the prefect tries 
to pooh-pooh the whole story, and 
roughly tells them they are de- 
ceived, and that it is no Revisor 
they have seen, but some ordinary 
traveller. When, however, they 
assure him that the stranger has 
not paid the landlord a farthing, 
and ‘ has such a penetrating glance, 
nothing escapes him, looks into 
every corner, and even spied into our 
plates to see what we were eating ; 
such a glance, God help us!’ the pre- 
fect has no longer any doubt, and it 
is evident that it can be other than 
the Revisor. He is a little reassured 
on learning that he is young, and 
finds some hope in past experiences. 
As yet, a good bribe delivered at 
the right time had always suc- 
ceeded; why should it fail now? 
Spite of what ‘ Voltairians’ may 
say, the world will always be divided 
into two great classes, the bribers 
and the bribed; and he accordingly 
determines to induce the commis- 
sioner to take a favourable view of 
things, and vows, that if only the 
affair turn ont well, he will make 
the tallow-chandler give him a 
taper three poods® in weight to set 
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up in the church. The prefect hur- 
ries to the inn, and seeks an an- 
dience with Chlestakoff, the sup- 
posed Revisor, who at that moment 
is in the greatest embarrassment, 
having gambled away all his money 
on the road, and the impatient land. 
lord having refused to serve him 
any more dinners till the standing 
account has been settled. Poor 
Chlestakoff imagines that the pre- 
fect has been sent for, and, in dread 
of instant imprisonment, blusters 
out, ‘ What right have you here? 
how dare you? Do you know that 
I have friends in Petersburg?’ But 
the prefect, proud of his penetration, 
is not to be deceived, and deciding 
that the ‘incognito’ is playing a part, 
makes many a humble excuse for 
his intrusion; and when Chlestakoff 
proceeds to acquaint him that the 
landlord has been insolently de- 
manding payment of his account, 
and shall be paid at the proper 
moment, but not sooner, he im- 
mediately offers his services, which 
Chlestakoff naturally does not 
refuse, and the wily prefect re- 
joices in the thought that the 
dreaded official has been so easily 
made his friend, at the sacrifice of 
a paltry sum of two or three hun- 
dred roubles. He invites him to 
his house, and rushes back to see 
that everything is prepared for the 
reception of the distinguished visi- 
tor. In the meantime, the different 
officials and various shopkeepers of 
the place crave permission to pay 
their respects to the Revisor ; many 
are the complaints they make 
against the prefect for his thefts, 
cheats, and brutal behaviour, and 
from each Chlestakoff receives a 
solid present by way of reminder 
that the prayer for redress is not to 
be forgotten. The fortunate Chles- 
takoff takes up his abode in the 
house of the prefect, who, aided by 
the coquettish smirkings of his 
daughter, has the satisfaction of 


> A Russian pood is equivalent to forty English pounds, 
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seeing all his plans crowned with 
the completest success, The Revisor 
becomes engaged to the fair Marie, 
and the whole brutality of her 
father’s nature is revealed in all its 
nakedness in the visions of coming 
greatness to which he now sur- 
renders himself. ‘Well,’ he thun- 
ders out to the trembling shop- 
keepers who are vainly imploring 
his pardon for their temerity in 
having complained of him, their 
chief, to the Revisor, ‘ well, tinkers, 
counterjumpers, yardmeasurers, you 
will complain again, eh? Arch- 
rogues! beasts! stupid fools! you 
complained, did you? And much 
you have got by it!’ And in 
truth, what future is not open 
to a man whose daughter is 
about to be united to one who, 
as Chlestakoff takes care to inform 
his gaping auditors, is on the most 
intimate footing with all the high- 
placed and celebrated men in the 
empire, is the particular friend of 
Poushkin, ‘a genius, madam, en- 
dowed with an unusual facility of 
invention,’ and himself is ‘the au- 
thor, as you probably know, of The 
Marriage of Figaro, Robert the Devil, 
Norma, and other poems.’ The date 
is fixed for the betrothal, Chlestakoff 
takes his leave for two or three days 
on the plea that he must pay a hur- 
ried visit to his estate,and the prefect 
invites all his friends to meet the 
bridegroom on his return. The 
evening arrives, the guests are as- 
sembled, and Chlestakoff is hourly 
expected, when the postmaster 
enters, bringing with him a let- 
ter, which turns out to be an 
epistle from Chlestakoff himself 
to a friend at Petersburg; giving 
an account of his strange adven- 
ture, and containing sketches of the 
prefect and his colleagues, painted 
in the truest and consequently least 
flattering colours. The discovery 
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is a heavy punishment for all, but 
to none is the disappointment, in 
the very moment of his triumph, so 
galling as to the prefect. He, the 
cheat par excellence, to be cheated 
after thirty years’ service by a com- 
mon Petersburg youngster! Well 
may he cry out in his mortification 
and rage: ‘ Here look, let the whole 
Christian world look, and see how 
a prefect has been fooled! Laugh 
at him for an ass, a poor idiot! 
You thick-nosed clod, to go and take 
an empty nincompoop like that for 
aman of rank! And to think that 
he is now with his brazen clapper 
making it ring over the whole 
world!’ Whilst he is thus loading 
himself with reproaches at his folly, 
a messenger appears to announce 
the real Revisor’s arrival, and re- 
quiring the prefect to present him- 
self without delay. With this an- 
nouncement the comedy appropri- 
ately concludes. It were easy te 
string a series of eulogistic phrases 
on the merits of the piece; but 
there are works of art, to praise 
which is an impertinence. Of such 
is Gogol’s Revisor, the only Russian 
play that in every respect complies 
with the true laws of comedy, and 
in which there is nothing super- 
fluous, each character and every 
phrase serving to develop its lead- 
ing and central idea. 

In The Dead Souls,® Gogol pre- 
sents to us various types of landed 
proprietors in the days when serfage 
with all its unnatural atrocities 
still flourished in Russia. The 
plot, as is usual with Gogol, is ex- 
tremely simple. A certain Paul 
Ivanovitch Tchitchakoff, having 
lost his place at the Custom House 
in consequence of the discovery of 
numerous misdemeanours on his 
part, hits upon an ingenious plan 
of retrieving his fortune. He visits 


different proprietors, and proposes 





* Such is a literal translation of Mertviya Dushe, the title of this novel; but Dead 
Serfs would better explain its meaning. The serfs were invariably spoken of as ‘ souls, 
and previously to their emancipation a proprietor was said ‘to be worth so many souls,” 
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to buy of them the names of those 
serfs who had died since the last 
census, but for whom they still had 
to pay a tax, just as if they were 
living, up to the time when the 
Government should order a new 
return to be made. Their names 
are solemnly inscribed on stamped 
papers, and these dead souls are 
made over in due form to Tchitcha- 
koff, who thus at a trifling cost 
obtains a formidable list of serfs, 
all represented as having been le- 
gally purchased by him with the in- 
tention of transferring them to his 
estate. The estate is as imaginary 
as the serfs, but the papers enable 
him to borrow large sums of money 
on the credit of his property, and 
the transaction is in every way 
exceedingly profitable to the buyer. 
It is in the description of these 
proprietors that the charm of the 
novel consists. Nothing can exceed 
the dramatic skill with which Gogol 
has portrayed the sentimental Mani- 
loff, the listless Korobotchka, the 
rough Nezdroff, the stolid Sobake- 
vitch, or the miserly Ploushkin. 
Naturally of a calm and unexcitable 
temperament, the idle, aimless life, 
which he led in common with his 
class, had long destroyed in Mani- 
loff the better qualities of his soul, 
converting them into a dreamy 
sentimentality and rendering his 
existence as injurious to himself as 
it was useless to others. Already 
married a good many years, he would 
still, in his conversation with his 
wife, indulge in fondling phrases, 
which might possess some attrac- 
tion in the ears of an inexperienced 
girl, but could have no meaning 
when addressed to a woman who 
had long passed her youth. He was 
theoretically most tender-hearted 
towards his peasants; for ever 
scheming some improvement in 
their dwellings, drawing elaborate 
designs of a stone bridge with minia- 
ture shops on either side across the 
lake that separated his park from 
the village, or planning the con- 
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struction of an arbour with a high 
cupola and on the pedestal of which 
was to be inscribed: ‘The muses’ 
temple of solitude.’ But he never 
gave himself the trouble of carrying 
into execution any one of these or 
a hundred other like fancies that 
floated in his brain; in the mere 
projecting them he found sufficient 
pleasure, and his estate was one of 
the most neglected and abandoned 
in the whole neighbourhood. For 
while the master was poetising, and 
the mistress knitting some of those 
wonderful ornaments for the draw. 
ing room which have not even the 
quality of prettiness to atone for 
their uselessness, the clever steward, 
a practical German, was plundering 
the property right and left, so that 
within a few years he could reason. 
ably hope to be able to purchase an 
estate of his own. A great deal of 
Maniloff’s sentimentality was due 
to the gushing novels he was so 
fond of reading ; from all such infiu- 
ences the fat chubby-faced Madame 
Korobotchka was guaranteed, for 
she had never looked into a book 
since she had left school. Her 
straggling estate was managed, her 
house furnished, and her habits of 
life regulated according to the 
fashion which prevailed in the time 
of her great-grandfather. Not that 
she had any contempt for or dislike 
of the changes and reforms intro- 
duced into her country from the 
West; she was far too easy tem- 
pered to indulge in any feeling of 
a positive nature, and was simply ig- 
norant of all that passed in the 
world beyond the confines of her 
village. It was this attachment to 
the traditions of the past that 
caused her to be so disquieted at 
Tchitchakoff’s proposal, in which 
there was a suspicious novelty that 
required her to think well over the 
matter, before she could decide 
whether to accept it or not. And 
Madame Korobotchka was not ac- 
customed to thinking; but the fear 
that she might miss a profitable 
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bargain prevented her rejecting his 
offer at once, and the consequence 
was that the poor lady had not a 
moment’s peace during his visit, 
and was tormented each night with 
dreams of a portentous and mys- 
terious character. In vain she laid 
out the cards again and again; in 
vain she consulted her old servant 
as to what the dreams might mean ; 
she was still perplexed with the 
dread of either losing a good bar- 
gain or being duped into an un- 
profitable speculation. Tchitchakoff 
however understood at once with 
whom he had to deal, and, whereas 
he had talked in an eloquent and 
even feeling strain with Maniloff, 
he was offhand and rough in his 
behaviour on the present occasion ; 
and when the good lady expressed 
a half belief that ‘she might have 
need of these dead serfs in her 
household,’ he bluntly exclaimed : 
‘Dead people of use in a farm ! what 
use, pray ? or do you think of dig- 
ging them up, to make scarecrows 
of them to frighten the crows 
away from your fields ?? But when 
the business was concluded and 
Tchitchakoff had departed with the 
papers signed and sealed in his 
pockets, she became doubly fidgety, 
and could not rest till she had 
been in town and made every possi- 
ble inquiry among her friends as 
to the nature and meaning of this 
puzzling transaction. From Ma- 
dame Korobotchka, Tchitchakoff 
went to try his luck with a certain 
Nezdroff, a type of Russian pro- 
prietors in the olden days, when 
with perfect irresponsibility and 
absolute impunity they ruled over 
their unfortunate serfs, treating them 
as chattels, and practising towards 
them every injustice and cruelty 
that the caprice and fancy of the 
moment might suggest to their rude 
and uncultivated natures. He was 


brutal and overbearing in his man- 
ners ; treated friends and strangers 
with like unceremoniousness ; the 
first time he saw a man, would ad- 
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dress him as ‘thou,’ and was one 
of the greatest quarrellers, and 
cardsharpers, and drunkards in the 
district. ‘ Ah, lad!’ he cries out to 
Tchitchakoff, whom he met for the 
first time in his life— 


What a spree we had yesterday! When I 
only think of it, the devil take me, but I 
am sorry thou wert not there! Think 
only, a regiment of dragoons was camped 
three miles out of town. Believe me, every 
one of the officers, not one failed, forty-two 
in all, came into town, and then we began! 
By gad, how we drank! The captain, 
Potschnieff, a regular trump! moustachios, 
my boy, what moustachios! Bourdeaux he 
always calls bourdeaulette. Here, waiter, 
bourdeaulette! And then, Kouffshinkoff, 
ah lad, what a fine fellow! Well, to cut 
the story short, I can tell thee, we did the 
affair properly! Soon after we had done, 
some prince camé, called for champagne, not 
a bottle to be had in all thetown! Word of 
honour, I alone drank at dinner seventeen 
bottles. Ah, Tchitchakoff, pity thou wert 
not there! By heaven, thou art such an 
incarnate beast of a rogue! give me your 
fist, lad, I love thee to destruction ! 
Though Nezdroffs have happily 
become rarer than they used to 
be, the special features of the 
character, a love of noisy dissipa- 
tion, a passion for any excess, 
and utter indifference to economy, 
and a tone of loud boasting, 
are by no means extinct among 
the representatives of young 
Russia. Sobakevitch, to whose 
estate Tchitchakoff next paid a 
visit, was the very opposite to the 
open-handed, loose-living Nezdroff. 
Dull, unwieldy, and selfish, he 
was in figure and movements as 
awkward as a bear, whilst in his 
habits and person he was scarcely 
less dirty. He liked everything 
about him to be solid; his house 
was built firmly, and filled with 
furniture of the heaviest kind, and 
his table was served with ponder- 
ous joints, the mere sight of which 
was sufficient to take away the ap- 
petite. ‘They talk about refine- 
ment,’ he tells Tchitchakoff, ‘ but 
all their refinement is bosh. When 
I order a pig for dinner, I like to 
have the whole pig put on the 
NN 2 
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table; mutton, let me have the 
whole lamb ; goose,serve me two or 
three fat geese. I prefer one good 
large solid dish to any number of 
your made-up finical delicacies.’ 
Of all those whom Tchitchakoff 
had yet visited, Sobakevitch was 
the most difficult to deal with; he 
was so stoutly made, mentally and 
bodily, that he did not present any 
vulnerable point to the keenest of 
marksmen. And if after much 
wearying bargaining he didatlength 
get him to sell, he was none the 
less obliged to pay double the sum 
he had given elsewhere before he 
could persuade Sobakevitch to part 
with his dead serfs. The last of 
these worthies, whose portraits 
Gogol has sketched with such pa- 
tience that not a single detail in 
their characters or lives is passed 
over, is Ploushkin, the miser. Such 
natures are rare among Russians, 
who are rather disposed to be spend- 
thrifts and extravagant. With 
his shrivelled face, projecting chin, 
and little quick eyes, he would 
wander about, prying into every 
corner, lest any scrap or rubbish 
should be wasted, in adressing gown 
so covered with grease that it was 
difficult to discern its original 
colour. His granaries and stores 
were filled with provisions, corn, 
linen, and sheepskins, that had been 
laid up for years and were now 
rotting away. The peasantry on his 
estate lived in the most abject condi- 
tion, the roofs on many of the huts 
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had gradually fallen in till one or 
two planks were left dangling over 
the sides, and in the whole village 
there was not to be found a single 
window with an entire pane of 
glass. The welcome which Tchit- 
chakoff received on entering was 
not. of the warmest or most en- 
couraging kind : 

I beg of you to take a seat; it is a long 
time since I entertained a friend, and, to 
tell the truth, I do not see much good in 
having your house filled with guests: it 
only involves you in a round of visits, 
your own household affairs are neglected, 
and you are expected to feed other people's 
horses with your hay. I have already 
dined some hours ago; besides which, my 
kitchen is out of repair, and it is impossible 
to light the stove without setting fire to 
the house 


What became ultimately of Tchit- 
chakoff we do not know; for, as 
has been already stated, the con- 
cluding portion of his adventures 
was destroyed by Gogol in a fit 
of religious enthusiasm. Enough, 
however, remains to form an en- 
during monument to Gogol’s ge- 
nius, and in the whole compass ot 
Russian literature we shall not find 
a work better inspired with the true 
national spirit, or which more con- 
tributed to fulfil Karamsin’s proud 
prediction: ‘The time will come 
when we shall cease to be intelli- 
gent only with a foreign intelli- 
gence, to be glorious only with a 
foreign glory.’ 


C. E. Turner. 
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SOME OF THE MORAL ASPECTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


OLITICAL Economy, or the 
science which investigates the 
nature of wealth and the laws of 
its production and distribution, has 
had many detractors, and writers 
on Political Economy have perhaps 
been in some measure to blame for 
the load of misrepresentation under 
which they have laboured. They 
have not infrequently, in the expo- 
sition of their favourite science, ex- 
pressed themselves as if many prac- 
tical questions of great importance, 
and with manifold issues, were to 
be decided totally on economical 
grounds—a grave error, and quite 
sufficient to excite the vehement 
remonstrance of men of earnest 
nature. When persons, for example, 
with a popular reputation as econo- 
mists or statesmen gravely assure 
us that the country is in a most 
prosperous condition, because its 
aggregate wealth is great, it is 
difficult to repress a feeling of scorn 
and impatience at such a misleading 
and superficial estimate of what 
constitutes real prosperity. How- 
ever great its aggregate wealth, a 
nation is not truly prosperous when 
its inhabitants generally have not 
shared in that prosperity. Great 
superfiuity on the part of a few, and 
excessive penury on the part of the 
many, is not a state of things for 
congratulation. What a misnomer 
prosperity is when applied to a 
comparatively small country with a 
handful of millionaires, side by side 
with a million paupers, with an 
equal number verging on pauperism, 
and with several millions, as_ re- 
gards their sentiments and feelings, 
scarcely superior to the brute crea- 
tion! What a mockery to call a 
people prosperous among whom, 
from bad economical arrangements 
and meagre appreciation of genuine 
worth, menof low character, scarcely 


deserving to be preserved in life at 
all, so often become enormously rich! 
A nation whose wealth has not 
tended to make its inhabitants more 
elevated, but rather more sensual 
and self-indulgent, is still, in most 
respects, essentially in a state of 
barbarism. That country must be 
still in a very anadvanced condition 
where the energies of so many of its 
inhabitants, with opportunities for 
higher things, are spent, not in self- 
culture, or in endeavours to elevate 
their fellows, but in a feverish and 
frenzied attempt to become pos- 
sessed of more wealth than they 
have need of from any rational view 
of life. 

It is too apt to be forgotten that 
the accumulation of wealth is merely 
a means to an end, and that end is, 
or at least ought to be, the happi- 
ness and intellectual and moral im- 
provement of human beings. When 
wealth does not produce this result 
it isa bane instead of a blessing. A 
science may be a good and useful one 
without being the sole guide in prac- 
tice. It is of eminent importance to 
know as much as possible about the 
laws of a special science, although 
in the most momentous concerns 
of life our conduct must be deter- 
mined by many other considera- 
tions than what come under the 
province of that special science. 
It is not valueless to know that we 
shall soonest arrive at a given 
point by going in a straight line, 
although other considerations than 
distance may convince us of the 
expediency, in a particular instance, 
of taking a circuit rather than of 
pursuing the straight path. 

But if the prejudices against the 
science of political economy have 
been in some degree caused by the 
unwarrantable place in the regula- 
tion of human action some of its 
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expounders have unwisely claimed 
for it, the best exponent of the sub- 
ject in our day must be entirely freed 
from this charge. As was to be 
expected from one not less eminent 
as a speculative philosopher and 
philanthropist than as a political 
economist, he never for a moment 
forgot that there are more import- 
ant matters in life than the accumu- 
lation of wealth. One cannot read 
Mr. Mill’s able treatise without 
being fully as much impressed with 
the importance of using the wealth 
actually existent in the world to 
the greatest possible advantage as 
with the necessity of increasing it. 

If an increase in the aggregate 
wealth of a country beincompatible 
with some degree of equality in its 
distribution it may be fairly doubted 
if such a result be any real boon. 
That country is in the happiest con- 
dition where education is universal, 
and where nearly all have the ad- 
vantages of leisureand self-improve- 
ment, which freedom from want 
bestows, but at the same time where 
as few as possible, from the posses- 
sion of a uselesssuperfluity of wealth, 
are under any temptation to set a 
bad example of wasteful expendi- 
ture. To bring about such a state 
of things ought to be the chief 
aim of political economists and 
statesmen, and the problem of 
devising measures that would 
obviously tend to this end, were 
its importance once generally re- 
cognised, is not one that would be 
found to transcend the limits of 
human capacity. Unfortunately, 
however, the tendency of the laws 
hitherto passed in this country has 
been to the concentration of pro- 
perty in a few and too often 
mcompetent hands, and not to 
its diffusion. Blinded by ignor- 
ance or self-interest, our legislators, 
both by the laws passed and by 
long and unquestioned usage, have 
granted to landowners an almost 
absolute right in the soil. But 
this is not all. By waiving any claim 
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to the minerals found on their 
estates, Parliament seems to have 
conceded the principle that what- 
ever exists from the centre to the 
circumference of the earth, and 
from this to the heavens above, is 
the absolute and unquestioned pro- 
perty of the landlords. A more 
foolish and absurd allowance it 
would be impossible to imagine. 
Had this principle not been con- 
ceded, but the mineral produce of 
the country been retained in the 
hands of the Government for the 
benefit of the nation at large, there 
would have been no suffering on the 
part of domestic consumers, many 
of them the sick and the aged, 
from the recent exorbitant price of 
fuel, and coal and iron masters— 
not a specially gifted or enlightened 
class—would have remained in that 
comparative obscurity from which 
there was no special reason or 
national advantage that they should 
ever have emerged. Those are in 
error who suppose that important 
commercial undertakings are neces- 
sarily better managed in private 
bands than by the State. It may 
be questioned if any large business 
in the kingdom is so well or so 
economically conducted as_ the 
Post Office; and had the mines been 
retained by the Government, and 
wrought by Government officials, 
we should have grudged as little 
the money paid for our fuel as we 
do that paid for postage-stamps. 

In view of the great advances 
made during the present century in 
physical science, and the improve- 
ments which have taken place in 
the arts of life, it may be confidently 
affirmed that had the business of 
legislation been in the hands of 
persons with enlightened ideas on 
economical subjects, instead of in 
those with the qualities of vestrymen 
rather than of statesmen—men with- 
out mental compass, who spent their 
energies on mere trifles, certain very 
soon to right themselves were the 
essentials once attended to—there 
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would be none of the inhabitants 
of England now who had not re- 
ceived a sound education; no one 
would require to do excessive 
manual labour in order to obtain 
mere necessaries, and pauperism and 
crime would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

There are some kinds of suffering 
in which man can unfortunately 
receive little aid from his fellows, 
however well disposed. But this 
is not so in regard to two of the 
main removable causes of the pre- 
sent social evils, which are want 
of education and an unwarrant- 
ably unequal distribution of wealth. 
Remedies may very well be found 
for these evils were earnest and 
able men but seriously to apply 
themselves to the task, and to no 
worthier could any man devote 
himself. Remove these, and the 
incentives to virtue will be pro- 
digiously increased, and the tempta- 
tions to vice as greatly diminished. 

The evils that would have been 
prevented by general education are 
tolerably apparent, and need not be 
specially dwelt on here. The ad- 
vantages that would have resulted 
from every child being carefully 
trained, morally and spiritually, as 
well as intellectually, are equally 
obvious. From the other cause, the 
unequal distribution of wealth, di- 
rectly flow many of the social 
phenomena which are daily attract- 
img more general attention. Why 
do so many marriageable women 
fail to get married? The explana- 
tion is not doubtful. It is in the 
middle ranks of life that the ano- 
maly is most observable. Very many 
of the members of that class are too 
poor to meet the requirements of a 
state of society where the ideas as 
to a becoming style of living are 
determined, not by what health and 
comfort demand, but by an artificial 
standard set up by the lavish ex- 
penditure of a handful of ambitious 
plutocrats for luxury sake, or with 
the expectation of gaining marks 
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of respect which they could never 
obtain by their talents or virtues. 
No doubt a man of great natural 
vigour and independence of cha- 
racter would decline to be the slave 
of petty conventional ideas, with no 
real basis of truth or utility. Men, 
however, of this stamp, were never 
too numerous in any period of the 
world’s history, and those with the 
courage to be true to their own con- 
victions of what is right and proper 
are perhaps rarer in our Own day 
than ever. And besides, supposing 
a man himself perfectly ready to 
disregard the world’s sneers and 
censures, when directed against 
what is not in itself base or selfish, 
he may reasonably enough con- 
jecture that a woman is more sen- 
sitive to the jeers of her fellows. 
A man therefore may, from no un- 
worthy motive (though no less sus- 
ceptible than his richer neighbour to 
the enchantment of love and the need 
of companionship), decline to follow 
his example, and prefer to fight the 
battle of life unsolaced by female 
sympathy. He might, not without 
reason, think that he could not do 
& worse service to an amiable woman 
who confided in him than to sub- 
ject her to those slights and scorns 
which so few have the moral forti- 
tude to treat with indifference, 
One whose life is directed by reason 
and prudence, and who is not, like 
the lower animals, the creature of 
momentary instinct, undoubtedly 
would hesitate, on account of po- 
verty, or rather in view of adverse 
circumstances, to become engaged 
to a woman whom he loved and 
respected. The persons, there- 
fore, chiefly responsible for the fact 
that so many men remain single, 
and so many accomplished women 
pine in solitude, to which poverty 
is in too many instances super- 
added, are not these men and 
women themselves, but ostentatious, 
luxurious, wealthy persons. But 
for the barrier this circumstance 
presents, men would be quite as 
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apt to fall in love and marry as in 
any period of the world’s history. 
‘The crime of great cities’— this, too, 
is mainly a result of the unequal 
distribution of wealth and of the 
ostentatious habits of the affluent; 
and scarcely any fact in life is so 
painful as the thought of these 
poor women, who have become 
outcasts, not from any real native 
depravity, but, in most cases, from 
being the victims of a bad social 
system. In a better state of society 
the majority of these slighted waifs 
would have been the frugal, indus- 
trious wives of respectable men, and 
there would have been no lack of 
remunerative occupation for those 
who from necessity or choice re- 
mained single. 

It is not a sufficient argument 
against the present system of things, 
which causes great sums to accumu- 
late in particular hands while large 
numbers remain in poverty and des- 
titution, that the practice inter- 
feres with natural selection, and 
the survival of the fittest for the 
original environment. To restrain 
a bully from pounding a woman 
or child to death is to interfere 
with natural selection ; and, indeed, 
all acts of the legislator, and all 
appeals of the moralist, are such an 
interference. Whether the part 
played by either of these characters 
is a good or a bad one, will depend 
upon whether it has helped to make 
things better or worse than they 
would have been if left alone. 
Judged by this test, the existing 
laws in reference to property in 
Great Britain must be pronounced 
as in the highest degree pernicious. 
They tend to fill the earth with the 
descendants of the base and the 
mercenary; not likely themselves 
to be very different from their sires, 
while many of the best specimens 
of the middle ranks especially, the 
class from which most of our great 
men have sprung, as a matter of 
course disappear, and ‘leave the 
world no copy.’ 
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Let the rich ponder well the 
meaning of Christ’s injunction to 
the young man, who, with a certain 
disallowed reservation, desired to 
become His disciple, and most of 
these evils will be remedied. Christ, 
of course, like most of the Hebrew 
prophets, employed habitually the 
language of a poet, and not that 
of a logician. He therefore, it 
need hardly be said, assumed that 
men would be guided by the spirit 
of His discourse, and not by the 
mere letter. A rich man will, in 
ordinary cases, obey Him far more 
truly by wisely administering his 
property than by distributing it 
among paupers. The remark may 
safely be hazarded that what Christ 
implied in the instance referred to 
can be a matter of difficulty to no 
one with any genuine appreciation 
of His pure and lofty moral cha- 
racter, or who really desires to act 
in such a way as He would approve. 
If wealthy persons generally would 
restrict their domestic expenditure 
to a reasonably liberal sum, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and devote the 
surplus of their income to beneficent 
public or private purposes, the 
judicious as a rule will be disposed 
to concede that, as regards this 
point, they have apprehended with 
tolerable accuracy the spirit of 
Christ’s injunction. No doubt 
many an opulent luxurious person, 
unwilling to be numbered among 
those who practically set Christ’s 
precepts at defiance, would fain per- 
suade himself that these generosities 
were only meant for the apostolic 
ages. Let such a one consider 
whether any real justification can be 
urged for the continued existence of 
an insignificant unit, who can only 
be preserved by the sacrifice of 
what would have sustained in full 
vigour several lives, each of a thou- 
sand times greater worth than his 
own. It is not, however, as a rule 
the case that even those who have 
been luxuriously nurtured find life 
less tolerable than before, when 4 
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reverse of fortune compels them to 
live simply and unpretentiously. 
Why not, therefore, voluntarily act 
as if this reverse of fortune had 
actually come, and enjoy the abid- 
ing satisfaction of good deeds ? 

It is obvious that a great surplas 
of material resources seldom adds 
to personal worth or even to the 
enjoyment of life; but it is equally 
certain that want or even the neces- 
sity for excessive toil and care in 
order to obtain necessaries is in the 
highest degree unfavourable to 
mental or spiritual growth. 

The improvidence and reckless- 
ness of the lower orders are a 
topic of frequent remark, and of 
just censure, and this fact is fre- 
quently alluded to as something like 
a justification of the existing state 
of things; but it ought to be re- 
membered that their improvidence 
is a necessary result of the absence 
of that instruction unrighteously 
withheld from them, and of the 
vicious example set by their social 
superiors; their recklessness is a 
recklessness engendered by poverty 
and ignorance. 

It is likewise too apt to be as- 
sumed that any attempt to remove 
these inequalities is useless, from 
their being part of the design of 
Providence : that compensation for 
the injustice caused to individuals 
by such extremes will be given 
in a better world, but that it is 
futile to look for it here. This is 
the way people used to speak of 
plagues in the Middle Ages, which 
have since, by the adoption of wise 
sanitary measures, been entirely 
stamped out ; and this is still the 
manner in which many ignorant 
persons talk of various kinds of 
epidemics which, physicians assure 
us, might, by proper care and atten- 
tion, in every instance be prevented. 
Many more difficult tasks than 
bringing about by legal enactments 
@ more natural and equable distri- 
bution of the means of sub- 
sistence have been successfully 
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attempted; and this one also 
might in course of time be brought 
to a happy issue, if earnest men, 
instead of remaining supine and 
talking of the attempt as hopeless, 
bent their energies to remove the 
mass of prejudice and superstition 
which obstruct any vital reform, 
An absolute equality of property 
among all the individual units is 
of course not desirable. The Scrip- 
ture maxim referred to, ‘A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he 
possesseth,’ instead of being a rea- 
son for acquiescing in the pre- 
sent order of things, is rather one 
for using every legitimate effort, 
in the way of moral suasion, to 
alter it. If great resources in the 
hands of a few were productive 
of a vast excess of happiness and 
striking virtues on the part of the 
few, the defence of inequality would 
be very much stronger than it now 
can possibly be made. 

Political economists would do a 
good service by pointing out and 
stigmatising modes common in the 
present day of acquiring wealth 
without rendering any service to 
society in return, such as_ those 
practised by the speculator, which, 
although not condemned by public 
opinion in the same way, are open 
to precisely similar objections as 
gambling with cards or dice. Any 
practical suggestions as to how the 
chances of acquiring great wealth 
in special walks of life, and the 
liability of being suddenly reduced 
to poverty after years of industry, 
might be diminished, would also be 
of great value. A feasible scheme 
for this end would be a really great 
contribution to the science of poli- 
ticaleconomy. That chance should 
enter so largely into life is a great 
evil, and as far as possible means 
should be taken to have it elimi- 
nated. People generally would 
exert themselves more strenuously 
if there were an increased proba- 


bility that reward would be pro- 
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portioned to exertion. Boys at 
school and youths at college can be 
stimulated to great effort, but they 
must first have an assurance that 
there will be no chance or partiality, 
but perfect fairness as regards ap- 
portioning rewards to industry and 
ability. Men in this respect are no- 
wise different from boys; but it so 
happens that at the present time, 
from the whole structure of modern 
society, chance to an enormous ex- 
tent enters into life and paralyses 
effort. For although it is probably 
true that, under the existing state 
of things, a few ambitious persons 
desirous of becoming territorial lords 
or of founding families, may be in- 
cited to greater industry than they 
would be were the conditions of 
life such as to make an attempt of 
this kind utterly futile, still there 
can be little doubt that, on the 
whole, alike among professional 
men and merchants, much less good 
work is done than if success com- 
monly bore a more exact relation 
to knowledge and exertion. The 
calling in the present day where 
chance most reigns is of course 
the mercantile, with this result, that 
alter years of success and affluence 
men and their families are not un- 
frequently all at once reduced to 
poverty, while others almost lite- 
rally experience those sudden tran- 
sitions from low estate to great 
splendour which are the delight 
of children in fairy tales. Were 
those who obtain these exorbitant 
rewards the greatest benefactors 
of their species, such a con- 
dition of things were even then 
to be deplored. Suppose a man 
had written the Paradise Lost, in- 
vented the steam-engine, or gained 
the battle of Waterloo, that would 
be an excellent reason for holding 
him in honour and respect, and 
for taking measures to prevent his 
wanting anything that could pos- 
sibly promote his comfort or use- 
fulness ; but can any rational being 
aflirm that such an achievement 
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weuld afford grounds for giving the 
man (perhaps by a hundredfold) 
more wealth than he required? But 
if it be undesirable that even a hero 
or a man of genius should become 
enormously rich, what a miserable 
perversion of the nature of things is 
implied when immense wealth is 
constantly the reward, not of men 
who have done great services to 
their species, but of mean, vulgar, 
gold-hungry self-seekers, incapable 
of high thought or noble aspiration, 
distinguished chiefly by greed and 
covetousness. There can be no 
grosser error than to suppose that 
the man who makes money in the 
present day must have performed 
an important part in life, or even 
been specially industrious. A man 
may become a millionaire by taking 
mineral fields which happen to 
turn out immensely more valuable 
than he had any reason to anticipate, 
or he may attain the same end by 
quackery, not by supplying a better 
article than his neighbours, most 
likely a worse one, but by imposing 
on the public by more unprincipled 
puffery, and persevering reiteration 
of false but specious statements ; or 
lastly, and perhaps most smoothly 
and comfortably, he may attain a 
like end by becoming a skilful com- 
mercial speculator, that is, not by 
conducting any useful or necessary 
transfer of ‘property at all, but 
simply by becoming an adept at 
picking the pocket of the public. 
It would certainly be a great ad- 
vantage if some means could be 
devised by which less of the 
country’s wealth generally should 
get into the hands of mercantile 
men. To facilitate the transfer of 
the earth’s productions from where 
they are not needed to where they 
are, although a despised calling 
among a great nation of antiquity, 
is a necessity of life, and therefore 
a perfectly honourable and useful 
occupation. It is not, however, one 
which ordinarily demands either 
high faculties or great attainments, 
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and there must consequently be 
some important defect in the laws 
andsocial arrangements of acountry 
when it is exorbitantly rewarded. 
Something must be done, and that 
speedily too, if British merchants, 
manufacturers, and mechanics are 
to retain the respect of their own 
countrymen or of foreigners. The 
present eagerness to acquire money 
without industry, the so general 
absence of all honourable ambition 
to give a sound good article rather 
than to get an extravagant price 
for a worthless one, and the ut- 
terly disgraceful habit of appropri- 
ating the accidental gains of trade 
to purposes of mere vanity and 
luxury, indicate a state of moral 
feeling in the commercial world 
utterly wrong and debasing. The 
evil effects of the existing system 
of individual competition are ap- 
parent to almost everyone—first, in 
the deterioration it tends to produce 
in the quality of manufactured ar- 
ticles, and the advantages it thus 
gives to competitors least restrained 
by principle and a sense of honour, 
those whose maxim is to obtain the 
maximum price for the greatest 
apparent but the least real value, 
and the consequent disadvantage 
in which it places all honourable 
traders; and second, in the great 
opportunities it leaves for chance 
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attention of political economists. 
It will never be well with com- 
mercial men, or indeed with any 
others, until a really high sense of 
honour, founded on a just appre- 
ciation of true economical prin- 
ciples, becomes general among 
them. What the members of 
@ community should aim at, is 
not the possession of a useless 
superfluity for themselves indi- 
vidually, but that their fellow- 
countrymen, and their fellow-men 
indeed generally, without respect to 
nationality, should become more 
prosperous materially; so that no 
one ushered into existence will lack 
without any fault of his own the 
decencies of life as well as a sound 
edneation, or afterwards be so op- 
pressed and jaded by the difficulty 
of obtaining bare necessaries as 
to be without the opportunity of 
mental and moral growth. Con- 
sidering the improvements which 
have taken place in the arts of life 
in England, how much of the rough 
toilsome work formerly done by 
man is now performed by ma- 
chinery, there seems no good reason 
(were some plan devised of better 
apportioning wages to work) why 
any one manor woman should want 
food, sound education, and the 
means of self-culture. 

As has been already remarked, 
where commonplace writers on 
Political Economy are apt to err, 
is in regarding the increase of 
wealth as an end in itself; whereas 
the only end in life really worth 
striving after is to make men and 
women noble. To regard the ac- 
cumulation of wealth as of any 
real value in itself, is as if the agri- 
culturist should regard his work 
as done when he had made a large 
accumulation of manure and agri- 
cultural implements in a certain 
place. The only use of wealth is 
by employing it judiciously to the 
wants of man to produce a fine 
crop of intelligent, brave, heroic 
men and women. Are the rich 
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really the better for their vast 
accumulations? Many, perhaps 
most, would both be sounder in 
body and mind had their means 
been scantier. But the poor, like 
soil which has not received the 
tiller’s care, are certainly the worse 
for their poverty. Surely, some- 
thing more than an exhausting 
struggle for the bare necessaries of 
life, a mere animal existence, might, 
for the great mass of men, have 
been attainable. 

Proposals for disestablishing and 
disendowing the Church have of 
late been common, not without 
some reason, for the clergy have in 
many ways been unfaithful to their 
high calling. It seems, however, 
rather astonishing that reformers did 
not first propose to disendow the 
landowners. The Establishedclergy 
are, in not a few instances, faithful, 
hard-working men, truly desirous 
to make their fellows wiser and 
better, and they are not as a rule 
extravagantly paid for their ser- 
vices. The landlords, on the other 
hand, have enormous endowments 
from the nation, and are in too 
many instances worse than triflers. 
Those whom fortune has favoured 
with large means would do well for 
their own sakes, if not from the 
infinitely better motive of pity and 
sympathy with their suffering 
fellows, to discover what duty en- 
joins before it be too late. A crisis 
may be nearer than they dream of. 
* Political revolutions,’ it has been 
said, ‘are at bottom the clash of 
material interests.’ The discon- 
tent with the present order of 
things is well illustrated by work- 
men’s strikes, now such a common 
occurrence. The operative classes 
have at last recognised that the 
wealth of the world is most un- 
equally and unjustly distributed, 
and have at length succeeded in ob- 
taining ampler leisure and higher 
remuneration than they formerly 
enjoyed. Their dissatisfaction with 
their outward condition was en- 
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tirely warranted by the circum. 
stances of the case. Men engaged 
in useful labour, whether with head 
or hands, deserve to be well treated 
—to be neither oppressed with ex- 
cessive toil nor rendered over. 
anxious about the future, by in- 
ability, from scanty remuneration, 
to make an adequate provision 
against sickness or old age. If 
mankind must suffer, civil polity 
should so contrive that the suffering 
may fall with as little severity as 
possible on the frugal and in. 
dustrious. While, however, the 
cluims of labour are by no means 
excessive in view of the country’s 
wealth, it is to be feared that these 
demands often involve hardship on 
those who are little, if at all, to 
blame for the present state of 
things. In very many cases the 
employers of skilled artisans are by 
no means extravagantly remune- 
rated for the attention and anxiety 
incident to their calling. Those 
who absorb an undue proportion of 
the country’s wealth are rather the 
landowning class, and the distri- 
buting class, or merchants and 
shopkeepers. ‘The services usually 
performed by the former for their 
large incomes are preserving par- 
tridges and other wild birds that 
they may afterwards enjoy the 
sport of destroying them with 
powder and shot. For doing this 
work some men receive as much 
as a hundred thousand a year. 
But a section of the landowning 
class likewise devotes a _ portion 
of time to what is usually called 
legislation for the good of the 
nation, and the above result is a 
sample of what laws can be made 
to sanction, and a large majority of 
an exceedingly long-sutiering and 
credulous public can be made ‘to 
believe is the only conceivable 
order of things, and founded on 
principles of absolute justice. 
There are various ways, on the 
other hand, in which the distributing 
class absorbs an undue proportion 
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of the people’s wealth. In every 
town, for instance, shopkeepers are 
far too numerous, necessitating the 
payment from the public of an 
enhanced price for articles of con- 
sumption. All this useless labour, 
and all the previous unproductive 
labour occasioned by various trans- 
fers of the articles among the dif- 
ferent grades of mercantile men 
since they left the hands of the 
grower or producer, are an ad- 
dition to the cost which must ulti- 
mately fall on theconsumer. Most 
part of the work now done by in- 
dividual merchants and shopkeepers 
in the various towns of England, 
might very well be done by the 
municipalities themselves, and the 
profits derived from this trade 
would be sufficient not only to 
cover the current expenditure now 
defrayed by taxation, but also to in- 
augurate many valuable sanitary 
and other improvements. A very 
proper beginning to such a move- 
ment would be for the various 
boroughs to take the liquor traffic 
into their own hands. The mere 
economical gain from so doing 
would be the smallest advantage, 
as on this system there would 
be no temptation to multiply the 
number of spirit shops beyond 
the wants of the community, and 
the stricter supervision it would 
then be possible to practise would 
have no slight influence in restrain- 
ing the tendency to excess, now 
such a formidable evil. 

Carrying the same principle into 
other walks of life, the munici- 
palities might likewise take much 
of the work performed by rival pro- 
fessional men into their own hands. 
For instance, it would be a great 
boon to many if well-qualified law- 
yers were in the employment of 
each community, whose duty it 
would be, for a mere nominal fee, to 
give the inhabitants what legal ad- 
vice they required. Men are ob- 
viously entitled to demand that no 
unnecessary obstacles in the shape 
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of expense, formality, or mystery 
should frustrate their desire to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the laws, but 
that every facility and encourage- 
ment should be given to enable all 
to comprehend, as far as possible, 
enactments which they are bound to 
obey. 

One great advantage of having 
the work of lawyers minimised 
would be the prevention of an im- 
mense waste of brain-power. Many 
men of intellectual eminence have 
essayed to make the study of that 
mass of unscientific rubbish, Eng- 
lish law, the business of their lives, 
with the result that many of the 
gifted aspirants throw it aside in a 
few years with disgust, and the 
others who, from ambition, neces- 
sity, or love of gain, hold on, are 
morally and mentally mutilated. 
It needs no philosopher to perceive 
that the constant application of the 
understanding to mere arbitrary 
rules, founded on no enlightened 
basis of reason or justice, and the 
habit of continually referring to 
these as oracles from which there is 
no appeal, must of necessity cramp 
and debilitate the mind. No other 
explanation is required for the well- 
known fact that successfal bar- 
risters on entering Parliament so 
generally disappoint the expecta- 
tions of their friends by showing 
themselves incapable of rising to 
even that low standard of mental 
breadth requisite for what is at pre- 
sent regarded as successful states- 
manship in England. 

The world could very well do 
with half the mercantile men and 
lawyers to be found in it at present. 
To that extent at least, these classes 
are entirely useless and superfluous, 
and to the country at large all use- 
less labour is a clear economical loss. 
But for such work thrown away, 
manufacturers, agriculturists, and 
artisans would receive larger re- 
muneration, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, the money they received 
for their labour would have greater 
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purchasing power. It is also to be 
hoped that, as society rises out of 
its present chaotic and barbarous 
state, the classes generally who 
really perform the valuable work of 
life will receive something more 
like adequate recompense for their 
labours. Much of the best work of 
the world, and a very undue pro- 
portion of the tedious and irksome 
duties, are at present performed by 
women, for which they receive a 
shamefully inadequate remunera- 
tion. The literary and scientific 
classes are in too many instances in 
an equally woeful plight. The 
community in its own interests 
ought to recognise that every 
humble but sincere and honest 
worker in literature, in science, 
or in art, ought, as far as possible, 
to have secured to him leisure and 
freedom from distracting and irri- 
tating cares. 

Before, however, much can be 
done by direct legislation to re- 
medy these evils, there must be 


a fundamental change in the popu- 


lar ideas on many subjects. Men 
must learn to discern that not a few 
of the maxims hitherto regarded as 
almost intuitive moral and economic 
truths are utter delusions incul- 
cated by interested persons for 
their own selfish ends. They must 
at least recognise that property is 
not more sacred than life, and that 
as a country is perfectly justified 
in calling upon any of her sons 
to sacrifice life when the general 
interest demands such sacrifice, 
so may the country most properly 
at any time make such changes in 
the laws relating to private pro- 
perty as seem expedient for the 
general welfare. One would sup- 
pose the merest tyro would perceive 
that no man has a greater natural 
right to property than his fellows. 
The actually existent rights are 
simply rights which law gives, and 
what law gives law can take away. 
Right legislation on suci matters 
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consists in doing what will produce 
the greatest intellectual and moral 
worth among the entire community. 
On no principle of State policy or 
morality can the slightest justifi- 
cation be found for those claims by 
which thousands of our countrymen 
are crowded together to a degree 
utterly inconsistent with health and 
comfort, solely to gratify the mon- 
strous greed of selfish landowners, 
Mr. Mill’s proposal, that the un. 
earned increment in the value of 
landed property, with certain quali- 
fications and allowances, should 
henceforth be recognised as be- 
longing to the State, is a good one, 
and if adopted would be a great 
amelioration of the present state of 
things. The same writer, in his 
treatiseon Political Economy, makes 
some excellent suggestions as to the 
expediency of Parliament passing a 
law to restrict the amount anyone 
can be permitted to receive by be- 
quest to a moderate competency, 
seeing that no good purpose is served 
by any individual having more than 
this. A worse system than the 
English one, by which so often the 
great bulk of a man’s property 
goes to the eldest son, could hardly 
be devised ; and Dr. Johnson’s argu- 
mentin its favour (if meant for more 
than a stroke of humour), that it 
made only one fool in a family in- 
stead of a number, is not one likely 
to carry much conviction. What 
at present usually goes to the forma- 
tion of a fool might otherwise ap- 
plied go to form many gifted men. 
The French law in reference to 
bequests, on the other hand, 
whereby in most cases a man is 
compelled at death to make an 
equal distribution of his property 
among all his children, is open to 
other objections. That a man should 
be not only allowed, but actually 
compelled, whatever the circum- 
stances, to leave his whole fortune to 
perhaps only one or two children, is 
eminently absurd, and besides an 
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equal distribution is not necessarily 
an equitable one. There may be 
circumstances on account of which 
justice and impartiality would de- 
mand that one member of a family 
should receive more than another. 
For instance, at present, a parent 
might with great propriety in very 
many cases leave a larger share of 
his savings to daughters than to sons, 
as a slight compensation for the in- 
justice with which women are now 
treated by society in being excluded 
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from nearly all lucrative occu- 
pations. 

It will be perceived that the drift 
of the foregoing remarks is to show 
that the aim of Political Economy 
is a good aim, an increase of the 
general wealth ; but that the science 
is from its very nature essentially 
ancillary, the object proposed being 
utterly valueless by itself, and only 
valuable as means to the mental and 
spiritual progress of the race. 


Wim Morton. 





DEAN STANLEY AT ST. ANDREWS.! 


‘JT wouldn’t do,’ was the reply 

of an eminent Anglican Bishop, 
when asked some years since to 
preach in a Perthshire parish 
church: ‘It wouldn’t do.’ From 
his point of view the Bishop was 
probably right. No law, indeed, 
forbade his preaching: the pulpits 
of the Church of Scotland have 
by recent legislation of its Supreme 
Court been opened to the Clergy 
of other National Churches. But 
the feeling of a great number, pos- 
sibly a considerable majority, of the 
members of the judicious Bishop’s 
own Church, both lay and clerical, 
would have been against it: and 
had he preached in that ugly little 
kirk in Strathtay, the Bishop would 
in all likelihood not have been 
where he is to-day. That which 
he did not venture to do, the Dean 
of Westminster has done on re- 
peated occasions in the last six 
years. Dean Stanley’sappearance in 
a Scotch pulpit has always attracted 
a densely crowded congregation ; 
and he has met the, warmest pos- 
sible welcome from many leading 
Scotch ecclesiastics, not all of them 
of his own theological school. 
Throughout the Anglican Church, 
his Scotch sermons have been far 
from meeting universal approval. 
Thetheory of the Dean’sappearances 
in Scotland was briefly summed 
up by a leading periodical in the 
statement that being tired of the 
Abbey and the Prayer-Book, he was 
rushing about looking for all sorts of 
strange pulpits to preachfrom. The 
philosophy of the illustrious Broad- 
Churchman’s procedure would be 
very differently stated by the best 
of the National Clergy North of the 
Tweed. Whether indeed it tends 


towards that drawing nearer of the 
remaining National Establishments 
which in these days many good 
men long for, is a debateable ques- 
tion. The Dean is so exceptional 
a man that in some matters he 
represents no one but himself. And 
his recognition of the Presbyterian 
Establishment as within the pale 
of the Church Catholic, has irritated 
good Anglicans who little know 
the profound sympathy they would 
meet, the singular similarity in 
diversity they would find, in the 
Church of Macleod, Caird, Tulloch, 
Story, Burns, Lees, Leishman, John 
Macleod. Archbishop Thomson of 
York and Bishop Wilberforce did 
indeed conduct Divine service, ac- 
cording to the usual order, in a 
Scotch parish church. But Dean 
Stanley, after having preached in 
a Scotch Kirk, did not go away 
and say he had not. He did not 
even declare that he regarded him- 
self as having conducted a Mission 
Service in a heathen land. He 
preached exactly as he would have 
preached in Westminster Abbey; 
and he practised no mystification 
whatsoever as to the thing he had 
done. 

It was a happy thought to bring 
together in the volume just pub- 
lished some permanent memorial of 
his appearances, both academic and 
ecclesiastical, in that ancient city, 
a city which a most competent 
authority has pronounced a cross 
between Ozford and St. Davids, 
where his counsels are so valued 
and where the man is so loved. 
Some folk have heard it said, by a 
very eminent Oxford don, that 
Dean Stanley can be terribly pro- 
voking when he pleases: but at 
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St. Andrews no mortal ever saw 
the faintest shadow of that dan- 
gerous capacity. Everything was 
sweet and smooth; and the good 
Dean won the hearts of old and 
young, learned and unlearned, and 
(if the phrase be permitted) of 
high and low. He had grown fond 
of St. Andrews before he had any 
official connection with it: Few men 
have ever so thoroughly appreciated 
the charm of its position and its 
associations ; and by special felicity 
the man and the mountain met 
when he was elected Rector of the 
University in 1874. The election 
is by the votes of the students; and 
the majority was a very narrow one 
over the Marquis of Salisbury. 
The office is held for three years ; 
and one address, on his inaugura- 
tion, is required of the Rector. 
Following the example set by Mr. 
Froude, Dean Stanley gave two: 
one in March 1875, the other in 
March 1877. The inaugural ad- 
dress stands first in this volume. 
It is followed by the parting address 
to the students delivered on Friday, 
March 16 in the present year. The 
Sunday after the Dean preached at 
morning service in the pretty chapel 
of St. Salvator’s College, which is 
seated for a small congregation of 
250, being used as the church of the 
little parish of St. Leonard; and in 
the afternoon he preached in the 
parish church of St. Andrews to a 
congregation which crowded pews 
and passages, numbering near 3,000 
souls. The two sermons of that 
memorable Sunday follow the final 
address to the students: the three 

discourses forming a connected dis- 

cussion, in which Dean Stanley’s 

theological stand-point is largely 

developed. The remainder of the 

volume is occupied by the Dean’s 

first public voice at St. Andrews; 

& sermon preached in the parish 

church to a like multitude on 

August 25, 1872, being the Ter- 

centenary of the Massacre of St. 

Bartholomew. 
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It is nothing new to any one who 
is well read in Dean Stanley’s 
works, but still it is striking to 
observe as a characteristic of those 
remarkable discourses which is over 
all their other characteristics, the 
skill with which every bit of local 
association and personal colouring 
is made the most of in each and all. 
‘We know well at St. Andrews 
what is the view of the ocean ;’ and, 
discoursing of Greatness, attention 
is turned to ‘the elements of great- 
ness in the most obvious example 
—our own University of St. An- 
drews.’ Every incident and memory 
connected with the three buildings 
in which he spoke (the addresses to 
the students were delivered in the 
University Library) was turned to 
account. The first address, spe- 
cially, on The Study of Greatness, is 
steeped in St. Andrews: it shows 
that Dean Stanley bas, if not ideal- 
ized it into glory, at least drawn in 
its spirit as few have done. He 
sees in the gaunt ruins, the stern 
shore, the wind-swept streets, what 
very many of the inhabitants of 
the famous place have never seen. 
‘ The very ideal of a little University 
City!’ was Mr. Froude’s judgment, 
looking at it from two miles’ dis- 
tance, where the Estuary of the 
Eden joins the Bay: and Dr. 
Liddon, with the glories of Oxford 
(just left) in his mind, confessed 
the sad and solemn influence of 
gray St. Andrews. Yet Mr. Smith 
states that wandering in a summer 
twilight under the ruins (how 
ruined!) of the great Cathedral, 
and looking along South Street, he 
was moved to exclaim to an intel- 
ligent native whom he met, ‘ Well, 
this is one of the most interesting 
spots in Europe.’ The answer he 
received was, ‘God bless my soul! 
You don’t say so?’ For use 

lessens marvel: and you must carry 

with you, to St. Andrews as to other 

places, what you are to find there. 

Never did pilgrim more capable of 

seeing all that can be seen with the 
00 
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mind’s eye, visit that stern head- 
land that looks straight to Norway 
with nothing between but the 
German Ocean. Fresh from the 
abiding magnificence of his own 
great Abbey, lovingly cherished by 
all Englishmen worth counting, 
Dean Stanley has not failed to feel 
the deepest interest in the gaunt 
and awful ruins of the ancient 
glory of the seat of the Scotch 
Primacy: relics, few and sad, some- 
times grand, sometimes of an 
exquisite and pathetic beauty, of 
an inexpressible glory, wrecked 
through savage madness, and de- 
plorable deadness to all truth and 
good lasting through dismal years. 
Nor, to one of the Dean’s nature, 
can there fail to be a tie of personal 
concern in the brotherhood of the 
two Apostles: the one, giving a 
name to his own St. Peter’s, the 
other to St. Andrew’s Church and 
City. As devotion to St. Peter 
led to the raising of Westminster 
Abbey, so the relics of his Brother 
gave sacredness to the soil of St. 
Andrews. The wrecked Cathedral 
(which may yet rise again) can 
claim some kindred with ‘ the most 
august church in Christendom.’ 
They were memorable days in 
the quiet annals of St. Andrews 
which the Rector spent in the pre- 
cincts of his University : surrounded 
by youths and by men eager to 
hear all he said, and sure to re- 
member vividly all the circum. 
stances of their meeting. At two 
evening gatherings of a quasi-social 
character, Dean Stanley managed 
to exchange a sentence or two with 
each student separately: and never 
was any man’s nervous energy more 
called-upon than was his during 
those eager days in which he was 
hardly allowed to cease from talking, 
the nights between being abridged to 
the minimum. It need not be said 
that the sweetness and unaffected- 
ness of the man were there as else- 
where. And the coming of such a 
comet into the sober life of the 
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place was stimulating and lifting-up 
to both students and professors. 
A largeness and nobleness breathed 
from the Dean’s discourses by 
which the smallness which tends to 
characterise the thinking and the 
relations of a little community was 
pleasantly effaced rather than re- 
buked. It is not now, happily, as 
it is recorded to have been in 
departed days, when one of the 
greatest of Scotch professors de- 
clared, with characteristic vehe- 
mence, that ‘Hell was a quiet and 
friendly place to live in compared 
with St. Andrews.’ That unhappy 
time is wholly gone, if it ever 
existed at all, which may be doubted. 
But St. Andrews remains somewhat 
like a pretty big Cathedral Close, 
with its drawbacks and its advan- 
tages. Sometimes it might even be 
likened to a considerable family, 
whose members grow so familiar that 
they tell the truth to one another 
with almost an excessive candour. 
Yet, with if all, few of those who 
know the place and the people well 
would desire to goelsewhere. The 
larger emoluments of other Uni- 
versities sometimes tempt away a 
professor: but such a one goes un- 
willingly, and often looks back. As 
for matters ecclesiastical, it may 
suffice to say that no incumbent of 
St. Andrews ever left it, save for a 
better world. 

It was a cheerful time, too, that 
time of the Rector’s stay. He was 
not always expanding the students’ 
minds, nor ennobling their aims. 
He looked on, with profound in- 
terest, at their athletic sports. 
Castle, Cathedral, Abbey: the 
places where martyrs were burnt and 
witches drowned: the thick copse- 
wood, once Magus Moor, where 
poor Archbishop Sharpe was deli- 
berately murdered (they took three- 
quarters of an hour hacking at him) 
by the most conscientious ruffians 
who ever massacred a helpless and 
unresisting old man with his daugh- 
ter by his side and then went and 
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held a prayer-meeting of protracted 
duration : all these, time after time, 
appealed to the instincts of one 
who is first a historian and then a 
theologian, and who has a pro- 
found concern in whatever may be 
called ‘an ecclesiastical curiosity.’ 
Nor did the Dean disdain to be 
amused by local and ephemeral 
satire. The Portraits in Pitch, al- 
ready described in this magazine, 
were duly appreciated by one who 
knows some little of most of the 
individuals somewhat unfavourably 
sketched in them. And many will 
remember that he was duly tickled 
by a curious poem, sent anony- 
mously by an Anglican clergyman, 
in which (closely following Cole- 
ridge) the writer had alluded to the 
multitudes attracted to St. Paul’s 


by the great preaching of Canon 
Liddon. It began thus : 


In old Cockaigne did Liddon Khan 
A stately preaching-house decree : 

Where Orthodoxy’s river ran, 

Through caverns measureless to man, 
From Fudge to Fiddle-dee. 


If the Canon shonld see these 
lines he will pardon them. He has 
no warmer admirers than some of 
those who smiled at a crotchety 
man’s description of a work outside 
his sympathy. And Dr. Liddon, 
ruling those thousands from the 
pulpit of the great church of Lon- 
don, and making that a tower of 
strength to Anglicanism which was 
once a weakness, may well smile at 
the exceptional carpings of one man 
ina million. He who erected the 
new reredos in Westminster Abbey 
was delighted to receive a letter on 
the subject, which began 
miserable Idolater ! 

Such as read Dean Stanley’s 
rectorial addresses, not having heard 
them delivered, miss a great deal. 
Those who were present will re- 
member the immense effect pro- 
duced when they were spoken by 
sentences which on the printed page 
are as the locomotive with the fire 
raked-out and the steam 


Thou 


gone. 
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Every one has sometimes heard a 
written address, a very able and 
eloquent address, delivered amid 
surroundings that made it inex- 
pressibly unfit, and even absurd. 
Now, what one felt in hearing both 
these addresses, notably the first of 
the two, was the absolute perfection 
with which they fitted time and 
place and people. You were aware 
that the right thing was being said 
in the right way. How the words 
said hit the St. Andrews students ! 
Some have seen those young fellows, 
who are really fine fellows and 
easily swayed by such as set them- 
selves en rapport with them, rubbed 
the wrong way: and then, as the 
Bishop before-mentioned said, Ii 
wouldn’t do. As an American his- 
torian would have put it, They riled 
up like wild-cats. These youths 
have been known in departed years 
(dreadful to relate) to carry off the 
bell-handle of an unpopular pro- 
fessor; to interrupt the gravest 
counsels by a chorus in connection 
with John Brown’s Body (supposed 
to be some small religious denomi- 
nation): to hurl the fish at the 
head of Authority, and the shower 
of peas at that of Judicial Wisdom, 
For Dean Stanley, they had only 
thunders of applause. The relation 
between the illustrious Rector and 
the young Students, from the first 
sentence of his address to the last, 
was that of sympathy, kindly and 


perfect. Every word went home. 
Every word pushed the right way. 


Most Scotch folk have heard many 
rectorial addresses: and the com- 
mon testimony would be that their 
adaptation was good. Here it was 
supreme. It is simply impossible 
that a Rector should have said 
what he had to say in a better 
fashion. Nor wasit art you thought 
of. It was the necessary intuition 
and sympathy of a genial and gener- 
ous nature. 


The scene was striking. One 
5 

very long 

with great 


002 


recals the old library, 
and somewhat narrow: 
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volumes on three sides, and many 
windows in the side looking south 
on the hills which make the Back- 
bone of Fife: with a gallery round 
the sides without windows: a home- 
like fire blazing at one end; above 
it, the portrait of some departed 
Chancellor of the University ; and 
above that, the two words from 
Homer which Lord Campbell said 
spurred him on to the woolsack. 
Through the open door, at the other 
end of the hall, a portrait of Lord 
Melville, once Chancellor, looks in: 
a masterpiece of Wilkie: standing 
out from the canvas, and alive. 
The body of the hall is crowded 
with students, those in the faculty 
of Arts wearing the scarlet gown: 
official persons sit under the gal- 
leries: the galleries are packed with 
ladies. The time of waiting is 
beguiled by songs. The Body al- 
ready named is referred to: anda 
lyric concerning A Brewer’s Horse 
is rendered, with incredible pathos, 
to a grave air. Often have St. 
Andrews students, grown old and 
risen to dignities, been heard to recal 
and seek to execute that familiar 
strain. Sharp to the moment ap- 
pointed, the procession of University 
authorities enters. All stand up, 
as it advances in single file, pre- 
ceded by three robed Bedelli, bear- 
ing massive maces of silver; one, 
a marvel of intricate beauty, taken 
from Bishop Kennedy's grave. The 
Rector comes next, wearing a re- 
markably shabby gown, venerable 
for antiquity but not otherwise: 
then follow Principals and Profes- 
sors. These authorities are ranged 
under the Aitv dporeveey. A prayer 
is read in Latin, by the Senior 
Principal, whose commanding pre- 
sence and voice are all that could 
be desired for such an occasion. 
But alas, the prayer is preceded by 
the ugly and heathenish Precemur 
which at St. Andrews has sup- 
planted the beautiful Oremus of 
universal Christian use. Must we 
be heathen, rather than follow the 
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Missal in saying Let us Pray? 
Surely Jenny Geddes herself could 
see nothing Poppish in that, if you 
are to pray in Latin at all; which 
is undoubtedly suggestive of The 
Beast. Finally, amid ringing cheers 
which last long, the Dean steps on 
a little platform, and spreads out 
his address on a desk before him : 
then, with a benignant smile on the 
eager and mobile face, waits for 
silence. 

In due time it came; and the 
address was listened to with earnest 
attention, broken only by loud 
applause. The reader would not 
guess what were the passages 
which elicited thunders, necessita- 
ting a long pause. Here is one: 

‘ None can foretell for himself or 
for others what great possibilities 
may be wrapt up in his future 
years. When Andrew Melville 


was a student in this College, John 
Douglas, who was Rector of the 
University, used to take the puny 
orphan youth between his knees, 


question him on his studies, and 
say, “My silly fatherless and 
motherless boy, it’s ill to witt what 
God may make of thee yet.” Ido 
not presume on the same familiarity : 
but I venture to say to the youngest, 
humblest student here present, “ It 
is hard to know what God will 
make of thee yet.” ’ 

The whole passage was loudly 
applauded. But the clause here 
put in Italics was received with 
shouts and stampings which did 
not cease till after long delay. It 
was so too when, in speaking of the 
young Archbishop Stuart who was 
killed at Flodden with his father 
James IV., the Dean mentioned that 
amid his moral and physical per- 
fections, the single blemish was 
‘the shortness of sight which he 
shared in common with many mo- 
dern students;’ and when the 
mention of the boy-primate (for he 
was made Archbishop at eighteen) 
was thus concluded : 

‘But alas! he was slain by his 
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father’s side on the field of Flodden. 
Of all “the flowers of the forest” 
that were there “ wede away,” 
surely none was more lovely, more 
precious, than this young Marcellus 
of the Scottish Church. If he fell 
under the memorable charge of my 
namesake on that fatal day, may he 
accept thus late the lament which 
a kinsman of his foe would fain 
pour over his untimely bier.’ 

It may be doubted whether Mar- 
mion is a trustworthy historical 
authority. But there was some- 
thing irresistible in the apology 
made by the gentle Dean of the 
nineteenth century for the possible 
proceedings of the ferocious cow- 
stealer of September 1513. 

There was something remarkable 
in the fashion in which, somewhere 
or other in these rectorial addresses, 
something was said, delicately, dis- 
tantly, kindly, in praise of a sur- 
prising number of the speaker’s 
special friends. From the Queen 
downwards, whose Journal is quoted 
approvingly (p. 49), it becomes al- 
most amusing to count up the 
number of individuals (all dear to 
the Dean, all popular with his au- 
dience) of whom a good word is 
briefly said. No doubt, one is made 
to observe that the key to Dean 
Stanley’s favourable appreciation 
lies either in personal regard, or in 
sharing and echoing his peculiar 
theological views. To be of the 
same mind, after all, is a chief tie to 
the very Broadest of Churchmen. 
In the catalogue of recent Scotch 
Churchmen who have done good 
work, given at the close of the 
second address, no mention was 
made of Professor Flint, though he 
had been transferred from St. 
Andrews to Edinburgh only a few 
months before, and though his stand- 
ing is beyond comparison higher 
than that of several of the worthy 
persons commended. And it seemed 
strange, in a rollof Scotch preachers, 
that no room was found for the in- 
comparable orator Guthrie. But 
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the theologian must either be 
broad, or else crotchety, who would 
quite please the Dean. 

Of course it need not be said that 
the anxiety to say a favourable 
word of everybody which does not 
greatly please in one who has any- 
thing to gain by doing so, is pure 
goodness and kindness in a great 
man far above all idea of promotion 
and well aware how his least word 
would be prized. And in the pre- 
sence of the retiring Rector of the 
little University of St. Andrews, 
there can be little question who is 
to-day (take him for all in all) the 
greatest man in the great Church 
of England. 

It is pleasanter, when we turn 
from what in some cases must be 
regarded as personal puffery to the 
praise of the sacred place where 
these things were said. Never have 
the charms and memories of the 
little city been brought together so 
fully, so eloquently. As the most 
graceful panegyric on the Church 
of Scotland which probably was 
ever written, came from the An- 
glican Dean, so the completest cata- 
logue of all that gives St. Andrews 
its character comes from the Oxford 
professor. 

The University of St. Andrews is not— 
as some measure greatness—-a great Uni- 
versity. It is indeed the smallest of all, 
in numbers, in influence, and in wealth. 
But in some of the elements of real 
grandeur it stands the first of the uni- 
versities of Scotland, amongst the first of 
the historic localities of Great Britain, 
Look at its natural features, which, unlike 
those of the English universities, contained 
from the very beginning the germs of its 
subsequent fortunes. It is the eastern 
Land's End of Scotland, the counterpart of 
the romantic seat of the ancient British 
Primacy, the western sanctuary of the 
Welsh St. David. Figure it to yourselves 
as it may be traced in its earliest nomen- 
clature, when Magus Moor was still a wild 
morass, when its promontory was still the 
‘ Muck Ross,’ the ‘headland’ of the fierce 
‘wild boar,’ whose gigantic tusks were long 
hung over the altar of the cathedral. 
Look at the encircling rocks, the sandy 
beach, where the founders of your early 
civilisation stood at bay against the war- 
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riors who, hardly less fierce than the boars 
and wolves, came pouring down from the 
inland hills. Explore the ecxverns of the 
beetling cliffs, into which, according to the 
fine old legend, tiie bones of St. Andrew, 
first called of the Apostles, came drifting 
without oar or sail from the shores of 
Achaia, the type of the silent process by 
which Christian piety and Grecian culture 
were to penetrate at last into these rugged 
coasts and illuminate these northern skies. 
In the rude outline of the Chapel of Our 
Lady of the Rock, we trace the last stand 
which the old Culdee worship, without 
development, without order, made in its 
latest struggle against the giant after- 
growth of medieval civilisation which 
overshadowed and overwhelmed it, In 
that group of antique edifices, the 
Sanctuary or Cell of the Royal Mount (Kil- 
ry-mont), unrivalled in the British Is- 
lands, save on the Rock of Cashel, thus 
concentrating in one focus on this extremity 
of Fife the successive stages of northern 
Ecclesiastical polity, we see the shifting of 
the pole of the religious and national iife 
of the Scottish kingdom from the arebi- 
pelago of the Celtic West to the shores of 
the Norse and German Ocean; transferring 
the stone of Fate from Dunstaffnage to the 
mound of Destiny at Scone; diverting the 
regal sepulchres from the wild graveyard 
of Iona to the royal abbey of Dunferm- 
line; transforming the wandering mission 
of the Irish outlaw Columba into the 
settled hierarchy of the Anglo-Norman 
Church of Margaret and David. Then 
came that thrilling scene which the vic- 
torious Scotsman must ever recal with 
pride, and which even the vanquished Eng- 
lishman must regard with 
when Robert Bruce came, with all the 
nobles of a restored and emancipated 
Scotland, to the consecration of the great 
cathedral as the trophy and memorial of 
the triumph of Bannockburn, in which the 
patron saint of Scotland was supposed to 
have borne so conspicuous a part. Out of 
that union of ecclesiastical and patriotic 
splendour it came to pass that the Cross of 
St. Andrew, which after all the storms of 
nature and of man still remains sculptured 
on your mouldering walls, passed into the 
royal banner of Scotland. In like manner 
the Primacy of St. Andrews, at last burst- 
ing the yoke which had hitherto placed the 
Church of Scotland under the foreign 
dominion of the aspiring prelates of Can- 
terbury or York, became itself a pledge 
and badge of the independence of the 
nation; and then by that instinct, in- 
eradicable alike in the darkest and most 
enlightened ages, of the natural union 
between religion and 
liberty and learning, there sprang up under 


admiration, 
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the shadow of the metropolitan cathedral, 
in the freed church of the freed kingdom 
of Scotland, the earliest of Scottish uni- 
versitics. 

This Temple, as of another Minerva, 
planted as on another storm-vexed Cape of 
Sunium—this secluded sanctuary of ancient 
wisdom, with the foamflakes of the Nor- 
thern Ocean driving through its streets, 
with the skeleton of its antique magnifi- 
cence lifting up its gaunt arms into the 
sky—still carries on the tradition of its 
first beginnings. Two voices sound through 
it—‘ one is of the sea, one of the’ cathedral 
—‘each a mighty voice;’ two inner cor- 
responding voices also, which, in any in- 
stitution that has endured and deserves to 
endure, must be heard in unison—the voice 
of a potent past, and the voice of an in- 
vigorating future.—Pp. 9-13. 

It may interest the reader to con- 
trast this heroic praise of St. An- 
drews and its University with an- 
other eulogium, not less sympathe- 
tic though pitched in a lower key, 
from the Journal of Lord Cockburn. 
That eminent Judge wrote in May 
1844. The place has grown much 


larger in these thirty-three years. 


There is no single spot in Scotland 
equally full of historical interest. ° 
There is no place in this country over 
which the genius of antiquity lingers so 
impressively. The associations of ancient 
venerableness which belong so peculiarly 
to St. Andrews are less disturbed by the 
repugnances of later ages than in any place 
I can think of, where thecharms of antiquity 
are opposed to those of living convenience. 
The colleges which, though young in com- 
parison with the Cathedral, the Tower, and 
the Castle, are co-eval with the age of the 

teformation, instead of interfering with the 

sentiment of the place, bring down the 
evidence of its learning to a nearer period, 
and prolong the appropriate feeling. The 
taste of some of these modern additions 
may be doubted, but the old academic 
edifices are in excellent keeping with the 
still older ruins. The colleges display 
many most interesting remains, especially 
the University Library. 

It is the asylum of repose: a city of 
refuge for those who can’t live in the 
country, but wish for as little town as 
possible. All is in unison with the ruins, 
the still surviving edifices, the academical 
institutions, and the past history of the 
place. On the whole, it is the best Pompeii 
in Scotland. Ifthe professors and students 
be not learned and studious, it is their own 
fault. They have everything to excite 
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ambition—books, tranquillity, and old in- 
spiration. If anything more were needed, 
they have it in their extensive links, their 
singular rocks, their miles of the most 
admirable hard dry sand. There cannot 
be better sea walks. The prospects are 
not very good, except perhaps on such a 
day as I had, a day of absolute calmness 
and brightness: when every distant object 
glitters; and the horizon of the ocean, in its 
landless quarter, trembles in light: and 
white birds stand on ono leg on the warm 
rocks; and the water lays itself out in long 
unbroken waves, as if it were playing with 
the beautiful bays.’ (Journal, vol. ii. 


pp. 61-65.) 


As for Dean Stanley’s appearances 
in the pulpit of the parish church 
of St. Andrews, it may suffice to say 
that all who have heard him preach 
in Westminster Abbey can readily 
imagine how he preached in a place 
so different. Manner and matter 
were unchanged : and though the 
preceding service was very unlike 
the service of Westminster, still 
from the moment the Dean entered 
the pulpit till he left it, everything 
said and done was. identical with 
what is familiar to all Anglicans. 
The great building, whose founda- 
tions were laid in the year 1112, has 
suffered as severely as the Cathedral, 
but in a different fashion. The 
Cathedral has been ruined: the 
parish church has been improved. 
In the very lowest and worst period 
of Scotch ecclesiological taste,—in 
the last years of the dismal and 
dreary eighteenth century,—when 
Glasgow Cathedral was thought ‘a 
great ugly gaol,’ and the atrocious 
Barony Kirk beautiful,—when an 
Anglican Bishop defended the Eng- 
lish cathedrals against the received 
opinion that they were barbarous 
erections, maintaining that they had 
acertain savage grandeur, though 
sadly deficient in ‘neatness and 
elegance,’'—irreverent hands were 
laid by well-intentioned ignora- 
muses on the beautiful Gothic 
church of the twelfth century, and 
it was made, outside and inside, 
something piteous to see. The 
single voice raised against the dese- 
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cration was that of Lord Kames, the 
Judge before whom the needful 
legal proceedings were taken: who 
seems to have been the only man 
in Scotland with the faintest under. 
standing of Medizval Architecture. 
But his entreaties were vain: as 
the entreaties of any man would 
have been vain who (till quite lately) 
might have suggested swsthetic con- 
siderations in the question of the 
building or altering of a Scotch 
parish church. The writer can re- 
member how the proposal of the 
humblest degree of decency in a 
church barely fit to be a pigstye, 
was met with the refined remark, 
‘We'll have no gewgaws about our 
kirk,’ barely twenty yearsago. At 
St. Andrews, the side-aisles, with 
their groined roofs of stone, were 
stripped of their roofs: the walls 
were carried up to nearly the height 
of the centre alley, thus obliterating 
the clear-story, but providing space 
for huge galleries of inconceivable 
hideousness: a fine roof of black 
oak was removed from the centre 
alley, and a plaster ceiling substi- 
tuted, chastely treated with yellow 
ochre, and broken by a vile flat- 
window, worthy only of an inferior 
haberdasher’s back-shop. The gal- 
leries, surrounding the wholechurch, 
were so contrived as to give the 
effect of a circus. The congregation, 
which used to look towards the east 
(as Christian folk should do), was 
arranged circular-fashion, looking 
from all points towards the pulpit, 
which, standing near the middle of 
the church, looking down the south 
transept, became the cynosure of 
surrounding eyes. And among all 
the frightful pulpits of a land of 
frightful pulpits, that pulpit with 
its surrounding erections may be 
esteemed as having attained to be- 
ing the most frightful. Here and 
there, amid these execrable changes, 
some fragment of old beauty was 
left to emphasise the loss of its 
surroundings: and the graceful 
tower and spire (very French in 
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their aspect) happily remained un- 
touched; though the three bells 
were hung so as most to injure and 
deaden their sound. The whole 
story is a deplorable one. Attempts 
have been made in recent days to 
make the church as decorous as 
may be with its existing structural 
incapacities: butin the better time 
coming, it needs no prophet to pre- 
dict that that historic church will 
be restored to its ancient glory. 
The Cathedrals of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, once nearly as hopeless, 
have gone before: and this will 
follow. The desigus for its restora- 
tion have been provided ; and the 
time is ripening fast. Meanwhile, 
those who are placed in charge of 
that great church, still with grand 
points amid its desolation, and in- 
stinct with the memories of cen- 
turies, can cheer themselves in the 
presence of graceful modern places 
of worship rising all over Scotland 
with but the one consideration : that 
the wealth of liberal and good men 


may indeed build, in these days, a 
beautiful church; but that no hu- 
man power can build a church 
seven hundred and fifty years old. 
It was here that Dean Stanley 
preached: first in August 1872, 


again in March 1877. After all, 
the chief thing about any church 
is the congregation ; and the great 
multitude was a sight not to be 
forgotten. A half more Christian 
folk saw and heard the Dean, than 
could have assembled in the Nave 
of his great Abbey. The service 
was performed by one of the paro- 
chial clergy: and though the music 
was not suggestive of Westminster, 
the vast volume of sound was very 
touching. The psalms, paraphrases, 
and tunes were chosen as specially 
and distinctively Scotch. That was 
the only thing to be aimed at upon 
such an occasion. At length Dean 
Stanley ascended the pulpit. The 
only difference from the garb fa- 
miliar to such as have heard him 
preach in his own church, was 
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that the Doctor’s hood, the stole, and 
the red ribbon of the Bath, were 
worn not over the surplice, but 
over the preacher’s gown of black 
silk. The face, solemnized into 
unwonted fixity, looked strangely 
the same, in the strange place. The 
Collect before sermon was Jenny 
Geddes’ dread, Lord of all power 
and might, and it was followed by 
the Lord’s Prayer. Then, in a loud 
voice, reaching every corner of the 
church (and it is 163 feet long), 
the text was announced; and the 
sermon went on amid the breathless 
silence of the multitude. The first 
sermon lasted*an hour and twenty 
minutes: the second an hour. Half- 
an-hour is the regulation length in 
that church now: but no one 
wished the Dean had taken a 
iinute less. At the ascription at 
the close of the sermon, the con- 
gregation arose and stood : an inno- 
vation which it is to be wished were 
perpetual. A hymn was sung, with 
a sound as of thunder. Then the 
Dean said the Blessing, exactly as 
usual, 

Although no one can say that 
Dean Stanley is an orator like 
Guthrie, who could make single 
sentences (with very little in them) 
thrill through one’s nerves, and fill 
the eyes with tears (the ipsissima 
gift of the born orator), yet the 
reader of these sermons misses much 
in missing the voice and manner, 
and the entire presence of the man. 
Passages over which the eye runs 
easily in reading, were given with 
an energy, a pathos, which made 
them very outstanding when they 
were listened to. 

There was a single sad change 
that had come between these two 
sermons at St. Andrews. When 
the first was preached, one was 
present (marking with special in- 
terest the silent and earnest atten- 
tion with which the congregation 
followed each sentence) who was 
for ‘twelve bright years’ the good 
genius of the Dean of Westminster, 
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and the deviser of all good works 
in the city which surrounds his 
church: known and beloved in 
Fife as she was known and beloved 
there. But to preach the last, Dean 
Stanley came alone. That inestim- 
able woman had been taken: not, 
one may be sure, very far away: 
only to‘ the next room.’ And not 
in her native county, not in the 
gray Dunfermline amid the dust of 
her ancestors from King Robert the 
Bruce downwards, was it appointed 
that her mortal part should be laid, 
but (by the desire of her royal 
Friend) amid kings and queens in 
Westminster Abbey ; where, from 
the first burial downward, there 
never was laid a kinder nor nobler 
heart. 


We have, of set purpose, re- 
franed from anything like an 
estimate or even a statement of 
the dogmatic or theological teach- 
ing contained in Dean Stanley’s 
three sermons. It would have been 


impossible, within our limits, to 


attempt either. To have done so, 
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would have involved a lengthy 
discussion of questions less fitted 
for these pages, and abundantly 
discussed elsewhere. It may suffice 
to say that the Dean’s teaching 
was throughout exactly what was 
to be expected by anyone who is 
familiar with his writings: notably 
with the volume of Essays on 
Church and State. The tone of the 
discourses was invariably elevating 
and ennobling. Every word said 
was true, was helpful. You felt 
you were getting a strong push in 
the direction of Right, and away 
from Wrong. Yet many Christian 
folk would have been happy had 
the preacher said, at divers points, 
just a little more. What very many 
esteem as the distinctive doctrines 
of Christianity were not emphasised 
as they would have wished: were 
not stated exactly as they would 
have stated them. Dr. Liddon, on 
one side; Bishop Thorold, on the 
other; might possibly each have 
said less, would certainly each have 
said more. 
A. K. H. B. 
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AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION AND IMPERIAL UNION. 


By a CoLonist. 


HATEVER may be the pre- 
sent attitude towards us of 
the Great European Powers, no one 
can see the binding together of na- 
tionalities which characterises this 
latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or watch the increase, both in 
number and effectiveness, of those 
mighty armaments by sea and land 
which those compacted nationalities 
are maintaining, without serious 
thoughts whether England, with all 
her magnified widely dispersed pos- 
sessions, could hold her own in a 
struggle with one or more of those 
Powers. 

The feeling of loyalty towards 
England on the part of the colonies 
has greatly increased since the 
time when Mr. Goldwin Smith ad- 
vocated flinging them loose, because 
their retention weakened the mother 
country and was useless to the 
dependencies. Canada has not 
been swallowed up by her mighty 
neighbour, but has been federated 
into a dominion stronger, more 
prosperous, and more loyal than 
before ; and the South African and 
Australian colonies, far from chaf- 
ing at the nominal yoke, are only 
too anxious to devise some means 
by which their bonds to England 
should be made real, equitable, and 
permanent ; and some constitutional 
mode of giving to the mother coun- 
try in any time of difficulty or 
danger an aid which might be gra- 
ciously received as it would be 
heartily offered. 

Although facts and figures prove 
that in proportion to their popula- 
tion the colonies, and especially 
the Australian colonies, are Eng- 
land’s best customers (the imports 
being rol. a head annually, as 
against 17s. 6d. by the United 


States), and althongh commercial 
men and manufacturers appreciate 
the value of the market, although the 
emigration fields they have offered 
in times of distress and depression 
have been a safety-valve which de. 
creased the dangers of revolt and 
revolution, changing poor des. 
perate competitors in the crowded 
labour market into wealthy custo- 
mers employing those left behind; 
although all statesmen worthy of 
the name, and all high-class jour- 
nals, acknowledge that England's 
greatness is intimately bound up 
with the integrity of her colonial 
empire, it unfortunately remains 
true that the mass of the English 
people do not sufficiently appreciate 
the colonies. 

Therecent state of the labour mar- 
ket has made employers object to 
the efforts of zealous immigration 
agents competing for the services 
of their best hands; and to the 
popular press and to the average 
Briton the extent of that glorious 
empire on which the sun never sets 
merely means the advantage of dis- 
tant markets, refuges for fallen or 
discreditable members of respect- 
able families ; places where a some- 
what inferior set of people have 
been allowed by the foolish indul- 
gence of the Imperiai authorities 
to play at a weak and blundering 
imitation of responsible government; 
and where all classes, especially 
the successful and the wealthy, are 
affected by an indescribable com- 
monness inseparable from their 
mushroom growth and parvent 
social position. 

But Canadians, Cape Colonists, 
and Australians are in effect Eng- 
lishmen transplanted to new con- 
ditions which have only partially 
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modified their original character ; 
and if by any means their distant 
offshoots could be represented to- 
gether with the parent stock, soas to 
form of the British Empire one ho- 
mogeneous whole, capable of united, 
rompt, and effective action, we 
should feel how strong is our kin- 
ship, and should derive strength 
from the various qualities which 
each section has developed in its dif- 
ferent circumstances. The bond 
which unites England to the colo- 
nies, at present too simply senti- 
mental and inactive, would then be 
felt as a reality by us and by our 
children after us. This union, 
thus effectively carried, would make 
England actually stronger as against 
a foreign foe; and it would make 
England very much stronger in the 
eyes of Europe, because the value 
of the colonies is more appreciated 
on the Continent than by England 
herself. Stripped of her colonies, 
foreign politicians maintain that 
she would at once descend to a 
second or third rate power. Asa 
Victorian (in Fraser’s Magazine for 
March 1876) puts it well: 


If the colonies were separated and neutral 
powers, how would it atfect England to be 
told that her Majesty's ships had no more 
right in the harbours of Montreal, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, or Dunedin, 
than the vessels of Russia, France, Ame- 
rica, or Germany ? 


Besides, were the colonies separated, 
their products on which the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests 
so largely depend would be sent to 
any other market than that of Bri- 
tain in time of war, and each colony 
would be too weak, and even the 
federated colonies of Australia too 
weak, to run any risk of identifica- 
tion with any belligerent, as Aus- 
tralia has only a fringe of settled 
territory and wealthy cities on the 
seaboard, and these are well worth 
pillaging or requisitioning. 

The Westminster Review (April 
1876), speaking of the expenses of 
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the colonies to the mother country, 
SAYS : 

Our armies are not large because of the 
colonies, and our fleets must be large be- 
cause of our fleets of commerce. We have 
floating colonies which we cannot repudiate, 
for on them our greatness and prosperity 
depend. The diplomatic and consular ser- 
vice, und the Privy Council, at present the 
Supreme Court of Appeal from the colonies, 
would be no less expensive if they were 
separated than they are now. The direct 
cost of the colonies for last year, as shown 
by Mr. Forster in his Edinburgh address, 
was only 400,000/., and for some of that 
expenditure Great Britain received an 
equivalent. 

On the other hand, the colonies 
feel that even as neutral and in- 
dependent powers their position is 
not altogether safe if in any way 
Great Britain should go to the 
wall. The experience of how Eng- 
land overpowered and conquered 
flourishing colonies founded by 
other European powers might be 
repeated against her own settle- 
ments with unpleasant conse- 
quences. And to shut our colonial 
harbours to the disabled ships of 
Britain, and to stand aloof when 
she suffers, would be most painful 
and humiliating to our feelings ; 
while to send our produce to other 
markets would be a great pecu- 
niary sacrifice. There would be 
‘not only disgrace and dishonour, 
but infinite loss,’ in the change of 
relations. If defence is needed, 
the colonies know that it would be 
easier to defend their shores while 
they continue united to England 
than if they are separated; and it 
would be wiser to combine in some 
way before danger arises, than to 
leave the basis of operations to be 
settled in the excitement and dis- 
organisation of a European war. 
Canada has been led to federation 
of her provinces and closer union 
with England by her objections 
to being annexed by the United 
States; the South African colo- 
nies are being compelled into the 
same course by their difficulties 
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with the native tribes, which de- 
mand uniform policy and united 
action. New Zealand, which had 
been federated under similar condi- 
tions, has very recently exchanged 
a loosely compacted union of many 
provincial governments for a cen- 
tral government with single aims, 
which her more limited extent 
renders easy; but if Australia 
Jays aside her petty jealousies 
and bands herself together into 
one compact federal union, she 
will do so from the pressure of 
no such iron necessity, but because 
she sees it to be wise and right. 

It may be taken for granted that 
if any feasible scheme could be pro- 
posed by which Great Britain and 
her colonies could co-operate for 
common Imperial and international 
objects, and leave each other free 
for domestic and local legislation, 
it would meet with a fair hearing 
on both sides; and if the advan- 
tages could be shown to counter- 
balance the difficulties, it would be 
adopted with joy when once the 
grand idea of a confederation of 
English speaking and English feel- 
ing people had entered the public 
mind as one capable of realisation. 

Of the various modes of making 
known the condition and the wants 
of the colonies, Mr. Forster’s seems 
to be the simplest. This is the 
formation of an advising council, 
composed of agents-general or other 
deputies from ‘each of the colonies, 
which should discuss all matters of 
colonial significance in London be- 
fore they were brought before Parlia- 
ment, so that the House of Commons 
might have the report of a perma- 
nent and skilled committee on such 
subjects. It would in many respects 
resemble the Supreme Council of 
India ; only as most, if not all, of 
the colonies have obtained respon- 
sible government, the Colonial 
Council would have a much more 
limited range of objects, being 
strictly confined to inter-colonial 
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and extra-colonial affairs. But 
the want of that unity of purpose 
and interests which exists in the 
Supreme Council of India might 
lead to disastrous results; for an 
assembly exclusively composed of 
agents-general or delegates from 
so many different colonies would 
carry their measures by majorities, 
under which the interests of indi- 
vidual colonies might be sacrificed ; 
and at the same time, the recom- 
mendations of such a council might 
relieve the Colonial Office and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
of that responsibility which is the 
very essence of British constitutional 
government. Information certainly 
might be obtained on subjects on 
which the House of Commons, and 
the nation generally, are ignorant, 
but the results of the deliberations 
of this skilled committee could 
not represent the wants or the 
grievances of each colony so directly 
or so truly as is done now by the 
agent-general, responsible to his 
own colony, communicating with 
the Colonial Office responsible to 
England. Another weakness of this 
scheme consists in its lying quite 
outside of the representative insti- 
tutions of the mother country, 
and therefore giving the English 
people no living interest in colo- 
nial affairs. 

Another idea has been thrown 
out in Canada, where they complain, 
with some show of justice, that 
ten lines of the Times are devoted 
to the affairs of the four millions of 
loyal subjects in the Dominion, 
and a column or two to those of 
the United States; for prosperous 
and peacefal communities do not 
altogether see that itis their happi- 
ness which makes their history dall 
to outsiders. This Canadian pro- 
posal is that they should send 
members to the English House o! 
Commons, who might speak though 
they were not allowed to vote. 
But in a popular assembly like the 
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House of Commons a member who 
could not back his opinion by his 
yote would have no influence, and 
would not even be listened to. The 
neglect of colonial affairs in Parlia- 
ment does not proceed so much 
from indifference, as from the enor- 
mous pressure of daily business 
which must be got through. Each 
member of the House of Commons 
feels bound strongly to his con- 
stituents, and to the nation at large, 
and but very feebly to her remote 
dependencies. 

The proposal to erect a new Im- 
perial Parliament to discuss and 
settle all Imperial questions, with 
representatives of each colony, and 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
proportion to population, indepen- 
dent of, and in some respects 
superior to, the House of Lords 
and Commons, is too daring an 
innovation on British institutions 
to be seriously thought of. 

Another alternative has been pro- 
posed and warmly advocated by an 
anonymous writer in the Mel- 
bourne Review, that of colonial re- 
presentation according to popula- 
tion' in the English House of 
Commons, with the right of speak- 
ing and voting equal to that of 
the members for British constitu- 
encies ; but though this seems less 
of an innovation than the last 
named, it would be still more un- 
constitutional in its working. In 
the first place, the House of Com- 
mons would never consent to the 
introduction of so large a number 
(140 out of 658 members) com- 
paratively little interested and 
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little versed in home affairs. For 
their own internal administration 
the colonies have their local, and 
hope to have their federal, Parlia- 
ments ; while nineteen-twentieths of 
the time of the House of Commons 
is occupied with domestic matters. 
A second objection equally strong 
is that the House of Commons is 
mainly a House of supply, and un- 
less the colonial representatives 
contribute equally to British taxes, 
they have no right to a voice in 
the taxing of the British people; 
while if they are bound and gagged 
in such matters, and are only al- 
lowed to speak and vote on those 
occasions when the colonies are 
interested, those hundred and forty 
men, chained to public life, with 
such rare opportunities for action, 
would present a melancholy spec- 
tacle of unused energy. Besides, 
as the colonies increase more ra- 
pidly in population than the 
mother country, in no very long 
time the English members might 
be outnumbered by these colonial 
interlopers. 

And even supposing the im- 
possible case that the English 
people would consent to this, where 
are we to find the men without 
robbing the local legislatures of 
what can be. very ill spared— 
forty members from Australia, six- 
teen from Victoria alone? The 
sarcastic remark of the local press, 
that in this case Melbourne might 
get rid of some of her most 
troublesome politicians, showed 
no great hope of being worthily 
represented ; but if Victoria sent 


' Adam Smith, who published his Wealth of Nations in the very year of the American 


Declaration of Independence, suggested, as a meuns of last resort to win back the 
colonies, that they should be allowed representation in the British House of Commons, 
in numbers proportionate to the ¢ares raised—probably at that time about sixty. In 
order to reconcile the colonies to the drawback of having their principal affairs discussed 
at such a distance (really greater than that between England and Australia now), he 
said that in the course of time the head-quarters of the Central Government might be 
changed ; for when the American colonies contributed more than half of the joint 
revenue, they might insist on the Supreme Houses of Legislation being removed to the 
other side of the Atlantic, and this would probably take place in a hundred years, 
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her best, as is right and fit, what 
would she have left? Besides, the 
colonial members, though they 
might know the circumstances and 
the wants of their own particular 
colony, would probably be as little 
acquainted with those of other de- 
pendencies as the average British 
members. We exclaim against the 
gross ignorance of the English 
public as to our geography, our 
institutions, and our resources; but 
what proportion of Melbourne or 
Adelaide citizens know or care 
anything about the affairs or the 
geography of Canada, of Jamaica, 
or of Natal? Such an astounding 
scheme as this is for making the 
voice of Australia heard in the 
British Legislature must not be 
referred, however, merely to the 
overweening estimate of the im- 
portance of a colony felt by its 
own inhabitants. Its originator 
must have been so impressed with 
the difficulty of making the colo- 
nial representatives have sufficient 
weight in those questions on which 


they are really interested, that he 
felt it necessary for them to have 
similar powers and equal status 
with the British members, and that 
they should be admitted in such 
numbers as to make the colonial vote 


worth courting. If these Austra- 
lians carried their log-rolling prac- 
tices into the House of Commons, 
the colonial contingent might be as 
obstructive as the Irish party has 
so often been. 

British institutions have under- 
gone gradual development and 
change till, under the old names, 
and with the old character of a 
nicely poised balance of power, the 
three estates of Queen, Lords, and 
Commons hold very different re- 
lations to each other from those 
which existed in the time of the Tu- 
dors or of the Stuarts. The changes, 
however, have been so gradual, and 
so curiously founded on some 
all but absolute precedent, that 
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they have been safe, and the result 
is an amount of civil and religious 
liberty, and a steady advance in the 
right direction, such as no other 
country can show. And now when 
the demand of the time is for some 
incorporation of the dependencies 
with the mother country, is there 
no machinery already possessed 
which might be made to work 
equitably and smoothly, and give a 
worthy representative of the vast 
colonial empire of Great Britain ? 
In the present legislative activity 
of the English Parliament, which 
has resulted in changes that would 
have appeared absolute Utopianism 
to our fathers, is it not possible that 
our agents-general, or other autho. 
rised deputies of the colonies, in 
moderate number, might be raised 
to seats in another House? The 
House of Commons is not the only 
legislative assembly of England, and 
it is in the House of Lords, recon- 
structed, purified, and strengthened, 
that I look for a fitting arena to 
represent Imperial interests extend- 
ing over all the globe. 

It is now many years since I read 
in Fraser’s Magazine (February 
1860) an article on Parliamentary 
Reform, entitled ‘Why not the 
Lords too?’ signed G. §., which 
showed so much foresight with 
regard to the strength and the 
tendencies of the advancing tide of 
democracy, and contained so much 
valuable suggestion as to how it 
should be met and counterbalanced, 
that it has dwelt in my mind ever 
since. I have never met anywhere 
else anything that dealt so clearly 
and comprehensively with the con- 
stitution of an Upper House; and 
as Upper Houses are standing diffi- 
culties in Colonial Parliaments, I 
shall endeavour to give a sketch of 
the bearings of this article. I 
must first observe, however, that 
the most remarkable fact about the 
position of the English House of 
Lords is that it islet alone. Those 
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who love it, will not touch it to 
amend it, for fear of showing its 
weakness and leading to its fall; 
those who love it not, feel that it 
is powerless against the House of 
Commons, and, therefore, not worth 
opposing; but I fear that unless it 
submits to some reconstruction it 
is doomed; and that would not only 
be a national loss, but a general loss 
to the world, for no spick-and-span 
new body constructed on doctrinaire 
principles could have its prestige 
or its weight. 


The House of Lords (says G. S.) is not 
now the great council of the nation as it 
was in old times, when a proportion, often 
not amounting to half,? consisted of great 
territorial barons, who, before the days of 
trade and manufactures, represented the 
only great material interest of the realm ; 
and the remainder was made up of lords 
spiritual, bishops and mitred abbots, re- 
presenting the intellectual interests, for the 
clergy of the Middle Ages were not only the 
pastors, but the lawyers, physicians, men 
of science, literary men, schoolmasters, 
engineers, architects, painters, and musi- 
cians of the time. If the spiritual lords 
sat technically for territorial baronies, that 
made no difference. Being in the House, 
they were what they were. The law was 
also specially represented by the judges, 
who then sat in the House, and still re- 
ceive writs of summons, though only to 
advise and not to vote. The great officers 
of State also had seats. . . . Now in place 
of real qualifications for sitting in the 
Great Council of the realm, has been in- 
vented the fictitious qualification of birth ; 
and the consequence is that the peers, 
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saving the few who have won their own 
peerages, must be, on an average, less fit 
for legislation and government than or- 
dinary men. . . . So conscious are they of 
this, that the great mass of them never 
come near the House. Out of four hundred 
and sixty entitled to sit, it is an extra- 
ordinary whip that can muster one hundred 
spiritual and temporal peers. Twenty or 
thirty is rather a full House, and important 
questions which have occupied the House 
of Commons for weeks, are often decided in 
a House of ten, twelve, or fourteen? In 
the House of Lords, three form a quorum, 
and if there is no division, questions can 
be decided by two, and absent peers can 
vote by proxy. On the other hand, and 
this is worthy of special notice, there are a 
few leading men of ability in the House, 
including several raised by their own merit, 
who form a sort of national council, su- 
perior in public spirit and wisdom, es- 
pecially on diplcmatic, Imperial, and 
colonial affairs, to anything which faction 
has left us in the House of Commons, suffi- 
cient to show us what a real council of the 
nation might be. 

The first and most obvious reform would 
be to reduce the number of the House of 
Lords by a system of election, only con- 
ducted on such principles, by proportional 
voting, as to preserve the interests of the 
minority, and prevent the peers returned 
from being all of one political party, as is 
the case with the Scottish and Irish repre- 
sentative peers now. The hereditary 
aristocracy might be allowed to retain all 
their social privileges, and would exercise 
their political power more effectually 
through their representatives than they do 
now, 


because those who are chosen must 
attend and give some account of 


their stewardship. 


* What ‘G. S.’ asserts with regard to the recent and present constitution and practical 


working of the House of Lords is borne out by reference to May’s Constitutional History, 
vol. i, pp. 232 et seq., although the latter does not go far enough back to trace the 


beginnings of the Great National Council. As to the preponderance of Churchmen in 
the Middle Ages, it is a noteworthy fact that the Mortmain Act of Edward I. (the 
greatest blow to the power of the Church that had been then struck) was passed in a 
House of Peers in which the temporal barons were the minority. The number of lay 
barons was very small after the Wars of the Roses, for only 29 received writs of 
summons for the first Parliament of Henry VII. The number had increased at the death 
of Elizabeth to 59. The Stuarts were profuse in creation. James I. created 62, 
Charles I. 59, Charles II. 64, James II. 8; but as 99 peerages had become extinct in 
these reigns, the total addition was only 94. As these hereditary honours were sold in 
the reigns of James I. and Charles IJ., it is a wonder they were not more numerous. 
Mr. Pitt, however, was the most wholesale creator of new peers recorded by May, for 
during the seventeen years of his administration up to 1801, he had created or promoted 
upwards of 140 peers sitting by hereditary right. 


* May’s Constitutional History, vol. i. p. 272. 4 Jbid. vol. i. p. 271. 
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Experience, both before G. S. 
wrote this and since that time, has 
shown that the House of Lords, 
however adverse, has not been able 
to resist the will of the Commons 
for a single year on any important 
matter. On the question of life 
peerages, however, the Lords have 
carried the day, and in a direction 
contrary to their real interests. 
They opposed such peerages, on the 
technical ground® that, although 
eminent judges had sat and voted 
as Lords of Parliament for life in 
old times, there had not been an 
instance of a temporal peer of this 
kind for four hundred years, and, 
therefore, it must be considered 
obsolete. They argued that the 
Ministry of the day might at any 
time swamp the House with its 
creatures for party purposes, but it 
is the threat which the Ministry 
can hold out of creating new peers,® 
with full rights, that has made the 
House of Lords yield time after 
time to the wishes of the Commons, 
and it is the impossibility of doing 
the same that causes the frequent 
dead locks in colonial legislation. 
Nothing could be more mischievous 
in every way than a wholesale 
creation of hereditary peers, and 
this a Ministry can do ; and though 
it shows the moderation of the 
English people that this threat is 
very seldom held out, still the 
possibility must enter into all 
political calculations. Everyone 
knows the first Reform Bill of 1832 
was passed through the Lords by 
the threatened 
eighty new peers, in addition to 
about twenty actually created to 
make the minority more respectable 
in numbers. On the other hand, 
the dignity and usefulness of the 


House could be best upheld by the 


introduction of 


[ October 


introduction into it of men whose 
wisdom and experience might serve 
the State, but who have not the 
means to keep up a peerage or the 
taste for a popular election. The 
curious way in which peerages to 
eminent men are confined to the 
very wealthy or to the childless, 
shows the sense of the incon- 
venience of an hereditary title with. 
out large possessions ; and as talents 
are not invariably hereditary, even 
the wealth does not always secure 
the wisdom necessary for the legis. 
lators of the future. We Austra- 
lians should not mind whether Sir 
Hercules Robinson, for instance, 
sat in the House of Lords as a Lord 
of Parliament for life or as an 
hereditary peer ; we should profit 
by his colonial knowledge and 
experience in either case; but it is 
not so clear that our children and 
grandchildren would benefit as 
much by the services of his children 
and grandchildren. 

The power of granting life 
peerages should, however, only be 
exercised within certain  well- 
defined and constitutional limits, so 
as to prevent its being made a party 
tool. G.S. went on to propose that 

To this House of hereditary peers, re- 
duced in number and improved in efficiency 
by election, which would represent the 
landed interest, should be introduced all 
those persons who had received by name the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament. 
This would supply a sufficient number of 
military and naval and Indian worthies. 
That the Chancellor should be a life-peer; 
that ex-judges might sit as lords for life, 
though acting judges may not; that men 
who have held Cabinet offices should be per- 
mitted, at their option, to retire from the 
House of Commons and take their seats 
in the Upper House. The same privilege 
might be granted to ex-governors of the 
principal colonies and to ex-members of the 
Supreme Council of India. At present In- 
dian and colonial interests are not repre- 


5 See debate on Appellate Judicature Bill, 1856. 
PP 9 Say 
6 In Anne's reign a creation of twelve peers was made at once in order to secure 8 
majority in favour of the Court, which they did on the very day of their introduction.— 


May’s Constitutional History, vol. i. p. 233. 
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sented in Parliament, and the non-liability 
of dependencies to Parliamentary taxation 
precludes the idea of giving them votes in 
the House of Commons. . The medi- 
cal profession has as good a right to be 
represented in the council of the nation as 
the legal or the Chureh. This could be 
done by giving the three great medical cor- 
porations of the three kingdoms presidents 
for life, with seats in the House of Lords. 
The Universities could be better represented 
by their Chancellors in the House of Lords 
than they are now in the Commons. Art 
might be represented by the Lord President 
of the Royal Academy ; and if any other 
great intellectual interest is not sufficiently 
represented in the House of Commons, a 
case may be made out for its introduction 
into the other. 


Thus far I have followed G. S., 
perhaps at too great length; but 
in adopting his ideas, I think it 
right not only to make honest 
acknowledgment, but to give a 
clear enunciation of them, for it 
is into such a great national 
council as he dreamed of in the 
future that I would fain see 
introduced the representatives of 
the vast colonial possessions of 
England. If land is to be the basis 
of an Upper House, they may rest 
their claims on sufficient territory ; 
though ancient historical associa- 
tions are wanting, they can offer to 
the heirs of the past fresh and strik- 
ing examples of history in the mak. 
ing; forsurely the laying downof the 
foundations of new states, by picked 
men in the nineteenth century, is 
as noble work as that accomplished 
by feudal barons in the thirteenth. 
If we can only get over the first 
shock of placing side by side the 
oldest and the youngest outcome of 
the civilisation achieved by English- 
men, there may be seen a peculiar 
fitness in the constitution of such a 
House of Peers, with interests and 
powers co-extensive with the habit- 
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* Lord Thurlow, Lord Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Lyndhurst have 
swayed it at different times almost with the power of a dictator. 
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able globe, with its traditions rooted 
in the past, and its hopes and its 
aims stretching out to the remotest 
future. 

As the greater part of our busi- 
ness in the colonies should be done 
by the local machinery we have, and 
by the federal machinery we hope 
to have, we.should not claim any 
great number of members of such 
a House, but as the population and 
importance of the colonies increase, 
their representatives might be made 
more numerous on certain recog- 
nised principles. Many subjects, es- 
pecially foreign, Indian, and colonial 
affairs— international and extra- 
dition law, patent and copyright 
law, merchant shipping law, and 
educational and sanitary measures 
—would be better and more dis- 
passionately discussed in such a 
House of Lords than in the over- 
burdened House of Commons, to 
the relief of that body and the great 
advantage of the State. There 
would of course be no right of- 
voting by proxy, and a more decent 
number than three required to form 
a quorum. Such a House could 
not be entirely led by any one 
man of commanding genius, as has 
often been the case in the present 
House of Lords.’ As precedents 
are required for all changes in 
British institutions, they are not 
wanting for both innovations. The 
spiritual peers sit for life only, and 
the peerages of Ireland and Scot- 
land are sifted by election. 

But in our desire for what must 
be remote and may be doubtful— 
a worthy representation of colonial 
interests in the British Legislature 
—Australia must not for a moment 
lose sight of what is near and 
practicable. The closer union with 





Such men had acquired 


their activity and resolution in a different school from an hereditary chamber, and when 
hereditary peers like Lord Derby have exercised an equal sway, they learned the art in 


273. 
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the more stirring scenes of the House of Commons.—May’s Constitutional History, vol. i. 
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England depends mainly on the 
political temper of the mother 
country ; our federation into an 
Australian Dominion depends upon 
ourselves; and if we cannot lay 
aside our provincial narrowness of 
thought, we shall never rear states- 
men worthy of the name, or prove 
that we deserve any equal footing 
in the legislative institutions of 
England. 

Far from thinking that federa- 
tion would divert our minds from 
the ultimate desideratum, and lead 
England and ourselves to fancy 
that we can stand alone, I believe 
that such a union would tighten 
every bond to the mother country, 
and give to Australian politics that 
dignity and consistency which have 
been so woefully lacking in the past. 
And a much more effective alliance 
for common ends in peace and in 
war could be made by England 
with one homogeneous body, repre- 
senting even now the interests of 
two millions of colonial fellow- 
subjects with a revenue of fourteen 
millions, than with six separate 
provinces destitute of any ma- 
chinery for combined action. 

The federation of the Dominion 
of Canada, the most interesting 
and the most successful experiment 
in the whole history of colonisa- 
tion, has proved that federation 
increases loyalty. This is not alto- 
gether accounted for by the dread of 
annexation by the United States. 
Canada sees the advantages of her 
position, and profits by the peaceful 
and orderly administration of Go- 
vernment ; and without the noise 
and bluster of the Great Republic, 
she is making (in spite of temporary 
checks and eddies) the most remark- 
able progress in every direction, and 
goes on making it steadily. The 
protectionist policy which has been 
so suicidal to the interests of the 
States has served as a spur to the 
Dominion to begin, without protec- 
tion, industries and manufactures 
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which she never thought of before ; 
and, from being a mere hewer of 
wood and drawer of water, a pro- 
vider of rough raw material to the 
Republic, she now manufactures 
and exports for her own ‘benefit. 
In Quebec a new market has been 
opened up for our Australian wool, 
if we may credit the news from our 
Centenary Commissioners. 

In many various directions 
enterprise and capital are opening 
up new industries on the basis of 
free trade; but the greatest triumph 
of Canada is in the extent of her 
ship-building and carrying trade, 
which has completely dropped from 
the fettered hands of the United 
States. The Dominion now stands 
second to England as a ship. 
building country. 

The admirable imitation of the 
British Constitution initiated in 
the Dominion’ secures for it as 
Governors-General men superior in 
ability, in social standing, and above 
all in freedom from party obli- 
gations to the choice of either 
the Republican or the Democratic 
party in the United States. Both 
parties there seem to aim at me. 
diocrity in a President, rather 
seeking to disarm opposition than 
to win loyal admiration ; and a man 
who has been much before the 
public has made too many enemies 
to be safely brought forward. To 
this man, chosen on such considera- 
tions by the majority all over the 
Union, is granted the power of 
changing all officials down to the 
lowest subordinates, and the result 
of this is that those who wish to 
purify the civil service and to stem 
the tide of jobbery and corruption, 
find themselves in a dilemma— 
inclining to allow the election 
of the President for a second 
term, thinking that he must have 
provided for all his relatives and 
supporters, and that a new man 
would introduce a fresh band with 
fresh appetites to satisfy; but 
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deterred from this course by the ex- 
perience that more active and wide- 
spread corruption is employed to 
bring about the re-election than was 
used for the first; or, on the other 
hand, wishing to pass a stringent 
law forbidding re-election alto- 
gether, in which case the President 
would have no motive to prevent 
his trying to reform the system ; at 
the expense of thereby losing the 
services of any man who might in 
future deserve well of the State 
after so brief a term as four years. 
It sounds very well that the chief 
ruler of a State should be the 
choice of the people, but it works 
exceedingly ill. Indifferent cha- 
racter or mediocre talents in an 
hereditary monarch do compara- 
tively little mischief—in fact, they 
have often become the means of 
great political service; but an 
Elective President is like a king 
who is his own prime minister, and, 
although his short tenure of office 
may prevent him from being per- 
manently a despot, the people have 
no means of opposing his policy 
till a new election, and this con- 
sciousness strengthens and embit- 
ters party feeling. 

To the representative of her 
Majesty in the Dominion of Ca- 
nada no such unconstitutional 
powers are given. The permanent 
officials are not at all directly, and 
very little indirectly, affected by any 
change of Governor-General, of mi- 
nistry, or of political parties. In 
fact the constitution established in 


* The exceptions are Ontario and Manitoba. 
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the Dominion is almost theoreti- 
cally perfect. It has not the weak- 
ness of an hereditary monarchy, 
by which the highest office may 
be filled by an inferior man; it 
has not the uncertainty and un- 
wholesome excitement of a Presi- 
dential election. The Governor- 
General is appointed by the Eng- 
lish ministry of the day, and that 
ministry strengthens its hands by 
nominating a man of talents, in- 
tegrity, high social position, and 
conversant with affairs. The ad- 
mirable manner in which Lord 
Dufferin has justified his appoint- 
ment is universally recognised. 
He not only fills the part of a con- 
stitutional Viceroy to perfection, 
but he leads the intellectual and 
educational life of the Dominion, 
and the social influence exerted by 
himself and by Lady Dufferin is 
widely beneficial. 

Although Lord Dufferins may be 
rare, still England has never wanted 
for good men to represent her ; and 
I do not doubt that when Aus- 
tralia requests a Governor-General, 
the appointment will be worthy of 
the old country and the new Do- 
minion. What brilliant talents, 
what sound statesmanship, have 
been developed in India! The 
muster roll of her Governors-General 
contains some of the most distin- 
guished names in modern history. 

The Dominion of Canada is go- 
verned in all respects on the model 
of England,* the Governors-General 
representing the Queen, the Senate 


Ontario, which is the most exclusively 


English and the most energetic of the provinces, has done away with the second Chamber 
which she once possessed. Manitoba, which is a comparatively recent settlement around 
an old Hudson Bay station in the vicinity of Lakes Manitoba and Winnipeg, never had a 
second Chamber. In this latter province are to be found considerable numbers of Mus- 
covites flying from prospective conscription, and their ready adaptation to a severe 
climate, where fuel is scarce, has excited the admiration of those who watched their first 
settlement. The care of the cattle precedes that given to themselves and their families, 
while a preparation of straw and manure supplement the wood, only to be found in the 
beds of creeks and lakes in this prairie country. There are a detachment of the same 
peace-loving industrious people whom Bishop Bugnim has been trying to introduce into 
the northern territory of Australia, where the climate and conditions are widely different, 
but where they would be less liable to attacks from warlike native tribes, which their 
habits and their religion make their greatest dread.—May’s Constitutional History. 
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and House of Commons possessing 
powers corresponding to those of 
their English prototypes. Pro- 
vincial matters are left to the pro- 
vincial governments, in each of 
which is a_ lieutenant-governor 
and, with two exceptions, two 
Houses of Legislature. In the Do- 
minion Government each separate 
department is represented in the 
Cabinet, which consists of thirteen 
members, eleven of whom sit in the 
House of Commons and the remain- 
ing two sit in the Senate. The actual 
business of the country is conducted 
by the Privy Council, and brought 
before the Governor-General for ap- 
proval. The chief objects of the Fe- 
deral Government relate to the ma- 
terial interests of the Dominion as a 
whole, especially to works of con- 
struction for developing its re- 
sources. These objects are carried 
out by a two months’ session in 
the year, during which time the 
members receive pay. The quali- 
fications of votes for the House of 
Commons differ in various pro- 
vinces, but in all the basis is wide 
enough to secure the representa- 
tion of the majority of the people. 
The Senate being nominated by 
the Crown, i. by the ministry, 
may be deficient in weight, and 
presents difficulties similar to those 
met elsewhere in Upper Houses, and 
may require modifying in future. 
Federal objects are carried on with 
vigour—the administration of jus- 
tice is excellent, the postal and 
telegraph service is well organised, 
and all difficulties of bad roads and 
rigorous climate effectively grap- 
pled with. The finance is equally 
satisfactory, customs and excise 
being uniform from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The marine depart- 
ment is exceptionally well managed, 
the lighting and buoying of coasts, 
rivers, and harbours show untiring 
energy and care, the arrangements 
for immigration are more complete 
than anything we can boast of in 
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Australia. The militia is not up to 
the other departments, but is said 
to be improving under vigorous 
management, though time must be 
granted for the training of effective 
defences. 

Perhaps the only defect that can 
be pointed out in the Dominion 
is that with so many Houses, pro- 
vincial and federal, the country is 
almost over-governed, and in a new 
country, where time is money, it is 
difficult to get a sufficient number 
of fit men to serve in all. The 
recent regulation, otherwise bene- 
ficial, to prevent the same men 
from serving in both Provincial and 
Federal Parliaments, has increased 
the difficulty, and perhaps other 
provinces may follow the example 
of Ontario, and do away with the 
second Chamber. The same diffi- 
culty will confront us in the con- 
struction ofa Federal Parliament in 
Australia, and I think it would be 
well if the number required from 
each colony for the central Legisla- 
ture could be subtracted from that 
of those at present sitting in our 
assemblies and councils. One good 
arrangement in the United States 
to prevent undue multiplication of 
members of Congress is that of 
making the constitwencies increase 
with the census, but no¢ the number 
of representatives; whereas in Aus- 
tralia if an electoral district in- 
creases in population, it clamours 
for another representative without 
any diminution taking place from 
those which have been standing still. 
In the view of the demand for our 
best men for the Federal Parliament, 
and a more distant prospect of 
more direct representation in the 
Legislature of Great Britain, we 
are bound to practise economy 
with our political materials. 

It may be thought a mean way 
of shuffling out of the taxation 
which ought to accompany repre- 
sentation to aim at that representa- 
tion ultimately in the House oi 
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Lords; but in case representa- 
tives of colonial interests ob- 
tained seats in that House, then all 
taxation affecting the dependencies 
for Imperial defensive purposes, all 
expenses connected with the taking 
possession of, and retaining, stations 
useful to the colonies, or dangerous 
to them if in the hands of foreign 
powers, all subsidies for ocean 
mail and telegraph service, ought to 
be assessed in that House, and as- 
sented to or rejected, but not 
modified, by the House of Com- 
mons. This initiation would fix 
the contingent payable by each 
federation of colonies, and settle 
the number of troops maintained 
or ships-of-war provided for de- 
fence, but leave the mode of raising 
the money to be dealt with by 
the Colonial Parliaments. Even 
without representation in the Eng- 
lish Parliament when we are fede- 
rated, with a close alliance with the 
mother country, this subsidy must 
be agreed to by both home and 
Federal Parliaments, but the mode 
of raising left to the colonies them- 
selves. Lord Macaulay says that 
the American Stamp Act was inde- 
fensible, not because it was beyond 
the constitutional competence of 
Parliament, but because it was 
unjust and impolitic, sterile of 
revenue, and fruitful of discon- 
tent. 

When Mr. Pitt maintained in de- 
fiance of all reason and authority that 
according to the British Constitution 
the supreme legislative power does 
not include the power to tax, he 
was as much in the wrong as Lord 
Granville, who called the colonists 
traitors, and those who defended 
them little better. Had Lord Chat- 
ham’s motion in 1775 been brought 
forward earlier, it might have saved 
the colonies ; this was to repeal the 
obnoxious Acts, but to require from 
them a revenue to the king, to be 
raised as they pleased, to assist in 
the expenses of their own defences, 
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for which purpose the stamp and tea 
duties were originally proposed. I 
do not feel so certain about their in- 
justice as Lord Macaulay was, but 
I agree with him as to their im- 
policy. 

Our modern panegyrists of the 
glorious American Revolution seem 
to have carefully lost sight of the 
fact that the prosperous colonies, 
for whose defence in the past and 
for whose supremacy in America 
for the future so much had been 
added to the English national debt, 
should have borne some little 
share of the burden. The cry of 
‘No taxation without representa- 
tion’ did not lead, so far as my 
reading goes, to any stir in 
America to obtain representation, 
but to. a resolute determination 
to take advantage of the British 
formula to resist contributing a 
penny to Imperial objects. If any 
feasible plan for incorporating 
American representatives with the 
British Legislature could have been 
devised and acted on then, the 
colonial question would not dis- 
turb us now; and the stand which 
England afterwards made against 
the gigantic powers of the First 
Napoleon might have been that 
of a united empire, extending over 
two hemispheres, instead of being 
looked on coldly by an alienated 
English-speaking community, who 
had more sympathy with the mili- 
tary despotism of a foreigner and 
a parvenu than with the time- 
honoured constitutional monarchy 
of their own mother country. 

It does not appear possible to 
initiate any taxation, except that 
suggested above, in the House of 
Lords, even when reconstructed on 
a wider and better basis; but I 
believe that if the loyalty of Aus- 
tralians were to increase (as that 
of the Canadians has done so re- 
markably) after the federation, it is 
likely that our prosperous com- 
munities would voluntarily tax 
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themselves to aid Great Britain in 
any time of straits beyond what the 
Supreme Legislature would require 
as a subsidy for defence. 

We owe something retrospec- 
tively to the mother country, under 
whose wegis our little settlements 
rose and prospered, with no man to 
make them afraid. The costly wars 
which secured for Britain the sove- 
reignty of the sea have opened for 
her children peaceful fields for colo- 
nisation which no other nation 
dared to disturb. And the unex- 
ampled prosperity of the Austra- 
lian colonies, though in great 
measure owing to the wonderful 
natural resources of the great island 
itself and to the efforts of the 
settlers, has been advanced by the 
protection and unvexed by the 
claims of England. Even some 
unreasonable demands on our part 
have been conceded, for rightly con- 
sidered the land fund, which the 
colonies are discounting so heavily 
now, was a trust for the people of 
England, and should not have 
been handed over unreservedly to 
us. 
The greatest difficulty which 
Australia has to encounter in the 
way of the federation of her different 
provinces, that of accommodating 
different tariffs, would equally pre- 
sent itself to her incorporation with 
Great Britain on any constitutional 
basis, for both must imply perfect 
freedom and reciprocity in trade; 
but as that difficulty has been over- 
come in the Canadian Dominions, 
we may hope for a similar result 
in Australia. The recent meeting 
of the three Governors of New 
South Wales, of Victoria, and of 
South Australia, and the tone of 
the speeches on that occasion, show 
how their thoughts, as well as those 
of our wisest and most experienced 
politicians, are turning in the direc- 
tion of free intercolonial trade; but 
it was rather humbling that after 
the glowing speeches about federa- 
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tion and reciprocity at Albany, the 
first step of Sir George Bower on 
his return to Melbourne was to 
sanction the erection of custom- 
houses for the collection of border 
duties. 

The drunken fellow who was 
reproached with being such a dis- 
grace to his brother, the eminent 
teetotal lecturer, had his answer 
ready. ‘My brother could never 
get along without me. Why, 
bless your soul! I’m his awful 
example. The United States, in 
this matter of protection, has 
been the awful example to the Ca- 
nadian Dominion, but let us hope 
that Victoria will not go on im- 
poverishing herself till she becomes 
the awful example of her sister 
colonies. We may augur good re- 
sults from the establishment of a 
free-trade league in Victoria; and 
if the working classes, who, in the 
colonies, are our political masters, 
can only be led to see that protec- 
tion, though it may foster particu- 
lar industries temporarily, can only 
do so at the expense of the com- 
munity, we may hope for speedy 
reform. Enormous fortunes can be 
made by large employers in these 
protected industries, but the ten- 
dency of the system, when con- 
tinued, is to lower wages, or, at 
least, their purchasing power, as is 
notably seen in the United States 
at the present time. 

There is something pathetic in 
the loyalty of the Victoria gold- 
digger to what he mistakenly be- 
lieves to be for the interests of his 
class. ‘He pays more for every- 
thing he has to buy, and the one 
commodity which he has to sell 
goes naked and unprotected into 
the markets of the world. One 
would think that it would not need 
much free-trade lecturing to open 
his eyes, only that people are domi- 
nated by ideas quite as much as by 
interests. Still the fact that the 
tide of immigration which once 
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flowed so steadily towards the 
Great Republic is now turned back 
to Canada, and even to Great 
Britain, proves that even the enor- 
mous resources of the United States 
cannot long bear the strain caused 
by artificial and unsound restric- 
tions, and this ought to change the 
idea that protection and prosperity 
go together. 

Let all Australians, then, en- 
deavour to lay aside every petty 
jealousy, and heartily combine in 
the one great aim for the federation 
of the Dominion of Australia, 
always bearing in mind that instead 
of this federation detaching us from 
the glorious empire from which we 
have sprung, it should make us 
cling more closely to it, and that all 
our relations with the mother coun- 
try should lead to the healing of 
that great breach of which we have 
just seen the centenary, but which 
is none the less to be lamented 
because it has lasted for a hundred 
years. And if the united and loyal 
federations of Canada, of South 
Africa, of Australia, and of New 
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Zealand seek earnestly through 
their Supreme Legislatures some 
more direct representation in the 
Parliament of Great Britain and 
Treland— whether in the shape 
suggested in this article, or other- 
wise—I think there is good hope 
that the petition will be respect- 
fully considered. In peace and 
in war England will be stronger 
with this more perfect union than 
without it, and the colonies would 
also benefit very greatly by the 
connection. 

The bonds of race and of language, 
the common traditions which we 
have inherited, the kindred insti- 
tutions which we have developed, 
the glorious literature which we 
possess as a priceless birthright, 
and the best interests of both 
colonies and mother country, all 
give reason for close and kindly 
union, unaffected by difference of 
latitude and longitude; and the 
formation of such a union ought 
not to be impossible to high-minded 
and earnest political wisdom. 


8. 
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THE WEST INDIA LABOUR SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of ‘ Fraser's Magazine.’ 


Srr,—In an article in your current number, entitled ‘ British Trade, West Indies, &c.,’ 
it is stated, in reference to immigration into those colonies, ‘there must always be a 
certain amount of callousness and cruelty connected with this method of importing 
hands,’ and the system is further described as ‘slavery more or less disguised.’ Such 
remarks are calculated to create a very unjust impression respecting the West India 
colonies, and on their behalf I beg to tender a short statement of facts. 

The coolie immigrant comes from India entirely of his own free will. The Indian 
Government takes good care that he is not imposed upon by recruiters or agents. Up to 
the sailing of the ship, it is open to him to change his mind, even after being brought to 
Calcutta and living in the depét free of expense to himself. The shipping arrangements 
are made by the Emigration Commissioners in England, and every means is taken to 
secure the comfort and health of the people on shipboard, the result being a very small 
mortality, sometimes none at all, during a three months’ voyage. Throughout the whole 
of the system, from the engagement in the Indian village to the landing in the colony, 
there is not the slightest sign of ‘ callousness’ or ‘ cruelty.’ A slave has no civil rights, 
‘Modified slavery’ means that a man is curtailed of his proper freedom. But a coolie 
in the West Indies is not only protected by the ordinary British law of the colony, but 
he is the subject of special legislative and executive safeguards. He knows how to 
enforce his rights, and has the assistance of a staff of Government officers in doing so. 
The agreement that he enters into, to work for a certain time, is no more servile in his 
case than it is when entered into by a labourer of any country, European or tropical. It 
is necessary, in accordance with the sound rule which governs all ‘ assisted passages,’ 
that he should by his industry indirectly recoup the colony for the expense of his intro- 
duction, and the agreement with the employer secures to him work, wages, house and 
hospital accommodation, and he has, in addition, the benefit of a Government medical 
staff. When his agreement expires, he can either work on plantations or take to trading, 
or, as he does extensively in Trinidad, cultivate his plot of freehold ground. Upon the 
whole, the coolie in the West Indies may challenge comparison, for comfort, wealth; 
and freedom, with any agricultural labourer or peasant proprietor in the world. This is 
evident from Charles Kingsley’s account of the coolies he saw in Trinidad, and Lord 
Carnarvon assured the House of Lords in July last ‘that the manner in which the 
emigration of labourers to British Guiana had been conducted was a model. The condi- 
tion of these coolies in most instances when they returned from the colonies, was one of 
enviable prosperity.’ The same may be said of the other coolie-receiving colonies in the 
West Indies, and I may add that the immigrants are so well satisfied with their position 
in the colonies, that comparatively few avail themselves of the free return passage to 
India. 

Your obedient servant, 


J. L. Onxson, Secretary. 


West Inp1a Committer, 9 Bixtirer Squarg, Lonpon, E.C.: 
September 14, 1877. 
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